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Madrid.  —  Changes.  —  The  Royal  Guards.  —  Amnesty  and 
its  consequences.  —  The  Refugees.  —  The  Zea  Circular.  — 
Perplexities  with  regard  to  Portugal. — The  King  revokes  the 
Decree  of  September  18th,  and  takes  the  government  upon 
himself.  —  Wavers,  but  does  not  venture  to  recede. 

Had  Ferdinand  VII.  fallen  a  victim  to  the 
malady  by  which  he  was  assailed  at  La  Granja 
in  September  1832  ;*  had  he  afterwards  retained 
his  intellectual  faculties ;  or  had  the  Infante  Don 
Carlos  then  taken  the  regency  upon  himself,  as 
he  was  pressed  to  do ;—  it  will  appear  evident  to 

*  Persons  of  high  character  on  the  spot  affirm  that  the  phy- 
sicians themselves  concluded  that  the  vital  spark  had  been  ex- 
tbguislied.  The  windows  of  the  apartment  where  the  king 
lay  extended  apparently  in  a  lifeless  state  were  thrown  open, 
and  arrangements  made  to  lay  out  the  corpse;  when  one  of  the 
attendants,  in  removing  the  drawing  plaisters  applied  to  the 
lower  extremities,  heard  a  slight  and  convulsive  breathing. 
VOL.  II.  B 


2  THE   KING'S   RECOVERY. 

every  one  who  reflects  upon  the  situation  in 
which  Spain  was  then  placed,  that,  protected  as 
he  was  by  the  law  of  Philip  V,  and  supported  by 
a  large  majority  of  the  people,  this  persecuted 
prince  would  have  obtained  the  crown  without 
a  struggle, — so  sensible  was  the  queen  herself  of 
the  weakness  of  her  own  party — so  much  over- 
awed by  impending  dangers,  and  so  submissive 
had  she  been  rendered  by  her  rival's  firmness. 
This  is  an  incontrovertible  fact ;  and  it  therefore 
follows  that  the  queen  and  her  friends  owed  their 
triumph  to  chance, — or  rather  to  that  conscien- 
tious feeling  and  delicacy  of  sentiment  which 
have  distinguished  the  infante  in  all  his  public^  as 
well  as  private  transactions. 

The  existence  of  the  decree  of  the  18th  of  Sep- 
tember, and  the  king's  miraculous  recovery,  were 
the  all-engrossing  topics  of  conversation  through- 

Dr.  Ca8tell6  was  instantly  called  in,  and  through  his  skill  and 
promptitude,  the  patient's  life  was  saved.  The  remedies,  how- 
ever, were  of  the  strongest  kind, — principally  blisters  applied  to 
the  region  of  the  heart, — and  they  had  their  effect;  but  it  is 
agreed  that  a  more  remarkable  instance  of  suspended  anima- 
tion was  scarcely  ever  witnessed.  It  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  king's  death  was  officially  announced  to  the  aul^ori- 
ties  of  Madrid,  whence  the  report  spread  to  the  provinces  and 
foreign  countries  before  the  contradiction  arrived.  The  cuir- 
assiers and  grenadiers  of  the  guards  were  also  sent  to  the 
capital,  and  arrived  there  before  counter-orders  could  reach 
them :  and  it  will  be  remembered  that  the  Paris  prints  were 
filled  with  accounts  of ''  Ferdinand  Vllth's  last  moments."  The 
paroxysm  took  place  in  the  night  of  the  19th,  the  day  after 
the  decree  annulling  the  ParHda  law  was  signed. 


DON   FRANCISCO   DE   PAULA.  S 

out  Spflin,  and  on  the  25th  Te  Deums  were  chant- 
ed in  thanksgiving  for  the  improvement  in  his 
health.  The  effect  produced  by  these  two  im- 
portant changed  in  a  country  divided  into  oppo- 
site interests  may  be  easily  imagined.  The  first 
afifected  no  one  so  much  as  the  Infante  Don 
Francisco  de  Paula  and  his  wife,  the  queen's 
sister  and  principal  negotiator  of  her  marriage, 
owing  to  the  peculiar  situation  in  which  they 
stood.*  They  were  at  the  moment  at  Seville, 
and  learning  what  was  going  on  in  the  palace, 
they  instantly  posted  up ;  but  arriving  at  La 
Granja  during  the  crisis  of  the  king's  disorder, 
and  finding  things  now  beyond  their  control, 

*  The  Infante  Don  Francisco  de  Paula,  the  third  son,  who 
has  been  called  the  Orleans  of  Spain,  had  leaned  towards  the 
Uberais,  as  it  was  supposed  from  political  motives,  and  on 
this  account  was  distrusted  by  the  other  members  of  the  royal 
femily.  His  wife,  a  stirring  and  active  princess,  was  also  mixed 
up  with  the  politics  of  the  day ;  and  it  is  to  be  lamented  that 
from  the  time  the  question  of  succession  arose,  all  cordiality 
ceased  between  the  female  branches  of  the  royal  family.  The 
Portuguese  princesses  clung  to  the  legal  claimant,  whose  suc- 
cess their  Neapolitan  rivals  had  an  interest  in  defeating ;  and 
this  rupture,  together  with  the  asperities  by  which  it  was  fol- 
lowed, doubtless  complicated  a  dispute  which  was  afterwards 
left  to  the  decision  of  the  sword.  The  Infante  Don  Francisco 
and  his  wife  at  the  period  alluded  to  happened,  to  be  in 
Andalusia,  whither  they  had  gone  to  see  the  country,  and  visit 
an  estate  where  they  kept  their  breedmg-mares.  Each  m- 
ftme,  it  ovght  to  be  remarked,  had  an  establishment  of  this 
kind,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  his  own  stables  with  choice 
hones,  and  there  being  no  room  for  that  of  the  Inftnte  Don 
Francisco  at  Aranjuez,  he  transferred  it  to  Andalusia,  where 
besides  the  finest  breeds  are  to  be  found. 
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they  judged  it  best  to  temporise,  by  making 
friends  with  the  Infante  Don  Carlos  and  the  two 
Portuguese  princesses,  whom  they  had  hitherto 
opposed.  With  this  view  they  prevailed  upon 
the  Austrian  and  Portuguese  envoys  to  become 
mediators,  when  a  reconciliation  followed  be- 
tween the  several  members  of  the  royal  family:* 
It  was  only  then  that  tlie  Infante  Don  Carlos, 
his  consort  and  children,  as  well  as  the  Princess 
de  Beira,  were  allowed  to  approach  the  king's 
bedside,  access  beyond  the  antichamber  having 
hitherto  been  refused. 

So  long  as  the  king  was  supposed  to  be  in 
danger,  the  queen  and  her  party  treated  their 
rivals  with  something  like  complacency.  This 
renewal  of  friendship  did  not  however  last 
long :  on  the  3rd  of  October,  the  king  being  so 
far  convalescent  as  to  converse  upon  politics, 
the  resuscitated  monarch  made  numerous  in- 
quiries regarding,  the  state  and  prospects  of  the 
country  when  the  report  of  his  death  became 
prevalent,  which  were  answered  according  to  the 
queen's  wishes,  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
his  jealousy  of  the  infante  was  the  chord  which 
was  then  sounded.  The  most  powerful  of  the 
queen's  friends  were  at  the  time  summoned  to 
his  pillow,  and  after  their  conversations  it  was 
observed  that,  in  consequence  of  his  quasi  expe- 

♦  M.  BniDCy  the  Austrian  envoy ;  M.  Antonini,  the  Neapo- 
litan minister ;  and  Count  de  Figuera,  the  representative  from 
Portugal,  were  the  persons  employed  in  this  negotiation. 
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rience  of  death,  the  altered  monarch  was  struck 
by  the  sentence  posterity  had  passed  upon  his 
conduct,  which  led  to  the  surmise  that  the  anti- 
cipated lesson  had  tended  to  liberalise  his  ideas.* 
The  Infanta  Dona  Carlota  had  now  recovered 
from  her  panic,  and,  after  upbraiding  her  sister 
with  tamely  submitting  to  the  abrogation  of  a 
law  which  favoured  her  own  issue,  she  violently 
attacked  the  ministers  for  not  having  informed 
her  of  the  state  of  things  previously  to  the  king's 
signing  the  decree  of  the  18th,  which  it  was  at 
first  wished  to  deny.  Arrangements  were  speed- 
ily made  for  a  reaction,  to  commence  with  a 
change  of  ministers^  after  which  it  was  agreed 
that  the  queen  should  take  the  management  of 
public  affairs  into  her  own  hands. 

As  a  preliminary  step,  M.  Calomarde  was  sud- 
denly sent  off  in  a  coach,  which  was  ordered  for 
that  purpose  to  his  door,  and  new  ministers  ap- 
pointed ;  viz.  M.  Zea  Bermudez,  president  of  the 
council ;  General  Monet  for  the  war  department ; 
M.  Ulloa  for  marine ;  M.  Encima  y  Piedra  for 
finance,  and  M.  Cafranga  for  grace  and  justice.f 

*  It  is  believed  that,  in  order  to  produce  the  effect  desired, 
Paris  newspapers,  and  letters  from  certain  personages  there, 
commenting  upon  his  death,  were  shown  to  him. 

t  ITiis  may  be  called  the  queen  s  own  ministry  ;  and  as  the 
heterogeneous  elements  of  which  it  was  composed  excited  no 
small  surprise,  some  notice  ought  to  be  taken  of  them.  M. 
Zea  at  the  time  happened  to  be  in  England ;  M.  Monet  was  a 
new  man,  and  first  came  into  notice  in  1811  as  the  skilful  ad- 
jutant of  the  Carmona  regiment  of  light  infantry,  one  of  the 
best  in  the  service  at  the  time  the  British  were  at  Cadiz,  and 
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On  the  6th,  a  royal  ordinance  empowered  the 
queen  to  conduct  public  business  during  the 
king's  illness ;  which  appeared  the  more  extra- 
ordinary after  the  Te  Deums  chanted  and  the 
bulletins  announcing  his  recovery. 

well  remembered  on  account  of  its  discipline,  fine  appearance, 
and  the  precision  of  its  evolutions.  This  regiment  afterwards 
joined  the  division  under  General  Ballesteros  operating  in  An- 
dalusia. At  the  close  of  the  war,  Monet  passed  over  to  Peru 
with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel,  and  during  his  absence  was 
raised  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general.  He  commanded  the 
Castle  of  Callao,  and  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Ayacucho. 
Having  married  a  rich  native,  he  returned  home,  and  being  a 
man  of  good  birth  and  accomplished  manners,  became  a  favour- 
ite at  court.  His  next  advancement  was  to  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant-general, to  which  was  added  the  military  command  of 
Madrid  a  few  days  before  the  king  went  to  La  Granja,  which 
post  he  filled  when  appointed  war-minister.  He  belongs  to  the 
moderate  liberal  party,  and  on  the  day  of  his  appointment  gave 
great  offence  by  proceeding  to  the  apartment  of  the  Infante 
Don  Carlos  to  kiss  hands,  after  his  presentation  at  courts 
agreeably  to  etiquette.  This  incident  rendered  him  suspicious 
to  the  liberal  party,  whose  confidence  he  never  afterwards 
regained. 

M.  UUoa  is  the  descendant  of  one  of  the  celebrated  astrono- 
mers of  that  name  who  went  out  at  the  expense  of  the  Spanish 
government  to  Peru  in  1734,  for  the  purpose  of  making  scien- 
tific observations.  He  was  brought  up  to  the  navy,  but  never 
displayed  any  portion  of  that  talent  which  distinguished  his 
namesakes.  His  appointment  to  the  marine  department  was 
in  fact  only  temporary,  the  officer  intended  to  fill  the  station 
being  Admiral  Laborde,  at  the  time  absent  at  the  Havannah. 
M.  Ulloa  was  always  viewed  as  a  proud  and  petulant  man,  fond 
of  boasting  that  the  bluest  blood  in  all  Spain  flowed  in  his  veins. 
He  had  seen  no  service,  but  by  his  assiduity  at  court  attained 
the  rank  of  rear-admiral.    During  his  ministry  he  rendered  no 
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The  choice  of  ministers  indicated  the  turn  mat- 
ters were  about  to  take  now  that  the  queen  was 
invested  with  full  powers,  and  little  doubt  was 
entertained  that  she  would  do  her  utmost  to  ac- 
celerate the  revolution.     The  day  after  her  ap- 

service  to  those  of  his  own  cloth,  yet  took  good  care  to  provide 
for  all  his  relatives. 

M.  Cafranga  was  a  lawyer,  and  secretary  of  the  Council  of 
Castile  at  the  time  of  his  appointment, — ^and  not  chosen  for  his 
liberal  opinions,  but  on  account  of  his  being  in  the  secret  of 
everything  connected  with  the  decree  of  the  18th  of  Septem- 
ber, an  official  copy  of  which  was  confided  to  him  by  the  mi- 
nister Calomarde.  He  was  what  is  called  an  office  fixture,  and 
noted  more  for  dabbling  in  lottery  tickets  than  his  legal  ac* 
quirements. 

D.  Victoriano  Encima  y  Piedra  was  first  known  at  Cadis  as 
the  nephew  of  the  wealthy  merchant  of  that  place,  D.  Benito 
de  la  Piedra,  one  of  the  commissioners  of  public  credit  previous 
to  the  war  of  independence.  Although  he  studied  the  law 
and  began  to  exercise  the  functions  of  an  advocate,  he  did  not 
derive  so  much  notoriety  firom  his  profession  as  his  relation- 
ship. Without  rendering  himself  conspicuous^  except  being 
named  a  member  of  the  provincial  deputation  in  1813,  he 
remained  at  Cadiz  till  Ferdinand  Vllth's  return  from  France, 
when  a  law-suit  arose  between  the  uncle  and  a  niece,  to 
whom  he  had  acted  as  guardian,  which  the  uncle  lost  in  the 
district  tribunal  of  Seville*  The  niece  claimed  a  considerable 
sum,  and  the  uncle,  not  being  satisfied  with  the  verdict,  sent  up 
the  nephew  professionally  to  prosecute  the  appeal  in  the  higher 
court  of  Madrid,  providing  him  with  money  and  good  letters  of 
recommendation.  D.  Victoriano  succeeded  in  diminishing  the 
amount  of  the  verdict,  and  in  return  for  this  service  the  unde 
caused  him  to  be  appointed  agent  of  the  Cadiz  Board  of  Trade, 
with  a  salary  of  three  thousand  dollars  per  annum  and  an 
allowance  for  a  coach.  During  his  residence  at  court  in  Uiis 
cliaracter  he  extended  his  connexions,  and  by  keeping  a  good 
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pointment,  her  majesty  issued  an  ordinance  di- 
recting the  universities,  which  had  been  closed 
in  consequence  of  the  turbulent  spirit  evinced 
by  the  students,  to  be  immediately  re-opened; 
and  on  the  8th  a  general  pardon  appeared  in 
favour  of  all  prisoners  not  detained  for  heinous 
offences.     Activity  was  also  infused  into  the  va- 

table>  best  Havannahs,  and  a  billiard-room  in  his  own  house,  he 
attracted  the  notice  of  several  influential  persons.  He  did  not, 
however,  hold  any  public  situation  till  1828,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed director  of  the  sinking  fund  by  his  friend  D.  Luis  Lopez 
Ballesteros,  the  finance  minister.  In  Cadiz  this  appointment 
was  viewed  so  favourably,  that  it  caused  a  temporary  rise  in  the 
vales  of  1  per  cent. ;  the  merchants  of  that  place,  who  hold  a 
larger  amount  of  this  stock  than  the  Madrid  capitalists,  hoping 
that  his  administration  would  lead  to  reforms  in  so  interesting 
a  branch  of  the  public  debt.  To  their  great  mortification,  a  fall 
of  3  per  cent,  was  soon  afterwards  experienced.  In  1829,  the 
vales  nevertheless  rose  20  per  cent,  without  any  assignable 
cause,  and  so  continued  till  1831,  when  measures  were  con- 
certed between  the  finance  minister  and  the  director  of  the 
sinking  fund  for  the  conversion  of  the  consolidated  vales  into 
bonds  payable  to  bearer.    This  measure  led  to  a  decline. 

As  above  noticed,  Encima  y  Piedra  was  named  by  the  queen 
to  the  finance  department,  in  lieu  of  his  patron  Ballesteros,  his 
politics  being  of  the  liberal  order.  During  his  administration 
he  organised  the  ministerio  delfomento^  designed  by  bis  prede- 
cessor, and  established  provincial  banks  for  the  purpose  of  col- 
lecting in  the  moneda  de  calderiUa^  or  the  filthy  and  inconve- 
nient copper  currency,  by  the  issue  of  equivalent  bonds  under 
the  charge  of  the  municipalities,  as  well  as  to  call  in  the  de- 
uced silver  coin.  This  measure  was  disliked  by  the  people, 
and  a  commotion  having  occurred  in  the  market-place  of  Ma- 
drid, the  decree  was  recalled.  He  also  adopted  a  plan  for 
articles  intended  for  the  use  of  the  palace,  as  well  as  ambassa- 
dors, to  pay  duties,  and  changed  many  of  the  old  intendants, 
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nous  departments,  and  it  soon  became  apparent 
that  ulterior  plans  of  a  more  important  kind  had 
been  devised,  the  necessity  being  felt  of  grouping 
opinions  and  hearts  round  a  new  power — another 
political  system,  very  different  from  that  hitherto 
pursued.* 

replacing  them  by  others  less  eligible.  He  tried  various  crude 
experiments  in  a  country  opposed  to  change,  forgetting  that  he 
was  the  minister  of  a  queen  whose  authority  the  people  were 
by  no  means  disposed  to  respect ;  and  although  in  other  times 
he  might  have  been  an  useful  man,  through  his  eagerness  to 
pull  down  that  which  he  had  not  the  talent  to  rebuild,  he 
caused  confusion  and  fell  into  disgrace. 

*  The  royalists  objected  to  the  queen's  appointment,  and 
argued  that  the  king  could  not  resign  his  authority,  even  for  a 
moment,  in  favour  of  a  female,  according  to  the  existing  laws. 
They  reasoned  thus :  if  females  cannot  administer  as  queens, 
d  fortiori  they  ought  not  as  regents.  Subjoined  is  a  copy  of 
the  decree. 

**  Taking  into  consideration  the  delay  which  the  affairs  of 
state  have  experienced  in  consequence  of  the  derangement 
of  my  health,  which  does  not  permit  me  to  devote  myself 
thereto  with  the  solicitude  I  wish,  and  which  is  requisite  for 
the  wel^e  of  the  people  confided  to  my  charge  by  Divine 
Providence,  I  have  empowered  the  queen,  my  most  dear  and 
beloved  consort,  to  transact  the  public  business  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  my  malady,  having  confidence  in  God  that  I  shall 
soon  be  restored  to  health ;  and  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  she 
win  worthily  deserve  my  confidence,  according  to  the  love 
which  she  bears  me,'  and  act  with  that  tenderness  with  which 
she  has  always  interested  herself  with  me,  in  favour  of  my 
loyal  and  generous  subjects. 

**  Let  this  be  properly  communicated,  and  the  same  carried 
Into  effect,  &c  With  the  king's  sign  manual. 

(Signed)        "  A.  D.  Joseph  de  Cafranga.** 

<<  At  St.  Ildefonso,  October  6th,  1832. 
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The  season  being  far  advanced,  the  queen's 
advisers  judged  it  best  for  the  court  to  return 
to  Madiid,  where  the  projects  in  agitation  could 
be  more  readily  matured.  The  18th  was  the 
day  fixed  upon,  and  the  royal  party  performed 
the  distance  in  three  hours;  an  evident  sign 
that  the  king's  recovery  had  been  rapid.  At 
Mondoa*  some  delay  however  occurred,  the  youths 
intended  by  the  mayor  of  Madrid  to  draw  in 
the  royal  carriage  not  being  ready.  The  proces- 
sion was  well  received,  the  full  strength  of  the 
liberals  being  paraded  in  the  streets,  and  the 
king's  escape  from  the  jaws  of  death  added  in- 
terest to  the  incident.  It  was  nevertheless  ob- 
served that  the  queen  continued  to  issue  her 
mandates  and  carry  on  the  duties  of  the  govern- 
ment. One  of  her  first  steps  was  the  removal 
of  all  officers  holding  military  commands.  The 
Marquess  de  Valparaiso  and  Duke  de  Granada, 
commanding  the  life-guards,  were  succeeded  by 
the  Duke  de  Alagon  ;  the  Marquess  de  Zambrano, 
commander  of  the  cavalry  guards,  was  supersed- 
ed by  General  Freire ;  as  was  also  the  Count  de 

*  A  royal  country  seat,  to  the  north-west  of  Madrid,  formerly 
belonging  to  the  Dukes  de  Alva,  and  occasionally  visited  by 
the  royal  family,  where  they  had  a  manufactory  of  earthen- 
ware and  porcelain,  sold  at  lower  prices  than  when  impcM-ted. 
This  manufactory  was  destroyed  by  the  British  during  the 
Peninsular  war,  as  the  Spaniards  allege,  out  of  a  spirit  of  com« 
mercial  competition ;  which  appears  improbable,  and  it  would  be 
extremely  desirable  to  have  this  point  cleared  up. 
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Espana,  commanding  the  infantry  guards,  by 
General  Quesada.  General  Linan,  governor  of 
New  Castile,  was  replaced  by  Greneral  Freire; 
General  O'Donnel,  in  Old  Castile,  by  the  Duke 
de  Castro  Terreno;  in  Galida,  Count  de  Casa 
Eguia  by  General  Morillo;  in  Catalonia,  Count 
de  Espana  by  General  Llauder;  and  in  Estre- 
madura.  General  San  Juan  by  General  Rodil. 
Similar  selections  were  made  for  the  other  pro* 
vincial  commands. 

It  ought  here  to  be  observed,  that  when  the 
idea  of  changing  the  succession  was  first  enter- 
tained, the  government  ordered  the  captains-ge- 
neral of  provinces  to  report  on  the  state  of  pub- 
lic opinion,  and  distinctly  declare  in  whose  fa- 
vour the  majority  would  be  in  case  a  competition 
for  the  throne  arose.  Llauder,  commanding  in 
Navarre,  and  Quesada  in  Andalusia,  were  the 
only  two  who  did  not  report  in  favour  of  the 
Infante  Don  Carlos ;  on  which  account  they  were 
not  only  retained,  but  also  promoted,  while  the 
rest  were  all  dismissed.  General  Eguia  and 
Count  de  Espana,  refused  to  give  up  their  com- 
mands without  an  order  signed  by  the  king. 

In  a  word,  almost  every  functionary  in  the 
kingdom  suspected  of  royalism,  or  not  belonging 
to  the  constitutional  party  or  that  of  the  dos 
camaras^  was  removed,  to  make  way  for  some 

*  The  party  of  the  dos  camaras,  or  two  chambers,  showed 
itself  in  1822 ;  its  members  being  desirous  of  forming  a  kind  of 
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trusty  substitute,  named  by  the  queen*s  camarilla, 
on  the  mere  recommendation  of  his  politics.  The 
next  step  was  to  counteract  the  predilections  and 
neutralise  the  power  of  the  household  troops,  of 
whom  the  queen's  friends  stood  so  much  in  awe 
that  a  part  of  the  regulars  stationed  on  the  Por- 
tuguese frontiers    under    General    Fastorz   was 

Juste  milieu  betvireen  the  ancien  regime  and  the  constitution, 
the  basis  of  which  was  the  introduction  of  two  houses  of  par- 
liament on  our  principle ;  and  it  was  at  the  time  reported  that 
a  certain  English  nobleman,  better  acquainted  with  the  poetry 
than  the  politics  of  Spain,  wrote  a  treatise  on  this  subject  for 
the  benefit  of  his  Castilhm  friends,  in  which  he  attempted  to 
prove  that  the  want  of  two  chambers  principally  led  to  die  fail- 
ure of  the  liberals  in  1812.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  well  known 
that  in  1822  many  influential  persons  adhered  to  this  party, 
among  whom  were  Generals  Morillo,  Ballesteros,  and  Cruz, 
together  with  several  nobles.  It  is  also  believed  that  Ferdi- 
nand VII.  was  at  one  time  &vourable  to  their  views,  and  the 
number  of  confederates  increased  afler  the  Duke  d'Angoul^me's 
visit  to  Spain.  It  was  understood  that  M.  Zea  Bermudez  was 
gained  over  to  their  party  during  General  Cruz's  visit  to  Eng- 
land in  February  1832,  and  the  queen's  friends  expected  to 
derive  tlieir  chief  strength  from  the  union  of  this  interest  with 
the  constitutionalists.  As  it  afterwards  turned  out,  the  union 
was  not  much  liked  by  the  extreme  liberals,  though  at  a  subse- 
quent period  it  unquestionably  served  to  uphold  Martinez  de 
la  Rosa  and  the  moderate  constitutionalists.  The  Spanish 
Juste  milieu  at  the  very  onset  was  violently  lashed  by  the 
zurrioffuistas,  and  denounced  by  the  republicans ;  but  its  forma- 
tion, and  the  patronage  which  it  was  supposed  to  receive  from 
the  French  royalists,  induced  some  Spanish  officers  to  quit 
those  banners  under  which  they  ranged  themselves  in  1823 
when  opposed  to  the  constitutionalists.  This  may  account  for 
the  apparent  contradiction  in  the  conduct  of  several  of  the 
queen's  adherents  who  formerly  were  decided  royalists. 
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ordered  up  to  Madrid.  The  life-guards  had  long 
been  obnoxious  to  the  liberals,  and  it  was  resolved 
to  change  them.*  All  suspected  persons  in  this 
corps  were  accordingly  dismissed ;  and  so  extensive 
was  the  purgation  ordered,  that  the  number  was 
soon  reduced  to  less  than  one-fourth.  So  scan- 
dalous were  these  proceedings,  that  in  one  day  a 
hundred  and  fifty  of  the  life-guards  were  expelled, 
among  whom  were  fifteen  superior  officers.  The 
other  r^ments  were  also  carefully  weeded,  and 
the  same  operation  performed  throughout  the 
whole  army.     In  order  to  give  some  semblance  of 

*  The  guardias  reales  de  la  persona  del  rey,  or  life-guards, 
were  organised  in  1704,  and,  according  to  the  regulations  of 
1824,  consist  of  four  squadrons  of  dragoons,  and  two  of  light 
troops, — in  all  one  thousand.  To  enter  this  corps  double  proofs 
of  nobilitj  were  required,  and  the  privatea  rank  as  officers. 
Thej  attend  in  the  king's  antichamber,  and  ride  beside  his 
carriage  and  those  of  the  other  members  of  the  royal  family. 
The  king  is  the  colonel,  an^  the  captains  rate  as  generals* 
The  uniform  is  blue  with  red  facings.  The  royal  company  of 
halberdiers  is  a  kind  of  middle  corps,  doing  duty  from  the  stair- 
case and  upwards,  composed  of  two  hundred  and  6fty  men,  all 
old  Serjeants.  The  royal  guards  (cavalry)  are  composed  of 
one  regiment  of  horse-grenadiers,  one  ditto  of  cuirassiers,  one 
ditto  of  lancers,  one  ditto  of  chasseurs,  and  one  ditto  of  flying 
artillery, — ^in  all  about  four  thousand  men.  The  royal  guards 
(infantry),  also  called  Spanish  guards,  consist  of  four  regiments 
of  grenadiers,  having  two  battalions  each  of  eight  hundred  men, 
— total  six  thousand  four  hundred.  This  corps  is  stationed  at 
Madrid  and  Barcelona,  as  being  a  privileged  city.  The  com- 
mander was  Count  de  Espaiia.  There  are  also  four  regiments 
of  provincial  guards,  two  battalions  each,  and  amounting  to  six 
thousand  four  hundred  men,  chiefly  picked  from  the  militia. 
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justice  to  this  measure,  the  army  inspectors  were 
directed  to  add  to  their  returns  observations  on 
the  politics  of  the  officers,  and  on  these  reports 
the  dismissals  were  ordered. 

The  administration  being  now  completely  in 
the  queen's  hands,  and  the  movement  party  se- 
cured to  her  interests,  preparations  were  made  for 
the  master  strokes  of  her  new  policy.  Every  act 
since  her  accession  to  power — or  rather  since  her 
sister's  return  from  Seville — ^was  marked  by  some 
concession  to  the  liberals — or  afforded  evidence  of 
the  distrust  entertained  of  their  opponents ;  but 
these  concessions  were  not  made  in  the  spirit  of 
public  improvement,  being  rather  the  result  of 
palace  intrigues  for  private  ends.  It  was  therefore 
difficult  to  veil  designs  the  object  of  whicb  was 
apparent,  and  the  precipitation  with  which  every- 
thing was  conducted  at  first  caused  many  of  the 
queen's  partisans  to  hesitate.  In  the  various 
transitions  through  which  the  country  had  passed, 
the  king  never  evinced  a  sincere  attachment  to 
any  party.  Too  arbitrary,  and  in  their  opinion 
too  unjust,  to  merit  the  confidence  of  the  liberals, 
his  influence  with  the  royalists  was  weakened  in 
consequence  of  the  pliancy  with  which  he  had 
acted  in  moments  when  the  most  firm  and  decided 
conduct  was  required.  The  military  mutiny  of 
La  Isla  was  foreseen  by  every  one  except  the 
king ;  a  proof  that  he  was  either  not  sufiiciently 
on  the  alert,  or  was  betrayed  by  his  own  ministers ; 
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and  even  when  it  broke  out,  as  already  shown,  if 
promptitude  had  been  used — if  anything  like  ju- 
dicious measures  had  been  taken,  it  -might  have 
been  suppressed,  and  the  revolutionary  movement 
counteracted  The  king  yielded  to  the  suggesh 
tions  of  Ballesteros,  and  accepted  the  terms  die* 
ti^ed  to  him  by  the  mutineers ;  whereas,  if  he  had 
appealed  to  his  guards  and  roused  the  feeling  of 
loyalty  which  was  ready  to  second  his  exertions, 
he  might  have  stemmed  the  torrent  by  which  he 
was  afterwards  submerged.  He  treated  with  the 
revolutionists,  and  could  not  fail  to  become  their 
victim. 

Released  through  French  interference,  he  was 
again  wanting  to  his  trust.  Instead  of  seeking  to 
balance  conflicting  parties  by  resorting  to  the  po^ 
lities  of  the  Juste  milieu, — instead  of  being  indifi&r- 
ent  to  the  past  as  well  as  to  the  future,  caring 
only  fcMT  the  present,  and  blindly  reposing  on  the 
state  in  which  he  was  left  by  the  French  when 
their  protection  was  no  longer  required, — if  he  had 
only  struck  out  a  bold  and  national  course,  by 
convening  the  real  Cortes,  and  by  adopting  other 
energetic  and  provident  measures,  he  might  still 
have  saved  his  country  from  a  convulsion,  with- 
out being  the  dupe  of  either  party.  He  had, 
however,  lost  seven  years  of  valuable  time:  for 
although^  thanks  to  the  industry  and  peaceable 
dispositions  of  the  people,  the  country  had  in  that 
interval  enjoyed  a  state  of  comparative  prosperity. 
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still  all  that  was  possible  had  not  been  done  to 
lay  the  foundations  of  a  good  government.  The 
great  question  of  '*  institutions "  was  still  un- 
settled ;  how  Spain  was  to  be  governed,  was  left 
undecided;  and  these  difficulties  could  only  be 
removed  by  an  appeal  to  the  national  legislature, 
— the  only  tribunal  to  which  recurrence  could  be 
had — the  only  authority  which  the  great  body  of 
the  people  were  disposed  to  respect.  After  his 
resuscitation,  Ferdinand  VII.  may  have  seen  his 
error — he  may  have  been  anxious  to  retrieve  and 
to  atone  for  his  faults;  but,  unfortunately,  the 
power  was  no  longer  in  his  own  hands,  and  in 
adopting  a  new  plan,  he  rushed  into  the  opposite 
extreme,  and  thus  produced  a  calamity  infinitely 
greater  than  the  one  which  he  sought  to  remove. 
Having  purified  the  departments  of  the  public 
service  from  reputed  Carlists,  and  replaced  them 
by  persons  of  opposite  principles,  the  new  coun- 
sellors resolved  to  put  their  royal  mistress's  power 
to  the  test  by  urging  her  to  venture  upon  a 
wider  sphere  of  action.  Dreading  their  own 
weakness,  and  apprehensive  lest  some  outburst 
of  popular  fury  might  destroy  their  projects  in 
the  bud,  they  hit  upon  the  expedient  of  recall, 
ing  the  absentees ;  and  with  this  view,  as  early  as 
the  10th  October,  a  proposal  was  made  and  ac^ 
cepted.  A  decree  of  forgiveness  and  oblivion 
of  the  past  was  accordingly  prepared,  which,  on 
reaching  Madrid,  the  government  sent  to  the 
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Gazette  for  insertion;  but  the  people,  learn- 
ing that  so  extraordinary  a  novelty  was  about  to 
make  its  appearance,  crowded  the  front  of  the 
printing-office  at  the  hour  of  publication, — when 
the  symptoms  of  agitation  became  so  alarming 
that  the  document  was  withdrawn,  and  the  offi- 
cial organ  appeared  without  its  expected  attrac- 
tion. This  little  incident  gave  rise  to  some  mo- 
mentary hesitation  in  the  palace,  as  well  as  smart 
sayings  expressed  in  the  rude  dialect  of  the 
manolos;  but  the  ministers  had  gone  too  far  to 
recede,  and  they  derived  no  inconsiderable  share 
of  that  vigour  with  which  they  were  disposed  to 
act  from  the  infante's  forbearance. 

At  length,  in  the  Gazette  of  the  25th,  the  am- 
nesty decree  made  its  appearance,  with  the  date 
of  the  15th  affixed  to  it,  and  was  eagerly  per- 
used. This  paper,  perhaps  as  great  a  curiosity 
as  was  ever  penned,  after  alluding  to  the  king's 
recovery,  and  observing  that  **  nothing  could  be 
more  agreeable  to  his  majesty's  feelings  than  to 
consign  to  oblivion  the  weakness  of  persons  who 
rather  from  imitation  than  perverseness  and 
insolence  left  the  paths  of  loyalty,  submission, 
and  respect,"  grants  "  the  most  general  and  com- 
plete amnesty  which  kings  ever  yet  bestowed,  to 
all  such  persons  as  have  been  persecuted  for  poli- 
tical offisnces,— excepting  nevertheless  those  who 
had  the  misfortune  to  vote  for  the  king's  deposi- 
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tion  at  Seville,  and  those  who  commanded  armed 
forces  against  his  sovereignty/'* 

This  declaration,  in  which  Ferdinand  VII.  is 
made  to  act  so  singular  a  part,  was  far  from  giv- 
ing satisfaction,  even  to  the  liberals,  some  of 
whom  protested  against  it ;  and  by  a  subse- 
quent decree,  dated  the  SOth,  it  became  ne- 
cessary to  explain  what  was  meant  by  the  most 
general  and  complete  amnesty  which  kings  ever  yet 
bestcmed.^  The  history  of  the  parties  to  whom 
the  royal  bounty  was  thus  offered  must  ere  this 
be  familiar  to  the  reader ;  and  he  will  be  ready  to 
admit,  that  had  the  exiles  been  prepared  to  lay- 
aside  their  conspiracies,  abandon  their  subversive 
theories,  and  blend  down  with  the  rest  of  the 
population,  no  measiue  could  have  been  more 
just,  expedient,  and  humane,  than  to  extend  to^ 
wards  them  the  royal  clemency:   but,  unfortu-^ 

*  Shortly  after  the  amnesty  was  published,  the  Infante  Don 
Carlos's  librarian,  D.  Jose  Diaz  Ximenez,  a  clergyman  much 
esteemed  for  his  literary  acquirements,  was  seized  in  his  bed 
by  the  police,  and,  without  any  charge  or  notification,  forced 
into  a  carriage  and  sent  off.  He  had  a  short  time  before  pro- 
nounced a  discourse  before  the  Royal  Academy  of  San  Fernando, 
so  highly  distinguished  for  its  erudition  that  the  king  ordered 
it  to  be  printed,  and  the  author  was  preparing  his  MS.  for  the 
press  when  he  was  seized  and  transported. 

t  On  the  appearance  of  the  amnesty  decree,  the  funds  fell 
2  per  cent,  in  Madrid.  The  liberals  argued,  that  not  having 
committed  any  crime,  they  stood  in  need  of  no  forgiveness. 
The  La  Isla  mutiny,  and  the  various  attempts  to  stir  up  rebel- 
lion, as  well  as  to  invade  the  country,  during  their  absence, 
were  not  only  legal,  but  even  heroic  acts. 
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nately,  this  act  of  grace  was  neither  granted  nor 
accepted  in  a  spirit  likely  to  be  productive  of  be- 
nefidal  results.  The  queen  recalled  the  exiles, 
not  because  she  pitied  their  misfortunes  or  wished 
to  alleviate  their  sufferings — points  upon  which 
she  was  doubtless  well  informed, — but  because  she 
required  theur  aid,  and  through  them  expected 
to  excite  the  sympathies  and  captivate  the  good- 
will of  their  liberal  friends  in  England  and 
France:  yet,  in  doing  this,  she  was  committing 
a  greater  act  of  injustice  than  any  ever  laid  at 
the  door  of  her  husband  by  his  enemies.  The 
refugees  who  afterwards  accepted  the  proffered 
boon  felt  no  gratitude  towards  one  who  pro- 
fessed to  be  their  benefactor,  and  in  returning 
home  they  again  abandoned  that  line  of  policy 
which  in  existing  circumstances  it  behoved  them 
to  pursue. 

The  greatest  misfortune  that  ever  happened 
to  Spain,  was  having  abroad,  for  a  long  period, 
a  number  of  emigrants  whose  leaders  were  con- 
stantly engaged  in  plotting  and  devising  the  means, 
not  how  they  should  revisit  their  native  land,  but 
how  they  could  again  become  the  heads  of  a  poli- 
tical party.  They  had  not  only  deceived  Europe 
regarding  the  state  of  their  country,  but  also 
deluded  themselves  into  the  belief  that  they  alone 
were  fitted  to  govern — that  they  only  ought  to  have 
a  voice  in  the  settlement  of  the  great  questions 
by   which  Spain  was  agitated.     They  therefore 
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returned  home  inclined  neither  to  forget  dor 
forgive;  and  feeling  the  importance  which  the 
queen's  invitation  had  given  them,  they  and  the 
catnaristas  easily  took  the  lead.  From  that  mo- 
ment the  civil  war  commenced :  for  it  was  th^i 
that  the  royalists  beheld  those  persons  whom  they 
had  always  been  taught  to  consider  as  disloyal 
subjects  —  as  disturbers  of  the  public  peace^  and 
even  as  armed  invaders, — restored  to  confidence, 
distinguished  by  rewards,  and,  after  the  late  pos- 
sessors had  been  ignominiously  dismissed,  having' 
all  situations  of  trust  and  emolument  bestowed 
upon  them.  Then  it  was  that  the  royalists  began 
to  experience  those  persecutions  which,  only  a  few 
weeks  before,  had  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  consti- 
tutionalists;  and  while  their  misfortunes  were 
aggravated  by  the  strokes  of  malice  and  oppres- 
sion, aimed  at  them  in  the  king's  name,  their 
humiliations  served  to  inspire  their  political  foes 
with  more  overweening  audacity. 

M.  Zea  reached  Madrid  on  the  27th  November, 
and  the  next  day  had  a  conference  with  their  ma-> 
jesties.  Before  his  arrival  the  ministry  was  far 
from  being  united.  Messrs.  Cafranga  and  Monet, 
perhaps  alarmed  at  the  impulse  already  given  to 
the  revolution,  were  anxious  to  restrain  the  im- 
petuosity with  which  the  queen  was  acting ;  while 
Messrs.  Encima  y  Piedra  and  Ulloa,  on  the  con- 
trary, felt  disposed  to  urge  her  on  to  the  adoption 
of  still  more  sweeping  measures.     The  casting 
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vote,  however,  did  not  altogether  rest  with  the 
new  president  of  the  council.  By  this  time  the 
king  himself  began  to  entertain  lurking  appre- 
hensions that  the  system  ii^hich  his  consort  pursued 
would  end  unfortunately  for  both ;  and  although 
he  was  inclined  to  allow  her  every  reasonable  lati- 
tude to  secure  the  throne  to  her  issue,  ominous 
forebodings  led  him  to  think  that  she  was  not 
altogether  judicious  in  her  choice  of  expedients. 
He  instinctively  felt  that  his  own  situation  would 
become  extremely  humiliating,  if  not  precarious, 
should  those  persons  reappear  on  the  scene  of 
action  who  had  voted  his  deposition  at  Seville 
and  subjected  him  to  every  variety  of  insult.  His 
own  sufferings  and  the  risks  which  he  had  run 
both  at  Madrid  and  Cadiz — circumstances  of  which 
her  present  majesty  had  no  idea — frequently  ob- 
truded themselves  upon  his  thoughts  and  troubled 
his  slumbers.  There  were  moments  when  his  con- 
science in  other  respects  was  far  from  being  at 
rest.  In  spite  of  the  soothing  attentions  which 
he  continued  to  receive,  and  the  care  taken  to 
represent  passing  events  in  the  fairest  colours,  he 
could  not  help  thinking  that  the  amnesty  was  a 
dangerous  and  unseasonable  measure,  particularly 
when  he  heard  the  names  of  the  persons  then  in 
England  and  France  who  were  preparing  to  visit 
Madrid. 

That  the  king  at  first  found  some  sympathy  in 
his  conversations  with  M.  Zea,  may  be  collected 
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from  the  circular  of  the  3rd  December,  in  which 
the  shifts  of  a  weak  minister  and  an  inclination 
to  disapprove  of  the  queen's  acts  are  easily  dis- 
tinguished. In  this  memorable  paper,  addressed 
to  the  diplomatic  agents  of  Spain  resident  abroad, 
the  president  of  the  council  speaks  thus  : — "  The 
queen  having  learned  that  false  ideas  are  circulated 
in  foreign  countries  upon  the  actual  state  of  affiiirs 
in  Spain — that  intentions  were  attributed  to  the 
government  which  had  never  been  entertained, 
and  that  it  has  been  supposed  that  a  project  ex- 
isted to  change  the  present  system;  desirous  of 
removing  these  errors  and  preventing  the  per- 
nicious consequences  which  they  might  produce 
to  the  interests  of  Spain,  her  majesty  has  charged 
me  to  make  known  to  you  the  invariable  course 
which,  with  the  express  consent  of  her  august 
consort,  she  is  firmly  resolved  to  pursue  in  the 
administration  of  the  kingdom,  as  well  as  in  our 
relations  with  allied  and  friendly  powers." 

After  some  allusions  to  the  erroneous  interpre- 
tation put  upon  the  amnesty,  M.  Zea  proceeds  in 
these  words : — "  Unfounded  imputations  do  not 
stop  here.  Criticism  has  been  extended  to  other 
measures  adopted  by  her  majesty  with  the  sole 
view  of  labouring  for  the  union,  concord,  and 
happiness  of  her  people.  Well-disposed  persons 
have  even  been  alarmed  to  such  a  degree  as  to  be- 
lieve that  the  form  and  institutions  of  the  mon- 
archy were  about  to  undergo  a  total  change ; — in 
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short,  that  Spain  had  formed  an  alliance  with  the 
revolution.  As  nothing  is  farther  from  the  mind 
of  her  majesty,  the  queen  could  not  feel  indifferent 
towards  this  error  in  public  opinion.  Her  ma- 
jesty is  not  ignorant  that  the  best  government  for 
a  nation  is  that  which  is  most  adapted  to  its  cha- 
racter, its  maxims,  and  its  usages ;  and  Spain  has 
shown  several  times,  and  in  an  unequivocal  man* 
ner,  what  in  this  respect  pleases  her  and  suits  her 
best.  Her  religion  in  all  its  splendour — her  legi- 
timate kings  enjoying  the  plenitude  of  their  au- 
thority— ^her  complete  political  independence — 
her  ancient  fundamental  laws — the  proper  admi- 
nistration of  justice,  and  that  internal  repose  which 
causes  agriculture,  commerce,  industry,  and  the 
arts  to  flourish ; — such  are  the  benefits  which  the 
Spanish  people  eagerly  demand.  Her  majesty, 
maintaining  the  bases  which  the  king  laid  down  as 
the  fixed  rules  of  his  government,  and  persuaded 
that  Spaniards  cherish  a  noble  pride  in  being  at 
all  times  faithful  to  their  sovereigns  and  submis- 
sive to  the  laws,  declares  herself  the  irreconcilable 
enemy  of  every  religious  or  political  innovation 
that  it  might  be  wished  to  establish  in  the  king- 
dom, or  to  introduce  into  it  from  abroad  with 
a  view  to  subvert  the  reigning  order  of  things," 
&c. 

In  this  programme,  M.  Zea  either  deceived 
himself  or  wished  to  deceive  others.  Before  his 
arrival  from  England,  an  impulse  had  been  given 
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to  the  revolution  which  it  was  beyond  his  power 
to  stop;  and  when  he  talked  of  the  false  ideas 
circulated  in  foreign  countries  on  Spanish  affairs, 
and  the  alarm  occasioned  by  the  change  which  it 
was  supposed  the  institutions  were  about  to  un- 
dergo, he  described  what  was  actually  passing  in 
the  king's  breast,  as  well  as  among  his  royalist 
countrymen ;  but  had  not  the  frankness  to  avow 
what  he  himself  felt,  at  the  same  time  that  he  was 
virtuaUy  condemning  the  queen's  proceedings  by 
a  feeble  attempt  to  hide  their  deformity.  The 
Zea  circular,  therefore,  instead  of  inspiring  confi- 
dence or  affording  satisfaction  to  either  party, 
gave  just  ground  of  distrust  and  discontent  to 
both.  It  was  viewed  as  the  effort  of  a  crafty  and 
cringing  courtier,  ready  to  sacrifice  everything  to 
place, — of  one  whose  advancement  was  a  matter  of 
astonishment  even  to  himself,  and  who,  although 
sufiiciently  experienced  to  know  the  evils  by 
which  his  country  was  beset,  had  neither  courage 
nor  sincerity  enough  to  refuse  being  made  the  in^ 
strument  of  their  prolongation.* 

*  Perplexities  arose  not  only  regarding  domestic  matters, 
but  also  on  the  score  of  the  foreign  policy  to  be  adopted,  par- 
ticularly in  reference  to  PortugaL  The  queen's  cabinet  sym- 
pathised with  the  Dona  Maria  monarchy,  as  being  the  more 
natural  ally^  and  yet  felt  great  reluctance  at  the  fact  being 
known  abroad.  On  domestic  matters  less  delicacy  was  observ- 
ed ;  but  there  was  something  awkward  in  Spain,  while  only  in 
the  incipient  stage  of  UberalUaUony  suddenly  declaring  herself 
the  enemy  of  the  prince  whom  she  had  lately  recognised  as  the 
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The  attempt  to  change  the  succession  began  in 
fraud  and  trickery — the  same  expedients  were  re- 
quired to  carry  it  on.  The  manner  in  which  the 
decree  of  the  18th  September  was  passed  has  al- 
ready been  stated  on  high  and  collective  au- 
thority, such  as  defies  contradiction;  and,  from 
the  details  given,  it  is  evident  that  Ferdinand 
VII,  at  the  moment  when  his  malady  was  mak* 
ing  fearful  progress  and  threatened  early  dissolu- 
tion, annulled  the  arrangements  which  he  had 
been  induced  to  make  to  the  prejudice  of  his 
brother  and  in  direct  opposition  to  a  well-known 
law.  The  dread  of  intestine  commotions  and  the 
responsibility  that  might  attach  to  him  doubtless 
operated  upon  his  mind ;  but  it  is  at  the  same 
time  undeniable  that  the  queen^  feeling  herself 

legitimate  possessor  of  the  Portuguese  throne,  at  whose  court 
she  had  accredited  an  official  representative,  and  in  whose  aid, 
a  short  time  before,  she  had  threatened  to  put  an  army  in  mo- 
tion, as  the  best  means  of  repelling  the  revolutionary  inroads 
by  which  she  was  equally  threatened.  M.  Zea  felt  that  no- 
thing could  extricate  the  queen  and  even  himself  from  the 
dilemma  in  which  they  were  both  placed,  but  a  declaration  on 
the  part  of  England  and  France  that  it  was  their  joint  wish 
that  Dom  Pedro's  daughter  should  have  the  throne,  accompa- 
nied with  an  assurance  that,  in  case  of  need,  they  would  sup- 
port this  declaration  by  force  of  arms.  An  equivalent  was  ob- 
tained through  Sir  S.  Canning's  agency.  Queen  Christina's 
eamaritta  triumphed,  M.  Zea  changed,  and  even  the  king  seem- 
ed to  forget  how  he  had  hitherto  acted  towards  Portugal  M. 
Cordova  was  appointed  minister  at  Lisbon,  and  it  was  then  that 
he  showed  his  tact  for  that  peculiar  species  of  diplomacy  in 
whidi  he  was  afterwards  employed. 
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inadequate  to  the  trial  of  strength  which  awaited 
her^  had  consented  in  dumb  despondency  to  the 
proposed  change^  and  acquiesced  in  the  steps 
taken  to  cancel  the  decree  of  the  29th  March. 
The  original  deed,  signed  on  the  18th  Sep- 
tember, it  will  be  recollected,  M.  Calomarde  trans^ 
mitted,  under  peculiar  circumstances,  from  La 
Granja  to  M.  Puig,  president  ad  interim  of  the 
Council  of  Castile,  after  authenticated  copies  had 
been  taken  of  it.*  The  Infanta  Dona  Luisa  Car- 
lota,  in  whose  presence  almost  every  functionary 
trembled,  having  been  informed  that  M.  Puig 
was  the  depositary  of  the  document,  on  reaching 
Madrid  summoned  him  to  her  presence,  and,  it  is 
believed,  cajoled  or  intimidated  him  so  far  that  he 
delivered  the  momentous  scroll  into  her  hands. 

Thinking  that  the  queen's  cause  was  now  safe 
in  her  keeping,  the  infanta  flew  to  La  Granja; 
but  the  king's  protracted  illness  at  first  prevented 
her  from  carrying  her  plan  into  effect,  and  for  a 
time  she  thought  it  best  to  temporise.  With  the 
king's  recovery  and  return  to  Madrid  her  projects 
revived.  From  that  time  all  her  efforts  were  di- 
rected to  the  exclusion  of  the  Infante  Don  Carlos, 
and  with  this  view  she  renewed  her  accustomed 
labours-t     It  is  very  generally  imderstood  that 

*  It  is  by  many  persons  believed  that  the  origbal  remains 
in  the  possession  of  M.  Calomarde  ;  but  the  author  has  reason 
to  believe  that  what  he  has  stated  above  is  correct 

t  The  Count  de  Alcudia  was  the  mmister  whom  she  grossly 
insulted  in  the  presence  of  his  colleagues. 
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the  liberals  had  formed  a  party  to  place  the  In- 
fiiDte  Don  Francisco  upon  the  throne  in  case  the 
queen's  issue  should  not  survive.  It  is  painful  to 
revert  to  such  topics ;  but  it  must  not  be  forgot- 
ten that  the  march  of  madness  had  commenced — 
that  the  radical  men  of  the  movement  were  gain- 
ing the  ascendency^  and  that  it  was  both  their  in- 
terest and  their  inclination  to  prevent  the  acces- 
sion of  the  only  prince  who  could  check  their  ca- 
reer. Facts  might  be  quoted  to  show  that  this 
ulterior  design  was  favoured  by  personages  who 
saw  that  the  tenure  of  their  places  and  the  dura- 
tion of  their  prospects  depended  upon  the  lives  of 
two  infants,  the  situation  of  whose  mother  was 
likely  to  be  rendered  precarious  should  the  coun- 
try be  plunged  into  a  dvil  war,  of  which  fresh 
symptoms  daily  made  their  appearance.  Suffice 
it,  however,  to  know  that  the  Infanta  Dona  Luisa 
Carlota  was  her  sister's  principal  adviser  at  this 
crisis ;  and  that  through  her  activity,  boldness,  and 
contrivances,  those  plans  were  chiefly  organised 
which  prevented  the  law  of  Philip  V.  from  taking 
its  due  course  on  the  demise  of  Ferdinand  VII. 

The  queen  seemed  determined  to  tear  away 
the  last  shred  by  which  the  character  of  her  en^ 
feebled  and  declining  husband  was  held  together. 
On  the  31st  December  she  summoned  to  the  pa- 
lace the  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  the  ministers,  and 
several  other  functionaries,  nobles,  and  dignitaries, 
in  whose  presence  the  king  made  a  protest^  in 
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which  he  alleged  that  **  in  signing  the  decree  of 
the  18th  September,  he  had  been  taken  by  sur- 
prise in  the  moments  of  an  agony  to  which  he 
Was  reduced  by  a  serious  malady  ; — that  disloyal 
and  deluded  men  then  surrounded  his  bed,  and 
led  him  to  believe  that  the  kingdom  was  opposed 
to  the  observance  of  the  pragmatic  sanction,  by 
representing  that  torrents  of  blood  would  flow 
and  destruction  ensue  if  it  was  not  abolished,*'  &c. 
After  this  introduction,  and  after  observing  that 
*'he  was  now  fully  acquainted  with  the  false- 
hoods by  which  the  loyalty  of  the  Spanish  people 
had  been  calumniated,  and  free  from  the  influence 
and  restraints  of  those  circumstances,  he  so- 
lemnly declared  that  the  decree  then  signed  was 
obtained  by  surprise — was  the  result  of  misrepre- 
sentations, and  therefore  to  be  held  as  null  and 
void  of  eflect."* 

*  In  a  decree  issued  by  Carlos  V.  at  Castello  Branco,  and 
dated  October  25th,  speaking  of  this  document,  he  asserts, 
that  "  when  Ferdinand  VII.  was  at  La  Granja,  near  the  gates 
of  eternity,  and  threatened  to  be  called  upon  to  render  an  ac- 
count to  God  of  the  actions  of  his  life,  he  was  unable  to  resist 
the  stings  of  conscience,  which  caused  him  to  see  the  error  into 
which  he  had  been  led ;  in  consequence  of  which  he  gpania^ 
neoutfyy  and  without  any  interested  person  having  been  able  to 
give  him  the  slightest  hint  upon  the  subject,  (for  no  one  was 
then  allowed  to  offer  him  consolation,  or  in  his  sad  situation 
even  to  speak  to  him,)  absolutely  and  peremptorily  revoked 
all  previo^us  arrangements ;  thus  himself  declaring  that  to  me 
alone,  after  his  demise,  the  succession  to  the  throne  legally  be- 
longed." Don  Carlos  V.  then  remarks,  '*  that  amidst  so  many 
infirmities  his  brother's  life  was  in  the  most  astonishing  manner 
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At  first  it  was  wished  to  deny  that  any  such 
decree  as  that  of  Septemher  18th  had  been  signed ; 
but  the  rank  and  number  of  the  persons  who  wit- 
nessed it  rendered  it  imposssible  to  give  currency 
to  so  gross  a  falsehood.  The  ministers  who  ad- 
vised this  last  degrading  farce  could  not  indeed 
conceal  the  fact  that,  although  the  original  had 
been  secured,  certificates  and  other  testimonies  of 
what  the  king  had  done  were  in  existence,  and 
would  one  day  or  other  appear  against  them.  A 
subterfuge  was  therefore  preferred,  supported  by 
false  allegations;  for  if  the  king  in  reality  had 
been  told  **  that  torrents  of  blood  would  flow*^  in 
case  the  pragmatic  sanction  should  be  persisted 
in,  as  the  sequel  proved,  he  had  only  heard  the 
truth  from  those  ministers  whom  the  queen  dis- 
graced and  was  then  persecuting.  But  what 
mattered  either  truth,  consistency,  or  even  the 
laws  and  public  opinion,  when  a  crown  and  poli- 
tical power  were  at  stake  ?  There  was  no  time  to 
be  lost.  Whilst  the  ceremonies  of  this  singular 
attestation  were  going  on,  a  Carlist  reaction,  the 
efl^  of  that  indignation  felt  by  the  people,  was 
attempted  at  Toledo  ;*  and  it  was  ascertained  that 

prolonged,  and,  during  the  debilitated  state  of  his  health,  that 
his  mind  was  changed,  and  through  threats  and  intrigues  a 
counter-declaration  obtained."  It  need  not  be  asked  which 
party  will  be  the  more  readily  believed. 

*  As  many  as  fifteen  hundred  insurgents  appeared  before  the 
gates  of  that  city  and  summoned  it  to  surrender.  They  dis- 
persed on  learning  the  arrival  of  a  competent  force  from  Madrid. 
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several  more  were  preparing  in  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  in  spite  of  the  infante's  uniform  decla^ 
ration  that  he  would  second  no  demonstrations  in 
his  own  favour  so  long  as  his  brother  lived. 

Although  the  king  had  acquiesced  in  almost 
everything  required  of  him»  his  demeanour  was 
nevertheless  marked  by  a  visible  restlessness, 
which  increased  as  he  became  better  acquainted 
with  the  state  of  public  opinion  in  the  interior. 
It  was  evident  that  Ferdinand,  however  debili- 
tated in  mind  and  broken  in  spirit,  could  never 
have  become  on  a  sudden  so  completely  changed 
as  to  be  a  willing  instrument  in  the  restoration  of 
an  order  of  things  which  he  had  so  long  resisted. 
Apprehensions  were  even  entertained  that  he  had 
formed  the  secret  design  of  withdrawing  the  sove* 
reign  power  from  the  queen  before  the  grand 
scheme  was  organised;  and  nothing  was  to  be 
spared  to  avert  a  stroke  whereby  the  succession  of 
the  infant  Isabel  might  be  endangered,  and  the 
power  of  the  liberals  would  be  inevitably  over- 
thrown. In  order,  therefore,  to  gain  time^  the 
day  after  the  protest  was  signed, — that  is,  on  the 
1st  January  1883, — the  queen  issued  a  decree,  or- 
daining that,  as  motives  of  secrecy  no  longer  ex- 
isted, all  the  records  of  the  Cortes  of  1789,  toge- 
ther with  the  opinions  had  thereon,  should  be 
printed  and  published,  as  important  documents 
for  history/'  This  abrupt  and  curious  mandate  is 
countersigned  by  M.  Zea ;  and  by  virtue  thereof. 
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undigested  and  imperfect  documents,  which  for 
so  many  years  had  lain  neglected  in  one  of  the 
government  offices^  were  brought  forth  to  public 
view,  as  a  key  to  the  unintelligible  pragmatic 
sanction  of  March  29th,  1830.* 

Four  days  afterwards,  to  the  surprise  of  every 
one,  an  ordinance  made  its  appearance,  signed  by 
the  Idng,  in  which  he  sets'  forth  that,  *'  being 
recovered  from  his  illness,  he  had  determined  to 
take  upon  himself  the  despatch  of  public  business;" 
and,  under  the  same  date  of  January  4th,  a  con- 
gratulatory letter  was  inserted  in  the  Gazette,  ad« 
dressed  to  the  queen,  and  accompanied  by  a  de- 
cree, in  which  his  majesty  pompously  thanks  the 
late  regent  for  the  part  she  had  taken  in  the  ad- 
ministration during  his  illness,  and  orders  a  medal 
to  be  struck  '*  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  her 
splendid  actions."  Thus  terminated  a  regency 
fmmed  in  direct  opposition  to  established  law, 
and,  if  it  be  possible  to  judge  from  results,  devised 
during  the  king's  infirmity  for  the  purpose  of 
hastening  the  revolution,  by  enabling  his  delegate 
to  carry  into  effect  plans  to  which  he  himself,  in 
his  lucid  moments  at  least,  would  never  have 

*  These  papers  were  deposited  in  a  part  of  the  palace  for- 
merly occupied  by  the  minister  of  grace  and  justice,  but  which 
was  afterwards  added  to  the  Infante  Don  Carlos's  apartments ; 
and  at  the  time  a  search  for  them  was  ordered,  the  very  records 
which  were  intended  to  defeat  his  right  to  the  throne  lay  con- 
cealed in  a  recess  in  one  of  the  rooms  used  by  some  members 
of  the  infiinte'a  own  family. 
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consented.  In  reassuming  the  powers  of  govern- 
ment, Ferdinand  VII.  evinced  a  degree  of  firm- 
ness scarcely  to  be  expected  in  the  weak  state 
of  his  health,  and  situated  as  he  was :  for  it  may 
be  easily  conceived  that  many  of  his  doubts  and 
fears,  like  the  morning  vapours,  must  have  va- 
nished into  thin  air  on  the  approach  of  ah  en- 
chanting queen,  who  professed  to  devote  herself 
to  the  welfare  of  the  Spanish  people — to  die  in 
their  cause,  and  whose  great  policy  was  to  subdue 
all  hearts  by  her  pleasing  manners  and  winning 
affiibility. 

The  congratulatory  letter  and  the  decree  for 
the  medal  were  evidently^  intended  to  soften  the 
effect  which  the  king^s  determination  to  reassume 
the  reins  of  government  might  have  upon  the 
public;  yet  it  is  not  the  less  true  that  Ferdi- 
nand VII,  whose  bedside  was  closely  watched, 
had  in  some  way  or  other  been  made  sensible 
of  the  false  step  which  he  had  taken,  as  well  as  of 
the  imminent  peril  to  which  the  country  was  ex- 
posed. It  is  believed  that  the  rising  near  Toledo 
produced  some  impression  upon  his  mind  ;  but  it 
is  more  than  probable  that  he  trembled  on  re- 
ceiving information  that  the  late  refugees — the 
men  of  1812  and  1820 — those  whom  he  was  sup- 
posed to  have  persecuted,  and  who  had  so  lately 
assembled  on  the  frontiers  in  hostile  array  against 
him,  were  hurrying  on  to  Madrid  with  appetites 
whetted  by  disappointment  and  eager  for  place ; — 
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subjects  upon  which  no  one  could  give  him  more 
correct  information  than  the  new-comer  presiding 
over  his  council.  That  he  felt  that  the  queen 
had  identified  her  interests  with  those  of  men 
whom  for  years  he  was  accustomed  to  consider  as 
his  bitterest  enemies,  and  that  he  regretted  the 
precipitancy  with  which  certain  measures  had 
been  adopted,  are  facts  placed  beyond  dispute : 
but  he  had  erred  in  his  choice  of  ministers,  and 
was  now  unable  either  to  recover  the  confidence 
of  the  royalists,  or  to  establish  that  character  for 
firmness  and  energy  which  by  repeated  instances 
of  misgovemment  he  had  long  before  irretrievably 
lost.  Without  confidence  in  himself,  without 
support  from  others — sensible  of  his  errors,  yet 
unable  to  apply  a  remedy  to  mischiefs  which  he 
perceived  too  late,  the  unhappy  monarch  was 
hurried  down  a  current  which  was  to  end  in  the 
cataract  of  a  revolution. 


VOL.  ir. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

The  Princess  de  Beira  exiled. — Th6  Infante  Don  Carlos  and  Fa-* 
mily  accompany  her. — Cordova. — The  Infante's  Declaration. 
— Meeting  of  the  Cortes. — The  Neapolitan  Protest. — The 
Jura. — Amusements  fail — ^A  royal  Bull-fight— Cortes  not 
consulted. — Public  opinion  defied. — Queen's  efforts. — Tere- 
sita  the  Milliner. — Ferdinand  VIL  dies. — Queen  assumes  the 
government* — Policy  of  England  and  France. — Remarks  on 
its  injustice. 

Tnouctf  the  king  had  once  more  taken  into  his 
hands  the  reins  of  government,  he  retained  only 
the  shadow  of  power.  The  queen,  whose  influ- 
ence remained  undiminished,  had  the  virtual  ma- 
nagement of  afiairs,  and  the  same  system  was 
pursued  with  unabated  energy.  The  mind  of 
Ferdinand  had  caught  the  contagion  of  feebleness 
from  the  decay  of  his  corporeal  frame ;  and  though 
he  was  well  aware  that  the  policy  of  his  consort 
was  efiecting  the  ruin  of  the  monarchy,  he  felt 
himself  unable  to  avert  the  approaching  calamity, 
partly  from  the  complete  exhaustion  of  whatever 
energy  he  might  once  have  possessed,  and  still 
more  from  the  depressing  consciousness  that  he 
had  discountenanced  and  injured  the  faithful  por- 
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tian  of  his  subjects  till  their  affections  had  been 
alienated  beyond  recovery. 

The  queen  and  her  friends  in  the  mean  while 
nev^  lost  sight  of  the  grand  object  in  view. 
Though  the  king  nominally  governed,  many  refu- 
gees on  their  arrival  were  appointed  to  the  most 
important  departments  of  the  administration,  and 
there  seemed  to  be  a  wish  to  use  the  sovereign  as 
an  instrument  in  the  condemnation  of  his  former 
acts.    Not  to  rouse  the  passions  of  the  country 
too  far,  the  dominant  party  called  themselves  the 
**  moderate  liberals,"  and,  as  a  cover  to  their  ul- 
terior design,  began  by  the  semblance  of  refonn- 
ing  some  of  those  abuses  which  most  affected  the 
middle  orders.    The  first  attempt  was  at  munici- 
pal ameliorations,  and  under  date  of  February  2nd« 
a  decree  was  promulgated  for  the  revival  of  the 
ayuntamkntoSf  or  city  corporations ;  but,  without 
striking  at  the  existing  defects,  it  merely  ordained 
that  a  number  of  townsmen  should  be  annually 
elected  as  a  counterbalance  to  those  members  who 
held  hereditary  seats. 

The  cabinet  was,  however,  by  no  means  unani- 
mous. In  it  two  parties  existed, — one  for  the 
•*  movement,"  and  the  other  for  the  "  resistance.** 
At  the  head  of  the  first  was  the  queen,  supported 
by  Messrs.  Encima  y  Piedra,  Ulloa,  and  Fernandez 
del  Pino ;  while  the  other,  composed  of  the  king, 
and  Messrs.  Zea,  Ofalla,  and  Cruz,  offered  an  oppo- 
sition which  only  served  to  stimulate  their  adver- 

d2 
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saries  to  greater  exertions.  The  result  of  such  a 
struggle  could  not  be  dubious,  particularly  after 
Sir  S.  Canning^s  visit  to  Madrid  and  the  as- 
surances conveyed  to  the  queen  by  M.  de  Bayne- 
val.  Although  great  care  was  taken  to  conceal 
the  real  state  of  the  king's  health,  it  was  feared 
that  he  could  hot  long  survive,  and  great  anxiety 
prevailed  among  the  queen's  partisans  to  be  pre- 
pared for  an  event  likely  to  put  their  strength  to 
the  test.  Every  arrangement  was  accordingly 
made  to  fortify  her  cause  by  the  aid  of  foreign 
alliances,  as  well  as  by  an  increase  in  the  army. 

One  of  the  first  steps  taken  was  to  allow  the 
organisation  of  a  free  corps,  called  Cristinos,  spe- 
cially pledged  to  support  the  queen,  and,  as  it 
were,  wearing  her  uniform.  An  ordinance  also 
passed  to  add  25,000  men  to  the  regular  army,  in 
which  levy  the  refugees  holding  military  rank 
were  to  be  included ;  and  it  was  at  the  same  time 
determined  to  disband  the  royalist  volunteers, — a 
body  of  850,000  men,  raised  as  a  check  upon  the 
liberals,  and  to  whose  vigilance  the  country  was 
principally  indebted  for  the  tranquillity  enjoyed 
since  1824.  A  commission  was  next  appointed 
to  search  for  precedents,  with  a  view  of  convoking 
the  Cortes  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
infant  princess.*  The  great  coup  de  main,  however, 
still  remained  to  be  struck— one  long  contem- 
plated, for  the  execution  of  which  the  queen's 

*  The  commission  consisted  of  Messrs.  Clemencin,  Reynosa, 
and  Gonzalez. 
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retainers  summoned  aU  their  courage  and  em- 
ployed all  their  abilities.  ^ 

It  had  long  been  evident  that  the  insuperable 
barrier  standing  between  the  Princess  Isabel  and 
the  throne  was  her  uncle,  strong  in  his  legal 
rights,  and,  as  the  representative  of  the  conser- 
vative principle,  supported  by  the  wealth,  the 
rank,  and  the  properly-directed  intelligence  of 
the  country.  Charged  with  the  high  commis- 
sion of  not  only  defending  the  national  institu-* 
tions,  but  of  repelling  the  attacks  of  innovators, 
the  Infante  Don  Carlos  seemed  dedgned  by 
the  hand  of  Providence  to  rescue  his  unhappy 
country  from  the  revolutionary  vortex  into  which 
it  had  been  dragged  through  a  misguided  adhe- 
rence to  the  selfish  politics  of  an  ambitious  queen, 
and  by  his  conciliating  manners  to  lay  the  foun- 
dations of  permanent  tranquillity.  Often  had  his 
enemies  assailed  him  with  outrages,  with  false- 
hoods, and  every  weapon  of  an  unscrupulous  po- 
licy ;  and  as  often  had  his  erect  and  fearless  atti- 
tude reduced  their  calumnies  to  silence.  From 
an  early  period  he  formed  the  resolution  not  to 
interfere  so  long  as  his  brother  lived  or  left  male 
issue  behind  him ;  and  in  the  steady  prosecution 
of  this  purpose,  not  only  rejected  the  crown  when 
tendered  to  him,  but  also  implored  his  friends 
to  refrain  from  all  demonstrations  in  his  fa- 
vour. In  thus  shaping  his  actions  by  the  un- 
erring rule  of   duty,    he  felt  that  he  was  in- 
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vincible;  and  resigning  his  cause  to  that  Provi-f 
dence  who  is  the  establisher  and  upholder  of  le« 
gitimate  kings,  he  heeded  not  the  revilings  of 
mercenary  apostates,  or  the  plots  of  aspiring  re- 
negades. His  conduct  for  the  last  twenty  years 
was  before  his  country,  and  the  increa^ng  attach* 
ment  of  honest  and  reflecting  men  his  shield. 

It  was  difiicult  to  dislodge  a  prince  intrendied 
in  such  a  position,  and  who,  as  long  as  he  con- 
tinued to  tread  in  that  course  which  he  had  hi-^ 
therto  followed,  was  invulnerable.  He  besides 
stood  well  with  the  king,  who  loved  him  as  a 
brother,  and  yet  as  a  sovereign  felt  jealous  of  his 
popularity.  A  plan  was  therefore  laid  to  weaken 
his  influence  by  diminishing  the  cirde  of  his 
friends.  Among  that  number  the  most  obnox- 
ious to  the  ruling  powers  was  the  Princess  de 
Beira,  who,  with  her  sister,  the  Infanta  Dona 
Maria  Frandsca,  the  consort  of  the  Infante  Don 
Carlos,  kept  alive  the  hopes  of  the  royalists,  and 
assuaged  the  griefs  of  many  deserving  function* 
aries  and  officers  abruptly  dismissed.  The  prin- 
cess held  an  elevated  station  in  public  esteem ;  her 
devotion  to  the  national  cause  and  her  horror  of 
revolution  having  won  all  hearts,  and  acquired 
the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  lovers  of  orda*. 
She  was  besides  sincerely  attached  to  her  sister 
and  her  sister's  sons,  of  whose  rights,  and  conse- 
.  quently  of  those  of  the  father,  she  had  become  a 
strenuous  champion.    She  consoled  the  persecuted 
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members  of  the  royal  family,  and  by  her  talents, 
as  well  as  by  her  intrepidity  and  foresight,  guard- 
ed against  misfortunes  in  which  they  would  other- 
wise have  been  involved. 

As  naturally  may  be  imagined,  the  presence  of 
this  spirited  princess  could  not  fail  to  be  offensive 
to  the  queen's  party.  A  sentence  of  proscription 
had  irom  the  first  gone  forth  against  her,  which 
it  was  impossible  to  recall ;  and  the  princess  her- 
self had  long  been  aware  that  there  was  no  ven- 
geance, political  or  personal,  that  her  enemies 
were  not  disposed  to  inflict  upon  her.  Still  were" 
they  at  a  loss  how  to  rid  themselves  of  a  power- 
ful adversary  against  whom  no  charge  could  be 
preferred.  They  therefore  induced  the  king  to 
believe  that  the  princess  was  conspiring  against 
him ;  and  upon  this  idle  tale  her  persecutors  raised 
a  superstructure  of  calumny  and  abuse,  without 
however  being  able  to  prevail  upon  him  to  de- 
clare open  hostility  against  her.  Ferdinand  VII. 
stood  in^awe  of  one  whose  sister  he  himself  had 
espoused,  and  whose  political  conduct,  as  well  as 
the  part  which  she  took  in  the  unfortunate  con- 
test with  which  the  palace  was  at  that  moment 
convulsed,  he  could  not  help  admiring,  however 
strongly  he  was  borne  away  by  the  march  of 
events. 

An  expedient  in  the  usual  way  was  resorted 
to.  Cordova,  who  has  since  played  so  conspi- 
cuous a  part  in  the  diplomatic  and  military  trans- 
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actions  of  his  country,  happening  to  be  the  Spa- 
nish charg6-d'affaires  near  Dom  Miguel,  was 
instructed  to  obtain  a  letter  signifying  to  the 
princess  that  her  family  in  Portugal  were  anxious 
to  see  her,*  Cordova  managed  this  little  affair 
dexterously :  the  letter  was  obtained  and  handed 
to  the  princess,  together  with  a  passport,  which 
she  received  in  the  light  of  a  positive  command 

*  D.  Luis  Fernandez  de  Cordova  is  the  grandson  of  the  ad- 
miral of  that  name  who  lost  the  action  off  Cape  St.  Vincent, 
for  which  he  was  condemned  by  a  council  of  war  assembled  at 
Cadiz,  under  the  presidency  of  D,  Antonio  Valdes,  to  the  loss 
of  his  rank,  deprived  for  ever  of  military  command,  forbidden 
to  present  himself  at  court,  and  interdicted  from  appearing  in 
the  chief  town  of  a  maritime  department.  Young  Cordova 
was  a  lad  of  sprightly  imagination,  fonder  of  amusements  than 
study.  He  was  dismissed  from  the  cadet's  college;  but  his 
name,  and  the  consideration  paid  to  his  grandfather,  notwith- 
standing his  misfortune,  still  affording  him  some  patronage,  he 
obtained  subaltern  rank  in  the  army.  When  Quiroga  and 
Riego  raised  the  standard  at  La  Isla,  young  Cordova  was  re- 
siding with  his  mother  and  sisters  at  Cadiz,  Having  declared 
against  the  insurrection,  and  shown  some  activity  in  defending 
the  town,  the  military  commander,  Campana,  made  him  his 
adjutant,  and  he  became  noted  for  his  domineering  conduct 
and  fondness  for  giving  orders.  Being  one  day  in  command  of 
the  Cortabura,  where  a  twenty-four  pounder  was  stationed,  he 
observed  a  party  of  constitutionalists  coming  along  the  narrow 
neck  of  land  leading  to  the  town,  and  finsd  upon  them,  by  which 
means  their  advance  was  checked. 

Young  Cordova  now  thought  himself  a  little  hero ;  but  the 
subsequent  triumph  of  the  La  Isla  party  placed  him  in  a  false 
position,  and  he  sunk  into  obscurity.  On  the  restoration  he 
received  the  rank  of  ensign  in  the  royal  guards,  equivalent  to 
that  of  captain  in  the  regular  army.  In  this  corps  he  con- 
tinued, and  was  among  the  officers  who  on  the  1st  July  most 
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to  quit  Spain.  The  Infante  Don  Carlos  and  his 
$pouse  were  indignant  at  this  mean  and  dastardly 
proceeding,  which  they  considered  as  levelled 
against  themselves,  particularly  as  it  was  pre-* 
ceded  by  other  demonstrations  of  an  equally  in- 
sidious character,  denoting  danger  to  them  and 
their  family.* 
Protesting  against  a  separation,    the  mfante 

laboured  to  induce  the  dissatisfied  guards  to  go  to  the  Pardo» 
and  on  the  7th  accompanied  them  in  the  attack  upon  Madrid, 
the  detachment  to  which  he  belonged  being  the  one  that  took 
the  piece  of  artillery  on  the  principal  square.  In  the  after- 
noon, when  the  guards  refused  to  capitulate  and  were  about  to 
push  into  the  interior,  Cordova  and  twenty-three  other  oflScers 
leA  the  ranks,  and  seeking  refuge  in  the  palace,  hid  themselves 
in  the  apartment  of  the  master  of  the  robes,  who  furnished 
them  with  disguises,  where  they  remained  twenty-four  hours, 
and  afterwards  found  an  asylum  in  (he  Infante  Don  Carlos's  ha- 
bitation. Thence  they  were  conveyed  to  the  houses  of  several 
foreign  ambassadors,  where  they  lay  concealed,  and  after- 
wards escaped  from  the  country.  They  owed  their  lives  to 
the  protection  of  the  royal  family,  particularly  of  the  Infante 
Don  Carlos  and  his  spouse.  Cordova  was  the  secretary  of  lega- 
tion in  London  at  the  time  the  Duke  de  Villahermosa  settledi 
the  British  claims,  with  whom  he  had  some  dispute,  but  re- 
tained the  good  wishes  of  his  patrons  at  court.  In  1832, 
he  was  a  major-general  and  an  ambassador,  through  a  con- 
tinuance 6f  the  same  favour.  He  joined  the  queen's  party, 
was  her  envoy  in  Portugal,  and  has  since  commanded  her 
army  in  the  north.  The  rest  of  his  story  is  well  known.  He 
is  now  an  exile  in  France,  and,  like  many  others  of  the  same 
class  of  persons,  assailed  by  those  of  his  own  party ;  but  there 
is  no  likelihood  of  his  conduct  being  subjected  to  the  inquiry  of 
a  council  of  war. 

•  Towards  the  latter  end  of  1882,  two  plans  were  formed  to 
assassinate  the  infante ;  but  both  were  defeated.     Counsellor 
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flew  to  his  brother's  apartment  and  begged  to  be 
allowed  to  accompany  the  princess.  The  long, 
little  aware  of  the  plots  going  on  in  his  own  cabinet, 
refused  the  permission  solicited.  Scarcely  had  the 
persecuted  prince  left  the  royal  apartment  when 
M.  Zea  entered,  and  was  informed  of  the  nature 
of  the  infante's  application  and  the  answer  given 
to  it.  The  wily  minister  in  the  most  humble  tone 
assured  his  royal  master  that  it  would  be  advisable 
to  allow  the  infante  to  quit  the  country,  as  his 
presence  greatly  obstructed  the  course  of  public 
business  and  might  hereafter  lead  to  seribus  diffi- 
culties. The  king  after  some  persuasion  acquis 
esced,and  gavedirectionsthat  his  brotherand  family 
should  accompany  the  princess.*  The  royal  party- 
left  Madrid,  to  the  great  dismay  of  the  royalists, 

Otaly  and  Generals  Grimarest,  Maroto,  and  Chaperon,  together 
with  the  Counts  del  Prado  and  Negre,  his  personal  friends, 
were  arrested,  the  latter  while  engaged  in  an  evening  party 
with  the  infante,  to  whose  household  he  belonged.  They  were 
all  conveyed  to  prison,  and  proceedings  instituted  against  them, 
but  no  charges  resulted.  They  were  nevertheless  banished, 
Grimarest  to  Santander,  and  Otal  and  the  Count  de  Prado  to 
Iviza.  The  Count  de  Negre  escaped^  and  was  afterwards 
taken  going  to  Portugal.  He  is  still  confined  in  the  Castle  of 
St  Sebastian  at  Cadiz.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Sacanel,  one  of 
the  infante's  equerries,  was  also  arrested  and  confined  at  Car- 
thagena,  whence  he  escaped  and  passed  over  to  Portugal. 
The  Countess  de  Benameji,  an  aged  grandee,  to  the  scandal  of 
every  one,  was  also  thrown  into  prison,  as  well  as  mkay  other 
distinguished  persons  suspected  of  Carlism. 

*  As  a  cover  to  this  extraordinary  affair,  the  following  royal 
order  was  inserted  in  the  Gazette  of  March  14th : — <<  By  a  letter 
addressed  to  me  from  Braga  on  the  23rd  ult  my  august  cousin, 
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with  an  esoc»rt  commanded  by  General  Minio,  one 
of  the  very  officers  who  took  charge  of  the  force 
which  accompanied  the  royal  family  when  they 
were  conveyed  as  prisoners  from  Seville  to  Cadis 
in  June  182S.  They  reached  Elvas  on  the  21st 
cf  March,  and  thence  proceeded  to  Lisbon,  where 
they  arrived  on  the  27th* 

Freed  from  all  restraint,  the  queen  now  found 
herself  in  a  situation  to  carry  on  her  projects  with 
more  ease.  On  the  4th  of  April,  an  ordinance 
was  issued,  directing  the  Cortes  to  meet  on  the 
ensuing  20th  June,  for  the  purpose  of  swearing 
allegiance  to  the  infant  princess;  and,  through 
Cordova,  application  was  also  made  to  the  Infante 
Don  Carlos,  to  ascertain  whether  he  would  take 
the  oath  to  his  niece,  to  which,  under  date  of  the 

the  KlDg  of  Portugal,  expressed  to  me  his  earnest  wish  that  the 
Princess  de  Beira,  his  sister,  my  very  dear  and  well-heloved 
cousin,  should  return  to  her  family  in  that  kingdom,  as  the 
guardianship  of  her  son,  the  Infante  Don  Sebastian,  which  led 
to  her  coming  into  and  sojourn  in  Spain,  has  been  terminated 
by  his  marriage.  I  have  acceded  to  this  reasonable  request, 
and  the  princess  having  signified  her  assent,  has  fixed  her  de- 
parture for  the  16th  instant ;  and  I  have  also  permitted,  upon 
their  request,  the  Infantes  Don  Carlos  and  Don  Sebastian,  with 
their  respective  families,  to  accompany  her  for  two  months.  I 
therefi^re  inform  you  of  this,  that  you  may  communicate  it  to 
whom  it  may  concern,  in  order  that  every  necessary  preparatimi 
for  the  safety  and  dignity  of  the  august  travellers  may  be  made. 
I  forbid,  as  I  did  in  my  own  journey  into  Catalonia,  that  any 
honours  be  rendered  to  them  which  may  be  burthensome  to  the 
people." — A  meaner  act  of  duplicity  than  this  was  perhaps  never 
practised. 
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89tK  of  Apryl,  he  gave  in  the  following  declaia- 
tion»  inclosed  in  a  letter  to  his  brother  Ferdinand. 
"  Convinced  of  the  legitimate  rights  which  I  pos- 
sess to  the  crown  of  Spain  so  long  as  your  majesty- 
has  no  heir  male  to  the  same,  I  do  aver  that 
neither  my  conscience  nor  my  honour  permit  me 
to  take  the  oath  required,  or  recognise  any  other 
than  those  rights :  and  this  I  solemnly  dedare." 

This  declaration  caused  no  small  uneasiness  to 
the  inmates  of  the  palace,  which  increased  with 
the  alarming  symptoms  in  the  king's  health. 
Great  inquietude  was  also  noticed  in  the  provinces, 
where  several  counter-movements  were  attempted 
and  easily  quelled,  the  new  system  being  so  com- 
pletely organised  that  all  opposition  became  fruit- 
less. Public  attention  was  now  turned  to  the  ap- 
proaching meeting  of  the  Cortes,  and  the  novelty 
of  the  expected  scenes  served  to  divert  the  minds 
of  the  Spanish  people  from  the  contemplation  of 
the  calamities  reserved  for  them.  Preparations 
were  made  to  give  Sctat  to  the  ceremony,  and,  un- 
der the  pretext  of  a  review,  a  large  body  of  troops 
ordered  up  to  the  capital.  Care  was  however 
taken  to  impress  the  idea  that  no  legislative  power 
was  to  be  exercised  by  the  Cortes,  and  that  their 
functions  were  to  be  confined  to  the  oath  to  be 
taken  to  the  princess. 

At  length  the  20th  of  June,  the  day  fixed  for 
the  jura,  arrived,  and  the  members  of  the  royal 
family,  prelates,  grandees,  and  deputies,  moved  in 
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processional  order  to  the  royal  monastery  of  St. 
Jerome*  through  streets  decorated  with  hangings 
of  silk  and  velvet,  protected  by  an  immense  body 
of  guards.  In  the  church  of  the  monastery  the 
ceremony  was  performed,  which  occupied  nearly 
four  hours.  The  deputies  present  amounted  to 
seventy-six,  representing  thirty-eight  cities  and 
towns.  Before  the  jura  commenced,  a  paper  was 
delivered  in  by  the  envoy  of  the  King  of  Naples, 
in  which  his  majesty,  after  alluding  to  the  ori- 
gin of  the  law  of  Philip  V,  formally  protested 
*•  against  the  pragmatic  sanction  of  March  29th, 
1830,  and  against  every  other  act  that  may  alter 
or  in  any  way  affect  those  principles  hitherto  con- 
stituting the  bases  of  the  power  and  splendour  of 
the  house  of  Bourbon,  and  of  the  eventual,  incon- 
testible,  and  sacred  rights  transmitted  to  him  by 
the  fundamental  law  of  succession  hitherto  in- 
variably observed,  and  obtained  by  sacrifices  of 
the  greatest  magnitude."'!'  The  King  of  Sardinia's 
minister  afterwards  presented  a  similar  protest. 

*  A  fine  old  Gothic  building  near  the  palace  of  Buen  Retiro. 
He  Jeromites  formerly  had  their  monastery,  built  by  Henry 
IV.  in  1464,  near  the  Pardo ;  but  the  place  having  been  found 
unhealthy,  it  was  transferred  to  the  present  spot  in  1503.  The 
coronation  of  the  kings  and  the  juras  of  princes  are  usually 
performed  in  this  church. 

f  Subjoined  are  the  arguments  upon  which  this  protest  is 
founded: — "That  the  said  law  of  1713  was  enacted  by  the 
chief  of  a  new  dynasty,  with  all  the  formalities  that  were 
requisite  and  indispensable  to  its  validity,  and  at  a  time  when 
a  concurrence  of  extraordinary  and  distressing  circumstances 
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The  Archbishop  of  Toledo  having  dedined  be- 
ing present,  the  religious  part  of  the  ceremony 
vas  performed  by  the  Archbishop  of  Granada,, 
with  all  those  solemnities  calculated  to  inspire 
awe  and  leave  a  lasting  impression  on  the  minds 
of  the  spectators.  It  however  failed  in  eflFect 
and  passed  off  coldly.  By  reflecting  persons  it 
was  considered  as  an  act  of  injustice  against  an 
absent  prince  and  the  prelude  to  national  misfor- 

justified  the  propriety  of  a  new  law  of  succession;  that  it  is  a 
law  consecrated  by  more  than  a  century  of  uninterrupted  ex- 
istence ;  that  it  was  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  stipula- 
tions which  secured  the  throne  of  Spain  t6  the  grandson  of 
Louis  XIV.  and  to  his  male  descendants,  and  that  the  weighty 
reasons  in  which  it  originated  continue  to  subsist. 

<<  We  have  further  considered,  that  an  order  of  succession 
established  as  this  was,  by  the  consent  and  under  the  guarantee 
of  the  principal  powers  of  Europe,  and  recognised  successively 
in  various  treaties  concluded  with  those  powers,  has  become 
obligatory  and  unalterable,  and  has  transmitted  to  all  the  de- 
scendants of  Philip  V.  rights  which,  as  they  were  .obtained  by 
the  sacrifice  of  other  rights,  they  cannot  relinquish  witliout 
material  injury  to  themselves,  and  without  failing  in  the  consi- 
deration due  to  the  illustrious  head  and  founder  of  their  d^^- 
nasty. 

<<  We  are,  moreover,  quite  sure  that  when  such  a  fundam'en- 
tal  law  has  been  once  adopted,  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  any 
one,  according  to  the  obvious  principles  of  universal  legislation, 
to  make  in  it,  so  long  as  the  dynasty  of  its  author  shall  subsist, 
any  innovation  or  change,  on  any  ground  or  pretext  whatso- 
ever. Thus,  as  the  right  acquired  to  the  succession  of  the 
crown  of  Spain  belongs  to  the  male  descendants  of  Philip  V, 
and  to  each  according  to  his  rank  and  priority  of  birth,  upon 
the  demise  of  the  last  possessor  of  the  crown,  the  succession 
devolves  in  full  right  to  the  eldest  born  of  the  elder  branch,  as 
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tunes.  Dissatisfaction  was  also  felt  by  the  depu- 
ties, although  care  had  been  taken  to  elect  libe-/ 
rals,  when  they  found  that  they  were  called  up 
for  a  mere  unmeaning  ceremony,  which,  however 
it  might  enliven  the  capital,  e^cdted  few  sympa- 
thies in  the  provinces.  To  make  up  for  this  dis* 
appointment,  it  was  determined  to  regale  the 
townsmen  and  their  visitors  with  a  bull-fight  in 
the  grandest  style.*    The  public  square  being 

the  prince  most  nearly  related  to  the  deceased ;  and  the  suc- 
cessor does  not  derive  his  right  from  any  act  of  his  predecessor, 
but  from  God  alone,  and  from  that  inviolable  law  by  which  the 
order  of  succession  has  been  established. 

**  It  is  also  evident,  that  were  this  law  destroyed;  all  the 
efforts  made  by  the  prmces  of  Europe  at  the  commencement  of 
the  last  century  for  the  establishment  of  an  exact  equilibrium 
between  their  different  states  would  be  utterly  fruitless ;  nor 
would  there  be  wanting  a  just  ground  for  apprehending  the  re- 
currence of  a  sanguinary  war  of  succession." 

*  Jovellanos,  in  his  Memoria  sobre  las  Diversiones  Pub^ 
UeoMy  observes  that  this  was  one  of  the  diversions  in  which 
during  the  middle  ages  the  nobles  took  part,  and  refers  par- 
ticularly to  the  manner  in  which  the  Count  de  Buelna  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  festivities  of  this  kind  given  at  Seville  in 
honour  of  Henry  Illrd's  return  from  the  siege  of  Gijon.  In 
the  course  of  time  it  declined,  being  considered  both  bloody 
and  barbarous ;  and  Gonzalo  Fernandez  de  Oviedo  mentions 
the  horror  with  which  Isabel  the  Catholic  expressed  herself 
after  being  present  at  an  exhibition.  Trained  combatants  were 
afterwards  hired.  In  the  Alonzine  Code  is  a  law  prohibiting 
prelates  from  being  present  at  bull-fights,  and  another  which 
declares  that  those  who  fight  savage  beasts  for  hire  ought  to  be 
classed  among  degraded  persons ;  a  proof  of  the  feelings  of  the 
framer,  Alonzo  the  Wise,  upon  this  subject.  The  attachment 
of  the  lower  orders  in  Spain  to  this  species  of  amusement  is 
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preferred  to  the  amphitheatre,  it  was  ornamented 
in  the  most  elegant  and  magnificent  manner. 
Even  in  his  delicate  state  of  healthy  the  king  was 
conveyed  thither,  and,  accompanied  by  the  royal 
family,  appeared  on  a  balcony  fitted  up  with  a 
canopy  for  their  reception.  Thrice  he  saluted'an 
assembled  concourse  of  forty  thousand  persons ; 
but  the  vivas  uttered  in  return  for  this  compli- 
ment were  nearly  confined  to  his  suite  and  the 
dependents  of  government — curiosity  alone  seem- 
ed to  have  attracted  the  major  part  of  the  multi- 
tude. The  theatres  were  also  opened,  balls  and 
concerts  given,  and  the  evenings  closed  with  illu- 
minations. The  queen  rode  about  the  town  with 
her  infant  daughter,  endeavouring  to  charm  the 
people  by  her  kindness  and  condescension;    yet 

however  well  known,    and  Charles  Illrd's  attempt  to  abo- 
lish it  proved  ineffectual.     Still  it  is  not  prevalent  in  all  the 
provinces.    In  the  places  where  it  is  established,  the  arrange- 
ments are  under  the  care  of  the  corporations,  the  members  of 
which  apply  the  emoluments  to  charitable  purposes.    Of  all 
the  fdtes  given  at  the  last  Jura,  the  most  striking  were  the  bull- 
fights, which  lasted  three  days.     At  the  one  witnessed  by  tbe 
royal  family,  four  cavaliers  made  their  appearance  in  the  cirde, 
and  were  pompously  introduced  to  the  king  and  queen  by  their 
noble  patrons.     Two  of  them  were  unhorsed,  and  in  a  wounded 
state  conveyed  out  of  the  arena.    The  trained  proficients  then 
entered,  and  the  fights  varied  in  interest  according  to  the  spirit 
displayed  by  the  goaded  and  infuriated  beasts.    As  many  as 
thirty-three  were  slaughtered  in  the  three  evenings,  and    the 
meat  either  sold  at  the  shambles  or  distributed  to  the  poor. 
The  whole  closed  with  a  sham  fight,  in  which  thirty  thousand 
troops  took  part 
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nothing  could  rouse  the  phlegmatic  Madrilenians 
into  demonstrations  of  enthusiasm  m  their  favour. 
The  motives  of  this  theatrical  exhibition  sunk 
deep  into  the  minds  of  those  persons  who  pon- 
dered on  the  past,  and  foresaw  the  storm  already 
gathering.   Seventy-six  popular  delegates  had  been 
summoned  to  take  part  in  a  dumb  show,  at  a  mo- 
ment when  two  of  the  most  important  questions 
which  ever  presented  themselves  to  public  consi- 
deration agitated  the  country.    The  legality  of 
the  alteration  in  the  law  of  succession,  and  the 
appointment  of  a  regent  in  case  of  the  king's 
death,  were  points  which,   everybody  thought, 
ought  to  have  been  submitted  to  the  Cortes,  if 
such  was  the  character  of  the  meeting  just  dis- 
solved.   The  world  had  been  ostentatiously  in- 
formed that,  when  those  of  1789  met  for  the  pur- 
pose of  acknowledging  the  Prince  of  Asturias, 
the  question  of  succession  was  introduced,  and 
this  circumstance,  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  half  a 
century,  made  a  plea  for  the  establishment  of  a 
new  rule :  why  then  all  this  silence  now,  in  de- 
fiance of  public  opinion  ?    The  queen,  at  the  mo- 
ment)  was  supreme,  and  her  rival  a  voluntary 
exile  in  a  foreign  land.    Every  precaution  had 
also  been  adopted  to  secure  the  return  of  depu- 
ties, if  not  favourable  to  her  views,  at  least  be- 
longing  to  the  movement  party ;  and  the  capital 
was  besides  crowded  with  troops.     And  yet  the 
queen  and  her  advisers  had  not  the  courage  to 
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trust  the  decioon  of  two  plaia  que^ons  to  a 
meeting  o£  their  own. callings  feacfuLthat  amoxig 
its  members  some  lixrking  royalist  might  be  found 
to  expose  their  iiyustioe,  and  argue  the  illegatity 
of  their  acts..  Any  sjmipathies  tl^en  excited,  in 
feivour  of  tli^  infante^  might  have,  been  ruiaou^ 
to  a  cause  only  half  consolidated.  It  tfaecefidne 
became  I  necessary,  to  carry  on  the  dehision^  by 
again  resorting  to  sophistry,  ta^giversation^  and 
calumny. 

The  queea  with  difficulty  ooncealedL  the  dis- 
appointment and  chagrin  fdt  by  herself  and  her 
royal  consort  at  the  frigid  manner  in  which  the 
amusements  went  off,  and  the  incivilities  expe- 
rienced by  both.  Her  majesty  was,  however,  by 
no  means  disheartened;  her  courage,  address, 
and  inventive  powers  seemed  to  render  her  supe- 
rior to  all  obstacles.  Her  chief  reliance  waa  on 
her  competitor's  absence,  her  own  vigilance  and 
the  efficiency  of  her  spies  and  police,  by  whose 
means  she  was.  instantly  informed  of  all  that 
passed,  and  enabled:  to  provide  against  danger. 
Persons  in  her  confidence  were  employed  in  the 
civil  and  military  departments,  her  trusty  agents 
constantly  on  the  alert  ;*  and  alth<High  she  occa^ 

*  Among  the  persons  employed  as  agents  to  spy  and  intrigue, 
was  the  noted  Teresita  VaUaretu  She  was  the  daughter  of  the 
queen's  milliner,  and  educated  in  all  the  little  arts  calculated  to 
gain  favour  with  the  inmates  of  a  palace,  among  which  flattery 
was  not  omitted.  Under  the  cover  of  her  mother's  business  she 
had  access  to  the  best  families,  and  extended  her  acquaintance 
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sionally  clashed  with  the  prime  ministeri  who  had 
induced  the  king  to  believe  that  he  kept  up  valu- 
aUe  relations  with  England  and  Russia,  she  ma- 
naged to  retain  her  influence.  It  was  however 
easily  perceived  that  the  king's  health  was  the 
thermometer  which  indicated  the  palace  policy  of 
the  day.  When  in  one  of  his  relapses,  the  queen's 
party  had  the  ascend^icy,  and  every  exertion 

by  oocanbnal  loanB  of  money  to  noUe  ladies,  whose  husbands 
were  either  poor  or  parsimonious.    By  thb  means  she  became 
initiated  into  the  secrets  of  the  hauie  nMesstf  whose  carriages 
were  often  seen  watting  at  bar  door.    She  maijried  a  French* 
man,  who,  tired  of  her  company,  or  not  af^roving  of  her  morals^ 
thought  proper  to  leave  her  to  herself.    Some  of  the  queen's 
dresses  having  arrived  from  Paris,  and  tbe  mother  being  un* 
weS»*  the  sprightly  Teresita  tripped  off  to  the  palace,  to  ex- 
hibit them  to  the  owner,  when  an  altercation  ensued  with  one 
of  the  sentinels,  who  refused  to  let  her  pass.    The  queen  inter* 
fered,  and  admittance  was  ordered*    Some  days  afterwards,  in 
the  performance  of  a  similar  emuidy  she  passed  the  sentinels^ 
and  unceremoniously  penetrated  into  the  apartment  of  the 
Cbmarwfo^,  contrary  to  etiquette.    The  Camamia  on  duty 
remopatrated,  and  told  her  that  she  was  not  in  her  place.    A 
diarp  altercation  ensued,  and^  on  hearing  the  noise,  the  queen, 
who  happened  to  be  in-  the  next  room,   came  out.      Seem- 
ingly overpowered  with  this  instance  of  condescension,  Teresita 
fainted,  and- appeared  much  indisposed.    The  queen  ordered  a 
bed  to  be  prepared  for  her  in  the  palace,  and  directed  the  Co- 
liiiij  HflT  with,  irhom  the  dispute'  originated  to  wait  updn  her^ 
and  hand  her  a  bason  of  broth.    The  little  milliner  thus  came 
into  ftyoDV^  and  afterwards  attended  every  day  to  assist  at  the 
queen's  toilette.    Through  her  address,  and  her  knowledge  of 
aU  tliat  was  passing,  she  gradually  became  an  interesting  per- 
■onage ;  and^  forming  an  intimacy  with  one  of  the  officers  of  the 
royal  guards,  assisted  in  discovering  the  names  of  those  in  that 
corps  opposed  to  the  Cristino  creed.  In 
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was  niade  to  push  forward  the  movetnent.  For 
months  he  had  scarcely  existed  by  any  other  than 
artificial  means ;  but  if  nature  was  able  to  second 
the  skill  of  his  physicians,  and  returning  strength 
rendered  it  possible  for  him  to  attend  to  public 
business,  even  for  a  short  time,  some  proof  of  his 
disapprobation  of  the  impulse  given  to  the  revo- 
lution was  the  inevitable  result. 

In^the  drama  that  was  about  to  commence  it  was  important 
that  the  queen  should  hare  the  guards  true  to  her  own  interests ; 
and  it  was  known  that  the  politics  of  the  great  majority  were 
royalist  Some,  however,  it  had  been  ascertained,  were  dis- 
posed to  second  her  views.  To  separate  these  from  the  rest 
was,  therefore,  deemed  a  desirable  object  Teresita,  who  fre- 
quently had  counselled  the  ministers,  and  told  them  how  to 
write  their  despatches,  was  accordingly  chosen  as  the  principal 
agent.  A  certain  apartment,  not  far  from  the  Plasa  del  Prin- 
cipe, was  taken  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  negotiationis ; 
and  there,  in  the  evening,  the  lady,  who  was  supposed  to  be  a 
dealer  in  tuckers  and  bonnets,  was  in  the  habit  of  jneeting  a  cer- 
tain number  of  the  guards,  alwajrs  attended  by  a  faithful  cadet 
of  the  same  corps,  named  Ainat ;  and  a  profusion  of  Havannah 
cigars  and  good  wine  invariably  graced  the  table.  Tliose  who 
to  the  trusty  agent  expressed  more  than  ordinary  devotion,  to 
the  queen,  were  sure  the  next  day  to  receive  a  handsomely  em- 
broidered purse,  as  may  be  easily  conceived,  not  empty.  In 
this  manner  the  sentiments  and  feelings  of  the  officers  of  the 
guards  were  ascertained,  and  a  black  list  of  dissentients  madd 
out  These  were  all  dismissed  to  the  number  of  four  hundred, 
and  tiieir  places  filled  by  persons  of  Madame  Teresita^s  choosm^; 

There  was  scarcely  a -state  secret  that  was  not  confided  to 
her,  or  a  back-staircase  intrigue  in  which  she  was  not  employ* 
ed.  So  much  did  she  rise  in  importance,  that  the  ministers, 
grandees,  and  the  host  of  flatterers  with  whom  the  palace 
abounded,  courted  her  favours  and  hung  upon  her  smiles.  The 
Duke  de  Alagon  often  showed  his  empressemeni  to  hand  the  all- 
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The  state  of  Portugal  excited  uneasiness  to  all> 
except  the  queen's  party.  The  Pedroites  gained 
Strength,  and,  if  they  succeeded,  it  was  feared  that 
their  example  and  disorganizing- schemes  might 
affect  Spain,  as  she  had  hitherto  sided  with  the 
Miguelite  party.  It  was,  however,  difficult  to 
move  the  king  to  a  change  of  policy,  notwith- 
standing complaints  were  constantly  coming  in  of 

engrossing  fiivourite  down  the  staircase.  One  Sunday,  when 
the  galleries  were  crowded  with  distinguished  persons,  the  mi* 
nister  of  grace  and  justice,  D.  Fernandez  del  Pino,  issued  from 
the  queen's  apartment,  and  after  him  the  light-footed  Teresita 
familiarly  calling  out,  **  Pino  I  Pino  P  The  grave  functionary, 
with  his  portfolio  under  his  arm,  and  subjected  to  the  gaze  of 
the  spectators,  pressed  forwards;  but  the  officious  milliner, 
quickening  her  step,  and  seizing  his  arm,  led  him  back  to  her 
mistress's  room.  So  valuable  were  her  services  considered, 
that  for  some  nights  sentinels  were  placed  at  her  door,  under 
pretext  of  her  life  having  been  threatened  by  the  guards  whom 
she  had  denounced. 

Like  all  favourites  who  repose  confidence  on  royal  patronage 
eaaOy  earned,  the  arbitress  of  Madrid  fashions^  after  along  and 
undisputed  reign,  was  doomed  to  fall.  Among  her  acquaint- 
ance and  occasional  assistanu  was  Maria  Chiquero,  the  prmera 
dama  of  the  theatrical  company  engaged  for  the  sUwSy  or  royal 
residences.  This  lady  was  deep  in  Teresita's  secrets,  as  well  as 
in  those  of  a  higher  personage ;  and  the  conquests  of  both  were 
£%quent  topics  of  conversation,  particularly  in  the  mess-room 
of  the  guards.  In  an  evil  hour  the  too-confiding  milliner  men- 
tioned to  her  fnend  of  the  buskin  her  amours  with  a  certain 
chamberlain,  a  particular  favourite  at  court;  at  the  same  time 
triumphantly  exhibiting  presents  just  received  from  him.  Maria^ 
equally  as  ambitious,  and  not  less  intriguing  than  the  bonnet- 
maker,  flew  to  the  palace  and  disclosed  the  unfortunate  secret. 
A  fit  of  jealousy  was  the  result ;  and,  as  a  punishment  for  his 
inconstancy,  the  gay  Lothario  was  banished  to  Granada.    Tere- 
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the  favouraUe  manner  in  which  the  Infinite  Don 

Carlos  and  his  family  had  been  received  by  his 

nephew,  and  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from 

the  number  of  royalists  daily  flocking. to. Porta* 

gaL    In  the  hope  of  removing  the  ^infkote  to  a 

greater  distance,  a  Spanish  frigate  was  ordered  to 

the  Tagus,  and  Ferdinand  VII.  sent  peremptory 

orders  for  him  to  embark  in  her  for  Ihe  Italian 

States.    The  infante  refused  to  comply  with  these 

commands,  doubtless  considering  it  by  no  means 

prudent  to  place  himsdf  and  his  children  again 

in  the  power  of  his  enemies. 

Mr.  Addington*s  recall,  and  the  appointment  of 

Mr.  Villiers  as  his  successor,  tended  to  raise  the 

hopes  of  the    Queenites,  who   considered    this 

change  as  equivalent  to  a  promise  of  future  sup- 

Bita  was  also  given  to  understand  that  she  had  better  betake 
herself  home  to  her  native  country,  as  no  more  of  her  stock-in- 
trade  would  be  wanted  at  the  palace.  After  realizing  all  her 
pr<^rty,  the  iallen  favourite  started^  much  chagrined  at  the 
treachery  of  h^  female  betrayer,  but  consoling  hecsdf  with 
the  hope  that,  as  she  had  now  a  heavy  purse,  her  husband 
would  be  reconciled  to  her;  and  in  this  hope  she  wrote,  begging 
him  to  meet  her  at  Bayonne,  profiosing  to  take  a  countt^-iseat 
near  the  frontten^  belonging  to  Stefani  the  lottery  director, 
of  whom  she  obtained  a  lease  previous  to  her  quit^g  Madrid. 
The  fair  traveller,  on  reaching  the  H6tel  Henri  at  Bayonne,  was 
met  by  the  hasband,  who,  on  finding  in  the  wife's  suite  an  ofiioer 
of  the  guards  whose  appearance  he  did  not  like,  declined  the 
proposed  reconciliation  and  retired  to  his  province.  Stefimi's 
house,  situated  in  one  of  the  most  romantic  parts  of  the  Pyrei- 
nees,  was  too  gloomy  for  the  fair  Cyprian,  and  she  returned  the 
lease*.  It  need  not  be  added  that  Maria  Chiquero  took  Tere- 
sita's  place  at  court. 
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port  from  England.  For  tfaetiAfe  beii^,  the  two 
ptttitt  were  hbweVer  pretty  equally  balanted; 
there  were  even  moments  when  the  ijue^i  saw 
several  of  her  friends  and  counsellors  banished, 
without  daring  to  attempt  to  avert  a  blow  which 
she  knew  to  be  aimed  against  a  ^tem  which 
aldne  inspired  her  with  the  hope  of  final  success. 
She,  however,  looked  confidently  foi'ward  to  the 
time  when  her  triuteph  and  ascendehcy  would  be 
complete,  and  thlit  time  wasnotiar  fistant.  In 
the  Afternoon  of  the  29th  September  1898,  Ferdi- 
nand VII.  expired,  and  Spain  was  left  exposed  to 
all  the  lic^Tors  of  a  disputed  suteeBsion.*  Ai  far 
as  the  royal  patient  was  himself  concerned,  his 
death  was  a  happy  release.  For  more  than  twelve 
months  he  had  been  a  martyr  to  disiease  both  in 
mind  and  body;  yet  in  that  deplorable  condition 
he  was  constantly  dragged  forth  from  the  seclu- 
sion of  his  sick  diamber,  and  exposed  to  the  public 
gaze,  to  satisfy  the  populace  that  he  was  still  liv- 
ing. The  prolongation  of  his  existence  under  the 
repeated  paroxysms  by  which  he  had  been  as- 
si^ed,  appeared  so  extraordinaiy  that  no  reliance 
whatever  was  placed  upon  the  bulletins  inserted 
in  the  gazette:  the  people  required  the  more 
substantial  evidence  of  ocular  demonstration ;  and 

*  It  18  rather  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  Mr.  Villiersy 
on  whose  aid  and  co-6peratioa  the  queen's  party  placed  so 
much  reliance,  reached  Madrid  on  the  eve  of  the  eventful  day 
whidi  dosed  the  career  of  Ferdinand  VII. 
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the  unhappy  sufferer  was  more  than  once  inhu- 
manly paraded  through  the  streets,  strapped  up, 
for  the  sake  of  support,  to  the  back  part  of  his 
carriage. 

The  king's  demise  was  announced  in  the  ga« 
zette  of  the  80th,  and  the^notioe  followed  by  three 
decrees,  in  which  the  queen  made  known  that 
she  assumed  the  reins  of  government  as  regent, 
or  Reytui  Gobernadara,  and  had  thought  proper  to 
confirm  the  ministers  and  all  other  functionaries 
in  their  several  places,  in  order  that  the  despatch 
of  public  business  should  not  be  interrupted*  On 
the  2nd  October,  the  king's  will,  dated  June  12tfa, 
1880,  was  published,  ordaining  that  the  queen 
should  be  the  guardian  of  the  children  under  age; 
and  also  that,  ^'  if  the  son  or  daughter  to  whom 
the  succession  devolved,  should  not  have  attained 
the  age  of  eighteen  years,  that  she  was  to  be  the 
regent  and  governess  of  the  monarchy,  to  rule  and 
govern  the  same  by  herself,  till  such  time  as  the 
said  son  or  daughter  shall  have  completed  the  age 
of  eighteen  years."  It  was  also  enjoined  that  a 
council  of  government  should  be  formed,  whom 
the  queen  was  to  consult  on  all  matters  of  import- 
ance, especially  those  relating  to  general  mea- 
sureis ;  but  without  being  thereby  in  any  manner 
bound  to  act  according  to  their  opinion.* 

*  The  members  named  were,  ''  Cardinal  Don  J.  F.  Marco  y 
Catalan,  the  Marquis  de  Santa  Cruz,  the  Duke  de  Medina  Cell, 
General  Castaiios,  the  Marquis  de  las  Amarillas,  Don  J.  M.  Puig 
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Such  were  the  principal  testamentary  arrange- 
ments made  by  the  monarch,  more  than  three 
years  before  his  death ;  and  the  policy  of  acting 
upon  them,  by  allowing  the  queen  to  assume  the 
r^ency  for  a  period  that  might  be  prolonged  to 
fourteen  years,  distinctly  proves  that  a  fixed  de- 
termination existed  to  disregard  all  established 
law,  to  subvert  all  existing  customs,  and  to  carry 
on  the  revolution  through  all  its  phases  by  the 
assistance  of  the  liberals,  and,  if  necessary,  by  dint 
of  foreign  support.  It  seems,  indeed,  impossible 
that  a  matter  of  such  vital  importance  to  the 
tranquillity  of  the  realm  should  have  been  treated 
with  so  much  levity :  but  the  proceeding  was  in 
perfect  accordance  with  all  that  had  been  before 
done  to  change  the  rule  of  succession ;  and  a  ques- 
tion, which  the  assembled  states  of  the  Spanish 
monarchy  were  alone  competent  to  decide,  was 
left  to  the  arbitrary  will  of  a  sovereign  whose  in- 
firmities had  rendered  him  unequal  to  transact 
business  of  the  most  ordinary  routine. 

The  account  of  Ferdinand  VIL's  death  was 
transmitted  to  Paris  by  telegraphy  and  the  next 

of  the  Chamber  of  Castile,  and  Don  F.  X.  Caro,  of  the  Council 
of  the  Indies ;  and  in  case  of  the  absence,  sickness,  or  death  of 
any  of  the  aforesaid  members  of  the  council,  the  vacancy  shall 
be  supplied,  if  the  absentee  be  an  ecclesiastic,  by  Don  T.  Arias; 
if  a  grandee,  by  the  Duke  del  In&ntado,  and  the  Count  de 
Espana;  if  a  general,  by  Don  Jose  de  la  Cruz;  and  if  a  magi- 
strate, by  Don  M.  N.  Garelli.*'  Count  de  Ofalla  was  also  named 
secretary. 
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dayacdtiner  defmrted  widi  orders  to  M.  de  'Ray- 
neval  to  deckure  that  the  French  govemmeirt  'wm 
disposed  to  adaiowledge  the  young  princess  as 
soon  as  Hie  official  notificaitioii  of  llie  demise  of 
the  xsromn  arrived.  This  step  had  doubtless  ixea 
agreed  upon  with  the  British  goV^nfiment,  in  an-- 
tioipation  of  an  isvent  long  expected ;  and  to  tfak 
joint  determination,  and  the  immedSidie  announce- 
ment of  it  in  the  Madrid  Gazette,  it  was  that  the 
queen  chiefly  owed  the  ascendency  whidi  die 
guned  in  the  first  period  of  her  regency.  At 
that  thne  the  eyes  of  all  Spain  were  upon  Eng- 
land and  France.  They,  as  it  weve,  held  the 
balance  in  their  own  hands;  for  the  numerous 
and  influential  Spaniards,  who  were  disposed  to 
assert  the  rights  of  the  lawful  heir,  intimidated 
by  the  extensive  preparations  of  the  government^ 
and  discouraged  by  the  absence  of  their  natural 
leader,  held  back  from  any  attempt  i^ainst  the 
usurped  power  of  the  regent,  through  fear  that 
for  the  moment  opposition  would  be  fruitless. 
Many  colonels  of  regiments  entrusted  with  com- 
mand— even  some  liberals  of  the  old  school^  sen- 
sible that  the  country  was  on  the  eve  of  a  civil 
war,  hesitated,  and  only  joined  the  queen's  cause 
when  tiiey  saw  it  pompously  proclaimed  that 
England  and  France  had  declared  in  her  favour 
and  thrown  their  powerful  aid  into  her  scale. 

To  this  circumstance,  rather  than  to  any  ac- 
quiescence either  in  the  legality  of  the  change  in 
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the  fundamental  laws,  or  in  the  expediency  of 
admowledging  an  infant  whom  the  king  had 
named  as  his  suooessor,  may  be  attributed  the 
turn  whidi  affidrs  took  at  the  commencement ; 
but  it  .was  evident  that  the  day  Ferdinand  VIL 
died,  the  son  of  Spain  set  in  blood.  The  authors 
and  encouragers  of  the  unnatural  conflict  may 
possibly  escape  the  punishment  which  their  crimes 
deserve ;  but  posterity  will  call  them  to  a  severe 
aooount. 

The  British  and  French  govemmenrls  may  be 
said  to  have  then  assumed  the  right  to  dictate  to 
Spam  who  should  reign  over  her ;  and,  as  if  it 
was  not  enough  to  have  appointed  to  the  throne, 
to  have  taken  upon  themselves  to  name  a  regent : 
fw  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  the  govern- 
ments of  the  two  countries  which  most  contribut- 
ed to  the  settlement  effected  by  Philip  V.  were 
really  convinced  of  the  legality  of  the  last  mea- 
sures of  Ferdinand  VII.  to  annul  that  settlement; 
or  that,  with  their  boasted  attachment  to  Uie  prin- 
dples  of  a  limited  monarchy,  they  could  be  rinoere 
in  professing  a  belief  that  the  mere  testamentary 
providon  of  an  uxorious  and  enfeebled  king 
oould  disinherit  the  rightful  heir  to  the  throne, 
and  subvert  the  fundamental  laws  of  his  country. 

The  British  and  French  cabinets  never  could 
have  imagined  that,  without  some  powerful  de- 
monstration in  favour  of  the  queen,  the  Spanish 
people  would  ever  consent  to  the  disgraceful  ar- 
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rangements  made  for  the  expulsion  of  their  legiti- 
mate  sovereign,  and  the  violation  of  their  own 
rights  by  the  late  king ;  or  tamely  submit  to  be 
again  duped,  insulted  and  oppressed,  by  the  fac- 
tion which  those  arrangements  were  calculated  to 
raise  to  power.  There  is  something  inconceivable 
in  this  interference,  which,  besides  destroying  the 
hereditary  principle,  revived  the  old  party  strug- 
gle, — the  same  struggle  which,  in  182S,  France  at 
least  was  so  anxious  to  terminate.  This  extraor* 
dinary  coalition,  which  time  has  only  rendered 
more  enigmatical,  one  would  almost  think,  origin- 
ated in  design  on  the  part  of  France,  and  in  delu- 
sion  on  that  of  England;  for,  although  at  the 
time  when  the  Princess  Isabel  was  acknowledged^ 
England  and  France  seemed  actuated  by  one 
common  interest,  proceeding  with  equal  steps,  we 
have  since  gone  infinitely  further  than  our  ally  in 
sacrifices  made  for  her  support,  and  consequently 
involved  ourselves  much  deeper  in  the  disgrace  of 
a  failure. 

But,  law  and  justice  apart,  might  it  not  be 
asked  whether,  when  we  entered  into  our  Span- 
ish alliance,  the  Madrid  government  was  in  a  situ- 
ation to  undertake  the  settlement,  or  meet  the 
difficulties,  of  so  many  great  and  momentous  ques- 
tions as  those  arising  out  of  a  change  in  the  esta- 
blished order  of  succession,  the  formation  of  a 
regency,  and  the  nature  of  the  institutions  by 
which  the  country  was  to  be  governed?    Was 
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that  the  season  for  such  important  buwiess,  when 
the  health  of  the  sovereign  was  so  debilitated  as 
to  prevent  him  from  bestowing  his  attention 
upon  any  serious  subject ;  and  when,  besides,  he 
had  scarcely  a  will  of  his  own  ?  Again,  it  might 
be  asked,  whether  the  means  adopted  to  carry  the 
queen's  plans  into  effect  were  legal,  consistent,  or  -  ' 
popular  ?  These  points  must  be  decided  before 
the  British  government  can  be  relieved  from  an 
awful  weight  of  responsibility, — ^not  only  for  the 
part  taken  in  the  acknowledgment  of  the  young 
princess,  whereby  the  Spanish  people  were  delud- 
ed; but  also  for  the  manner  in  which  we  after- 
wards engaged  in  the  war,  which  served  to  aggra- 
vate its  x»lamities  and  prolong  its  duration.  It  is 
awful  to  contemplate  the  sum  of  guilt  resting 
upon  our  shoulders.  Froiy  accessories  we  became 
principals ;  and  years  may  elapse  before  the  mat- 
ters in  dispute  are  set  at  rest,  unless  the  powers  of 
Europe  should  interfere  for  a  final  settlement,  or 
one  party  should  extinguish  the  other. ' 

Every  day  fresh  difficulties  arise,  which  are 
again  increased  by  the  misdeeds  of  those  who 
thought  proper  to  interfere.  The  flames  of  civil 
war  are  kept  alive,  and  the  desolation  of  an  unna- 
tural  conflict  rendered  more  extensive  and  dread- 
ful, by  a  species  of  participation  which  has  increas- 
ed the  mutual  exasperation  of  both  combatants 
without  giving  advantage  to  either.  Hence  the 
question  has  become  so  complicated  that  it  cannot 
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be  settled  by  the  parties  interested.  It  is  a  dis- 
pute  defying  all  self-adjustment,  and  why  ?  Be^ 
cause,  as  the  natives  in  their  emphatic  way  de* 
dare,  the  curse  of  original  sin  is  upon  it  It  was 
devised  by  speculators  in  revolution,  whose  suc- 
cess could  not  fail  to  drive  them  on  to  acts  of 
profligacy.  It  began  by  a  gross  act  of  injustice, 
and  a  violation  of  established  law.  "From  the  very 
onset,  it  bore  the  double  brand  of  apostac^  and 
fedsehood — was  fed  by  intrigues,  and  supported  by 
esqpedients  of  which  the  most  debased  ought  to 
feel  ashamed.  Attempts  to  assassinate  and  poison 
were  mixed  up  with  its  details.  It  originated  in 
a  dark  and  designing  cabal,  plotting  how  to  take 
advantage  of  the  weak  moments  of  an  infirm  and 
deluded  monarch,  wheedled  by  a  young  and  aspir* 
ing  queen,  and  cajoled  by  artful  courtiers  intent 
only  on  their  own  aggrandizement  It  grew  out 
of  a  conspiracy  to  defraud  the  legitimate  heir  of 
his  rights  by  means  alike  revolutionary,  unconsti- 
tutional, and  destructive  of  the  best  interests  of 
the  altar  and  the  throne. 

And  is  this  such  a  cause  as  we  ought  to  have 
mixed  ourselves  up  in?  Was  this  a  demSU  for 
our  interference  ?  Ought  we  to  have  bebn  made 
participators  in  such  a  struggle?  Napoleon  mis- 
took the  nature  and  objects  of  the  rising  in  Spain, 
which  became  a  prelude  to  his  own  downfall.  His 
successes  everywhere  else  led  him  to  despise  a 
people  of  whose  peculiarities  he  was  imperfectly 
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infbnaed.  He  had  been^  accustomed  to< see^  pow- 
erful nations  b«id  to  his  will,  and  bless  die  hand 
that  scourged  them.  He  thought  it  would  be  the 
same  in  Spain,  never  dreaming  that  he  was  about 
to  rouse  the  indignation  of  a  people,  grave,  frugal, 
sparing,  and  uneorrupted ; — a  people,  proud,  pre- 
judiced^ and  consistent,  peculiarly  suscqitible  of 
that  deep  tone  of  moral  feeling — those  faidble 
and  lasting  energies,  which  grow  out  o£  rel^ous 
impressions  warmly  embraced  and  strongly  im- 
planted;— ^a  people  whom  defeat  cannot  discou- 
rage nor  artifice  reconcile  to  subjection. 

With  all  our  expmence,  we  have  fallen  into 
Napoleon's  error.  He  placed  his  reliance  on  the 
dissensions  that  divided  the  ro^^al  family,  the 
goodness  of  his  plans,  and  the  efficiency  of  those 
nobles  who  presented  addresses  to  him  at  Bay- 
onne.  He  considered  the  mass  of  the  population 
as  a  mere  cipher,  and  felt  confident  that  he  should 
compel  the  lower  orders  to  submit  to  his.  inju». 
tice.  We  do  the  same.  We  turn  to  account  the 
palace  feud  which  began  by  an  insidious  plan 
to  change  the  succession  and  to  revive  an  old 
conflict  of  q^Hiiions.  We  sanction  transactions 
infinitely  more  revolting  than  the  Bayonne  re- 
nunciations and  transfers.  Despising  the  great 
body  of  the  people,  and  calling  unto-  our  aid 
the  very  nobles  who,  with  few  exceptions,  pan«- 
dered  in  illicit  political  intrigues,  first  to  Grodoy, 
and  next  to  Napoleon — ^always.  ready  to  uphold 
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the  work  of  usurpation, — we  with  equal  ignorance 
and  imprudence  set  public  opinion  at  defiance. 
The  French  invader  decoyed  the  royal  family  into 
his  toils,  and  then  obliged  them  to  renounce  the 
throne :  we  receive  the  lawful  successor  to  Ferdi- 
nand VII.  on  our  shores,  when,  by  threats  and  a 
tempting  bribe,  we  endeavour  to  prevail  upon  him 
to  surrender  up  those  claims  which  a  treaty  of  our 
own  framing  had  secured  to  him  and  his  sons. 

Spain  was  the  theatre  upon  which  Napoleon 
perpetrated  his  worst  crimes,  whilst  we  gained 
glories  which  we  are  how  doing  our  utmost  to 
obliterate  by  our  own  wickedness  and  folly.  In 
182S,  we  there  established  a  laboratory  for  Mr. 
Canning's  experiments.  In  the  Peninsula  we 
wished  to  see  the  soundness  of  his  continental  po- 
licy tried — ^the  merits  of  h^js  "system"  put  to  the 
test.  He  stood  up  as  the  champion  of  all  nations 
seeking  to  be  free,  and  actually  thought  Spain, 
ay  and  Portugal  too,  as  then  constituted,  indud- 
ed  in  the  number ;  whereas  other  statesmen,  equal- 
ly benevolent  and  more  practised,  were  of  a  con- 
trary opinion.  His  object  was,  "to  disperse  the 
danger  with  which  the  world  was  threatened  from 
the  collision  of  the  supporters  of  absolute  power 
and  the  advocates  of  revolution — to  stop  all  new 
crusades — ^to  wither  into  nothing  the  mighty  com* 
binations  of  sovereigns,  and  relieve  Europe  from 
the  incubus  by  which  she  had  been  oppressed." 

Comtitutianal  and  improving  Spain  was  the  coun* 
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try  in  which  the  scheme  was  to  be  developed,  and 
from  the  pillars  of  Hercules  its  inventor  brought 
the  Spanish  ne  plus  ultra  to  the  Pyrenees,  declar- 
ing that  this  was  a  barrier  which-  the  allies  could 
not  pass  without  incurring  his  displeasure  and 
bringing  defeat  upon  themselves.  Such  Were  the 
threats  and  prognostics  of  this  eminent  politi* 
dan ;  and  yet  the  Duke  d'AngoulSme  entered  the 
country  without  resistance,  marched  through  it  as 
through  so  many  French  departments,  and,  almost 
without  firing  a  gun,  concluded  his  triumphant 
and  beneficent  career  by  dispersing  the  miserable 
faction  that  oppressed  the  Spanish  people,  and  re* 
storing  to  a  grateful  nation  the  blessings  of  order 
and  tranquillity.  Unfortunately  for  Spain,  the 
revolutionary  fire,  which  had  been  kept  alive  by 
the  weakness  displayed  during  the  latter  years 
of  Ferdinand's  reign,  at  his  decease  burst  into  a 
flame.  The  old  confederacy  was  revived ;  for  what 
is  now  going  on  is  a  mere  repetition — a  mere 
sequel  of  all  that  happened  in  18S0,  when  the  con* 
test  in  reality  commenced.  The  butcheries  and 
noyades  of  those  days  set  an  example  for  the  atro« 
cities  now  perpetrated,  we  must  declare  with 
grief  and  indignation,  encouraged  by  British  aid ; 
for  although,  by  his  marriage  and  subsequent  acts, 
Ferdinand  VII.  left  a  legacy  of  strife  and  misfor« 
tune  to  his  unhappy  country,  his  weaknesses  never 
would  have  proved  so  fatal  if  foreigners  had  not 
interfered. 

VOL.  II.  F 
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We  were  then  deeeived,  as  we  now  are ;  and  the 
eonflequences  will  be  the*  same.     No  Duke  d'An- 
goultoie  is  at  hand  to  help  a  suffering  people,  but 
the  Spaniards  in  the  end  will  redress  their  own 
wrongs.    They  will  not  submit  to  insult  and  pro- 
scription; the  popular  thunder  will  never  cease 
to  roll  until  the  confederacy  formed  between  the 
Spanish  liberals  and  their  for^gn  allies  is  dissolved 
for  ever.    Already,  indeed,  are  the  oppressors  of 
18£3  and  18SS  treading  on  a  terrible  volcano,  sur- 
rounded, by  every  sign  of  past  ravage  and  impend- 
ing explosion.    Neither  the  queen,  nor  the  party 
by  which  she  is .  upheld,  has  any  hold  upon  the 
confidence  or  affections  of  the  Spanish  people :  the 
views  of  the  one,  in  endeavouring  to  secure  the 
throne  to  her  daughter  by  an  outrage  upbn  her  late 
husband's  memory,  are  too  unjust  and.  too  revolt- 
ing to  prosper ;  whilst  the  object  of  the  others,  in 
seizing  upon. power  for  a  third  time,  is  as  appa- 
rent now  as  it  was,  before.    Were  the  liberals 
really  friends  of  constitutional  order — ^known  for 
their  adherence  to  settled  systems  of  refram— dis- 
posed to  admit  changes  founded  upon  principles 
of  tried  merit — taught  by  experience  and  ad- 
versity to  prefer  plans  of  a  practical  character  and 
easy  results  to  dangerous  theories  and  extrava- 
gant notions — in  a  word,  were  they  prepared,  to 
sacrifice   their   party  prejudices  to  the  general 
wants  and  wishes  of  the  country,  they  might  still 
have  repaired  their  former  errors  and  spared  the 
effusion  of  blood. 
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So  far»  their  cry  for  freedom  has  only  been 
another  name  for  social  disorganization, — their 
return  to  power  the  commencement  of  an  un« 
controlled  career  of  outrage  and  murder.  Their 
official  existence  seems  to  depend  on  the  repeti- 
tion of  previous  follies  and  crimes.  Place  and 
pelf  in  their  opinion  cannot  be  secured  unless  the 
revolution  is  completed  by  the  utter  extermina* 
tion  of  the  royalists;  they  equally  disregard  the 
laws  and  the  public  voice.  The  Spaniards  have 
always  evinced  a  scrupulous  respect  for  ancient 
forms,  as  well  as  an  aversion  to  changes  in  their 
institutions;  and  now  they  are  told  that  they 
must  have  nothing  that  does  not  bear  annodem 
stamp.  They  have  been  distinguished  beyond 
other  nations  by  a  jealous  love  of  their  country 
and  a  horror  of  foreign  dictation ;  but  they  are 
now  informed  that  they  must  be  satisfied  with 
such  rulers,  and  such  a  form  of  government,  as  the 
liberals  of  London  and  Paris  may  be  graciously 
pleased  to  bestow  on  them.  In  one  breath  they 
are  branded  as  ignorant  and  prejudiced  bigots, 
and  in  the  next  called  upon  to  admit  changes  of 
a  refined  kind  long  before  society  is  in  a  state  to 
receive  them. 

Both  the  rights  and  pride  of  the  Spanish  people 
are  thus  outraged;  and  their  prejudices  and  re- 
sentment  cannot  be  overcome  either  by  alluring 
promises  or  foreign  advice.  They  behold  the 
emigrants  at  the  head  of  the  government,  leading 

f2 
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the  new-fasMoned  Cortes,  and  influencing  public 
opinion  by  their  control  over  the  press.  The 
master-vice,  however,  is  not  so  much  in  the  struc- 
ture of  .the  government  as  in  the  system  pursued 
and  in  the  maxims  propounded,  too  complicated^ 
for  common .  understandings,  and  too  much  atV 
variance  with  ancient  habits  ever  to  be  popular ; 
maxims  which  not  only  tend  to  the  introduction 
of  all  those  loose  and  subversive  practices  in  mat* 
ters  of  general  import  which  disgraced  the  French 
revolution,  but  also  sanction  church  spoliation  in 
particular.  Keflecting  Spaniards  naturally  doubt 
the  sincerity  of  instructors  who  begin  by  filling 
their  omi  pockets  at  the  expense  of  the  public 
treasury ;  they  therefore  prefer  the  simplicity  and 
bluntness  of  olden  times;  and  when  the  doc-^ 
trinaires  of  the  London  and  Paris  schools  talk  o£ 
the  liberty  of  the  press,  equal  rights,  and  electoral 
laws,  they  at  once  conclude  that  the  floodgates  of 
innovation  are  about  to  be  opened,  and  the  tide 
of  reform,  such  as  disfigured  their  own  annals  in 
1812  and  1820,  again  let  in  upon  them. 

It  is  by  these  tests  that  the  Spaniards  try  the. 
question  at  issue.  They  may  have  been  taken  by. 
surprise,  and  even  misled  by  foreign, interference, 
but  they  will  not  remain  hoodwinked  long :  th^ 
are  no  strangers  to  the  men  at  present  in  power,, 
upon  whose  acts  this  is  the  third  time  judgment, 
has  been  passed.  The  Spanish  people  are  looking 
with  sullen  anticipation  for  the.  close  of  this  un-. 
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natural  conflict,  which  the  want  of  arms  alone  has 
delayed ;  and  when  it  is  over,  what  will  they  say* 
to  the  framers  of  the  Quadruple  treaty — ^those 
who  have  fed  the  war,  and  spread  desolation  along 
their  defenceless  coasts?  The  reflection  which 
arises  from  a  review  of  our  conduct  on  this  occa- 
sion is  one  of  mingled  bitterness  and  disgust.' 
Spain  was  a  family  of  confederated  kingdoms, 
several  having  a  language  of  their  own— each  op- 
posed  to  the  other  by  political  prejudices — most 
of  them  independent  within  their  own  separate 
spheres,  and  yet  revolving  round  a  central  autho- 
rity, held  by  the  sovereign,  and  exercised  with 
harmony  and  regularity  as  far  as  circumstances 
would  admit.  What  are  they  now  ?  It  is  pain- 
ful to  revert  to  the  horrors  now  enacting,  or 
depict  the  consequences  of  our  Peninsular  policy. 
We  behold  nothing  but  the  bleeding  and  scatter- 
ed fragments  of  that  kingdom  formed  by  the 
union  of  Aragon  and  Castile — that  kingdom 
which,  united  with  Portugal,  was  to  serve  as  a 
counterbalance  to  the  northern  allies — to  main- 
tain the  equilibrium  in  western  Europe,  and,  by 
the  mere  magic  of  the  Quadruple  treaty  and  the 
fostering  care  of  Lord  Palmerston,  to  be  raised  to 
the  rank  of  a  first-rate  power,  and  become  an 
insurmountable  barrier  against  the  encroachments 
of  the  Holy  Alliance !  « 

During  the  French  invasion,  We  maintained  a 
government  that  had  no  connexion,  no  sympa- 
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thies,  with  the  mass  of  the  population,  occupied 
only  in  visionary  plans  of  reform — a  government 
that  had  oo  character  and  no  OHisideration  that 
was  not  derived  from  its  foreign  upholders.  By 
this  means  we  not  only  delayed  the  progress  of 
the  war,  but  also  endangered  the  safety  of  our 
armies ;  and  after  the  expulsion  of  a  foreign  foe, 
on  our  withdrawing,  we  left  the  Spanish  people 
engaged  in  a  deadly  quarrel  with  their  late  do- 
mestic  oppressors ;  the  same  whom,  after  they  had 
raised  themselves  to  power  in  1820  by  means  of  a 
military  mutiny,  Mr.  Canning  again  encouraged 
and  supported.  By. the  Quadruple  treaty,  we 
have  a  third  time  leagued  ourselves  with  the  same 
party,  in  opposition  to  the  general  wish  of  the 
Spanish  people;  and,  by  this  atrocious  alliance 
with  the  habitual  violators  of  law,  openly  abetted 
violence,  fraud,  and  bloodshed. 

No  other  hope,  therefore,  dawns  upon  the  efforts 
of  an  oppressed  and  suffering  people  than  that  the 
sovereign  of  their  choice — the  one  designated  by 
the  laws,  will  succeed,  and  establish  a  more  na- 
tional form  of  government,  having  for  its  object 
the  peace,  welfare^^  and  real  liberty  of  his  subjects. 
What  the  Spaniards  want,  and  loudly  call  for,  is 
not  agitation  and  change,  but  repose  and  gradual 
improvements;  they  demand  that  which  is  in- 
telligible and  satisfactory  to  the  great  majority. 
They  complain  that  a  set  of  men,  who  have  no 
other  daim  to  public  notice — no  other  right  to  be 
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heard — no  other  hold  upon  the  country  than  what 
they  did  in  1812  and  1820 — no  other  informa- 
tion than  that  acquired  ahroad,  —  who  are,  in 
fact,  almost  estranged  from  their  native  land — 
a  faction  domineering  over  the  rest  of  the  com* 
munity,  and  sweeping  into  its  grasp  the  little 
remnant  of  property  left,  should  wish  to  dictate 
laws  to  those  who  doubt  their  sincerity  and  con- 
temn their  advice.  Under  such  rulers  and  legis-^ 
lators  as  these  the  Spanish^people  feel  that  they 
canDot  be  at  peace :  this  conviction  they  acquired 
by  the  experience  which  they  had  of  the  liberals 
during  then*  two  first  experiments;  and  that  it 
has  been  fully  confirmed  in  the  progress  of  the 
third,  will  be  seen  by  the  following  sketch  of 
political  and  military  events  from  the  death  of 
Ferdinand  VII.  up  to  the  present  time. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Carlist  insurrections. — Northern  proyinces  and  Castile. — ^De- 
clarations of  the  Juntas.  —  Santos  Ladron  entrapped  and 

'  shot. —  His  loss. — Exasperation. — Sarsfield. — His  combined 
operations — Succeed. — llie  insurrection  put  down. — Treat- 
ment of  the  Carlist  leaders. — A  glance  at  Madrid. — British 
and  French  governments  declare  for  the  Queen. —  French 
vigilance. — M.  Zea  and  his  politics. — A^war  of  extermina- 
tion. 

When  Ferdinand  VII*  breathed  his  last,  not 
a ,  single  royalist  held  a  military  command  or 
filled  a  civil  station.  They  were  everywhere  dis- 
armed, narrowly  watched,  and  stripped  as  far  as 
possible  of  all  power.  The  lawful  successor  was 
also  absent  and  destitute  of  resources.  No  pro- 
spect, therefore,  could  be  more  disheartening  than 
that  which  was  presented  to  his  view  ;  no  contest 
more  unequal  than  that  which  might  be  attempt- 
ed in  his  favour.  The  gloomy  state  of  his  efTairs 
at  home  was  scarcely  relieved  by  a  gleam  of  hope 
from  abroad.  The  justice  of  his  cause,  and  his 
known  aversion  to  the  disorganising  principles  of 
modern  liberalism,  might  perhaps  secure  him  the 
friendly  regard  of  the  great  military  monarchies 
of  eastern  Europe,  but  these  were  remote  and 
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uncertaih  allies.  Their  geographical  position  alone 
would  necessarily  enfeeble  any  efforts  which  they 
.might  be  disposed  to  make  in  a  Spanish  quarrel, 
even  if  a  direct  interference  on  their  part  had  not 
been  rendered  impossible  by  the  dose  alliance  and 
unfavourable  dispositions  of  France  and  Great 
Britain.  These  latter  powers,  formidable  alike  by 
their  national  energy  and  the  boundless  extent  of 
their  resources,  and  enabled  by  their  vicinity  to 
exert  their  gigantic  strength  to  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage and  with  the  most  powerful  effect,  had 
already  announced  to  Spain  their  intention  of  in- 
terfering in  her  domestic  dissensions.  On  the 
death  of  Ferdinand  they  immediately  acknow- 
ledged the  claims  of  the  Infant  Isabel  to  the 
throne,  and  of  Dowager  Queen  Christina  to  the 
regency,  and  united  in  encouraging  the  latter  by 
the  strongest  assurances  of  support.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  adherents  of  Charles  V.  were  scattered, 
discouraged,  and  disunited ;  no  mutual  intercourse 
existed  among  them  ;  no  measures  had  been  taken 
for  acting  in  concert  on  the  occurrence  of  the 
event  which  had  been  so  long  foreseen.  With 
all  the  resources  of  the  monarchy  in  the  hands  of 
unscrupulous  and  remorseless  adversaries,  with 
the  certain  prospect  of  indirect  hostility  on  the 
part  of  the  two  most  powerful  of  the  European 
states,  it  appeared  to  the  calculating  spirit  of  the 
present  day  the  last  extremity  of  ignorance  or 
rashness  to  embrace  so  forlorn  a  cause  as  that  of 
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the  royal  exile ;  it  is  at  once  more  charitable  and 
mpre  just  to  attribute  the  conduct  of  the  Carlists 
to  nobler  motives — to  a  deep  sense  of  duty,  and  a 
devoted  spirit  of  disinterested  loyalty. 

The  day  after  the  niews  of  Ferdinand's  deatft 
reached  Talavera,  a  party  rose  against  the  goven>- 
nient  of  the  queen  regent,  deposed  the  civil  and 
military  authorities,  and  declared  for  Charles  V.* 
Similar  movements  occurred  in  different  parts  of 
La  Mancha  and  Andalusia,  but  were  suppressed 
by  superior  force.  Other  risings  were  effected  in 
several  parts  of  Valencia ;  and  at  Morella,  in  par- 
ticular,! the  king  was  proclaimed  with  popular 
rejoicings.    In  various  districts  of  Catalonia  and 

*  These  persons  principally  were  ex-guards  and  late  func- 
tionaries. A  queenite  force  arriving,  they  left  the  town,  were 
pursued  and  overtaken  on  the  banks  of  the  Guadiana,  where 
most  of  them  were  shot ;  among  them  a  brother  and  nephew  of 
Bufino  Gonzales,  the  fiscal  who  conducted  the  proceedings 
which  led  to  the  sentence  of  death  pronounced  against  Riego. 
The  name  was  too  obnoxious  to  the  liberals  for  any  one  bearing 
it  to  expect  mercy.  Rufino  himself  died  at  Cadiz  when  he 
learned  the  fatal  end  of  his  brother  and  nephew ;  the  widow 
of  the  murdered  royalist  did  not  long  survive  her  husband :  and 
thus,  with  the  exception  of  an  orphan  girl,  left  behind  to  de- 
plore the  loss  of  her  parents,  the  first  forcible  attempt  to  secure 
the  throne  to  the  Inftnt  Isabel  led  to  the  extinction  of  a  whole 
family. 

f  This  town  in  Valencia,  anciently  called  Bis^arri^  an  Arabic 
name,  and  mentioned  in  the  progress  of  the  war,  contains  a  po- 
pulation of  6500  persons,  and  stands  halfway  up  a  hDl,  on  the 
summit  of  which  is  the  castle.  The  ascent  is  long  and  difficult. 
The  town,  which  is  the  largest  in  the  northern  part  of  the  pro- 
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Aragon,  as  well  as  of  Asturias  and  Old  Castile, 
the  spirit  of  the  inhabitants  was  manifested  in  a 
similur  manner.  These  simultaneous  yet  uncon- 
nected movements,  though  unimportant  in  them- 
selves, and  for  the  most  part  quickly  put  down, 
served  to  show  the  bias  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
nation,  and  gave  to  the  existing  government  much 
ground  of  serious  apprehension. 

In  the  northern  provinces  the  risings  assumed 
from  the  first  a  more  formidable  character.  The 
Madrid  Gazette,  containing  the  account  of  Fer- 
dinand Vllth's  demise,  reached  Bilboa  in  the 
evening  of  the  Srd  October,  and  the  next  day  the 
battalion  of  royalist  volunteers  and  a  company  of 
artillery  declared  for  Charles  V.  This  was  at- 
tended neither  with  opposition  nor  accident,  ex- 
cept the  death  of  one  person,  named  Candido 
Arechaga,  bayoneted  by  a  sentinel  on  duty.  The 
general  deputation  placed  themselves  at  the  head 
of  the  insurrection,  and  issued  a  proclamation, 

▼ince,  feces  the  souths  the  buildings  rising  in  the  fonn  of  an 
amphitheatre.  Some  Roman  inscriptions  and  other  antiquities 
are  found  there.  The  castle  is  important,  as  standing  near  the 
confines  of  Aragon ;  and  from  its  ramparts  the  eye  is  delighted 
with  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  mountain  scenery  that  can 
be  imagined.  The  men  devote  themselves  to  agriculture ;  the 
wmnen  to  spinning  and  weaving  woollens,  to  which  by  a  pecu- 
liar process  they  give  the  most  lively  colours.  The  distaff  is 
preferred,  and  the  women  spin  as  they  travel  along  the  roads. 
Tlus  place  is  twenty-four  leagues  from  Valencia,  and  eight  from 
San  Mateo. 
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wherein  they  explained  to  the  Biscayans*  the  mo- 
tives by  which  they  were  actuated.  The  ex- 
ample o^  Bilboa  was  followed  by'Orduna,  an  im* 
portant  city  in  Bisdiay,  where  the  royalist  volun- 
teers also  declared  in  favour  of  Charles  V;  as  did 
the  other  tercios^  or  legions  belonging  to  the  lord- 

*  Biscayans !— An  anti-religious  and  anti-monarchical  fac- 
tion, which  rose  to  power  during  the  long  Dlness  o^  our  deceased 
sovereign,  has  endeavoured  to  obtain  the  ascendency,  and  again 
exposed  us  to  the  inroads  of  revolution  and  anarchy  which  we 
defeated  in  1823.  Crafty  and  deceitful,  they  affected  to  con- 
sider the  fundamental  laws  of  the  kingdom  as  abrogated  by  re- 
cent ones ;  and  after  altering  and  transforming  the  legal  and 
fundamental  order  of  the  mo^chy,  with  an  audacity  unparal- 
leled in  history,  they  sought  to  make  Spain  a  party  \p  those 
horrible  conspiracies  which  the  revolutionary  propagandists 
employ  for  the  destruction  of  social  order  throughout  Europe. 
Public  and  private  intrigues  were  set  to  work  to  compass  the 
end  proposed,  and  the  renowned  fidelity  of  this  glorious  land 
could  not  escape  their  ramifications. 

Biscayans  I — Loyalty  animates  your  hearts,  yet  it  was  check- 
ed so  long  as  the  existence  of  the  monarch  opposed  a  barrier 
to  the  manifestation  of  your  opinions :  but  when  Providence 
thought  fit  to  call  him  from  this  life,  you  were  electrified  by  the 
noblest  and  purest  patriotism ;  you  broke  the  chain  of  oppro- 
brium, with  which  you  were  threatened,  and  proclaimed  your 
legitimate  sovereign,  the  magnanimous  and  virtuous  Don  Carlos- 
Maria  Isidore' de  Bourbon,  who  has  appeared,  encircled  by 
the  love  of  all  Spaniards,  to  heal  the  wounds  which  the  evil 
genius,  destructive  of  all  social  order,  had  inflicted. 

Biscayans! — Persevere  steadily,  in  common  with  all  true 
Spaniards,  in  your  earnest  resolution.  The  general  deputation 
which  is  at  your  head  will  give  the  signal  to  your  zealous  en- 
thusiasm ;  and  when  your  efforts,  in  unison  with  those  of  the 
monarchy  at  large,  shall  have  succeeded  in  placing  on  the 
throne  of  St.  Ferdinand  our  beloved  sovereign  Don  Carlos  V, 
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ship.  At  Orduna  the  custom-house  funds  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Carlists.*  At  Vitoria,  the 
capital  of  Alava,  the  inhabitants  were  desirous  of 
rising  first ;  but  being  overawed  by  a  corps  of 
regulars  devoted  to  the  queen,  who  in  violation  of 
the  Basque  privileges  had  been  stationed  among 
them  ever  since  the  affair  of  Catalonia  in  1827* 
they  agreed  that  Bilboa  should  take  the  lead. 
The  provincial  deputy  Verastegui,  apprehending 

what  happiness  will  be  yours — ^when  the  whole  world  shall  learn 
that  your  loyalty  does  not  degenerate  from  that  of  your  illus- 
trious and  intrepid  ancestors ! 

The  Marquis  db  Valdespina. 
F.  Xavier  de  Batiz. 
Bnboa.  October  6.  1838.  Fernando  de  Zavala. 

*  Orduna  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  a  beautiful  plain,  about 
a  league  long  and  half  a  league  wide,  with  a  population  of  4000 
souls.  Near  it  flows  the  Nervion  or  Nerva,  which,  after  passing 
by  Bilboa,  falls  into  the  sea  at  Portugalete.  The  town  is  sur- 
rounded with  old  walls,  flanked  with  redoubts,  and  has  six  gates ; 
a  proof  that  in  ancient  times  it  was  a  place  of  much  importance. 
The  plain  is  surrounded  by  rugged  rocks  and  mountains,  except' 
towards  the  north,  where  there  is  an  opening  through  which  the 
river  passes.  On  the  north  it  confines  with  the  valley  of 
Ayala,  and  on  the  east  with  Arrastaria,  both  belonging  to  Alava ; 
and  on  the  south  and  west  with  the  rock  of  Nervina  and  the 
Sierra  Salada^  or  Salt  ridge,  which  divide  its  district  from  the 
province  of  Burgos.  It  has  a  custom-house,  commenced  in 
1787  ;  and  is  entitled  to  the  fourth  seat  in  the  general  junta  of 
Guernica.  Near  is  the  Peiia  de  Orduna,  a  frightful  precipice 
which  the  Moors  never  ventured  to  pass,  and  on  this  account 
renowned  in  the  annals  of  the  northern  provinces.  It  is  in- 
habited by  vultures,  that  have  peaceable  possession  of  immense 
cavenis  untrodden  by  any  human  footstep.  This  range  con- 
stitutes one  of  the  principal  defences  towards  Castile. 
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opposition,  left  Vitoria,  and  in  the  neighbouring 
districts  collected  fifteen  hundred  men,  at  the  head 
of  whom  he  returned  to  the  city,  and  was  joined 
by  an  infantry  battalion,  a  company  of  artillery, 
and  a  squadron  of  cavalry,  all  royalist  volunteers ; 
when  they  took  possession  of  the  main  square, 
while  the  queen's  troops  kept  close  in  their  quar« 
ters  at  the  convent  of  St.  Francis*  Verast^ui 
sent  a  message  to  their  commander  with  three 
proposals ;  either  to  join  the  Carlist  cause,  leave 
the  province,  or  fight.*  They  preferred  the  se- 
cond alternative,  and  proceeded  to  St.  Sebastian's. 
This  was  perhaps  the  first  error  committed  by  the 
Carlists,  for  it  was  this  very  corps,  commanded  by 
Castanon  and  joined  by  El  Pastor,  who  soon  after- 
wards reached  Tolosa  with  two  hundred  French 
volunteers,  which  at  a  subsequent  period  con- 
tributed to  put  down  the  insurrection. 

*  A  junta  was  formed  under  his  presidency  which  took  the 
administration  into  its  own  hands.  Verastegui's  proclamation 
ends  thus : — *'  Men  of  Alava :  upon  you  depends  to  support  the 
altar,  and  the  throne  of  our  august  apd  legitimate  monarch  Don 
Carlos  y,  against  the  rahble  of  liberals,  who  contribute  to  the 
ruin  of  your  country.  I  trust  that,  faithful  to  your  religion, 
you  will  neglect  no  means  within  your  power  to  exterminate 
that  liberal  faction,  which,  on  the  death  of  the  king  our  beloved 
sovereign,  trampling  under  foot  his  last  will,  aims  to  impose 
upon  us  the  yoke  of  a  queen  whose  perverse  counsellors  will 
lead  her  to  her  ruin,  imless  she  resigns  her  usurped  authority 
into  the  hands  of  the  now  Spanish  monarch  Don  Carlos  V. 
Let  us  be  united  and  bold ;  let  us  meet  force  with  force,  till 
our  monarch  shall  be  installed  at  Madrid." 
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^U  jiUava  followed  the  example  of  Vitoria. 
At.O&ate,  the  brothers  Alzas  unfurled  the  Carlist 
haraier;  and  the  like. was  done  in  every  part  of 
Guipuscoa,  with  the  exception  of  St.  Sebastian's. 
The  rising  of  the  three  Basque  provinces  was  thus 
rendered  complete;  but  an  attempt  in  the  same 
interest,  made  at  Pamplona,  was  defeated.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  Ebro  the  royalists  were  not  idle. 
On  the  8th,  General  Santos  Ladron  reached  Lo- 
groQO  from  Valladolid,  whither  he  had  been  ex- 
iled after  the  affair  of  La  Granja,  and  met  with 
an  enthusiastic  reception.  Colonel  Basilio  Garcia, 
ociiunanding  the  royalist  volunteers  in  that  dis- 
trict, and  the  same  officer  who  in  last  July  had 
diarge  of  the  expedition  to  Old  Castile,  which 
caused  such  a  panic  at  La  Granja,  placed  his 
troops  under  the  orders  of  Santos  Ladron ;  and 
with  them  they  both  proceeded  to  Viana,  after 
having  been  joined  by  the  royalists  of  Fuen- 
Mayor,  in  the  province  of  Soria,  under  Colonel 
Miranda.  On  the  9th,  Rioja,  under  Colonel 
Arias,  declared  for  the  Carlists;  and  at  Santo 
Domingo  de  la  Calzada  four  hundred  thousand 
rials  belonging  to  the  intendency  of  Burgos  were 
seized,  and  the  detachment  in  charge  of  the  mo- 
ney disarmed.  As  many  as  two  hundred  and  fifty 
conscripts,  destined  for  Catalonia,  were  also  sent 
home.  The  next  day  the  same  party  proceeded  to 
Haro,  where  they  were  joined  by  the  royalist  vo- 
lunteers. 
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.  Oh  the  lltb,  Nagera  rose,  and  the  flame  gra- 
dually communicated  to  the  interior  of  Burgos, 
and  thence  to  the  mountainous  districts  of  San- 
tander.  On  the  ISth,  the  curate  Marino  pub- 
lished  a  proclamation  at  Salas,*  in  opposition  to 
the  Zea  manifesto ;  and,  before  the  20th,  found 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  battalions  of  Burgos, 
Aranda,  Lerma,  Penafiel,  Sepulveda,  Candemuiio, 
Bureva,  and  other  places,  both  in  Castile  and  Se- 
govia, amounting  to  twenty  in  all.  Disarmed 
royalists  even  from  Madrid  joined  him.  Cue- 
villas  had  also  eight  battalions,  and  Villaloboa 
five,  in  the  mountains  of  Santander.  Several 
more  battalions  assembled  at  Miranda  de  Ebro 
from .  Pancorvo,  Cubo,  Breviesca,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring districts.  Verastegui,  at  one  time,  had 
collected  as  many  as  eleven  Alavese  battalions, 
and  Canon  Echaverria  three.  General  Za- 
vala moved  from  Bilboa  upon  Eybar,  with  a 

*  A  town  in  the  province  of  Burgos,  in  the  district  of  Bu- 
reva, having  five  hundred  inhabitants,  situated  on  the  road  from 
Santoiia  to  Burgos.  It  stands  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  and  con- 
tains a  fine  abbey,  and  also  the  remains  of  an  extensive  palace 
built  by  Gonzalo  Bustos,  father  of  the  seven  Infantes  de  Lara, 
a  family  which  afterwards  became  conspicuous  in  Spanish  his- 
tory. He  was  the  lord  of  this  place,  which  is  eight  leagues 
distant  from  Burgos*  There  is,  however,  another  town,  for- 
merly belonging  to  the  same  family,  called  Salas  de  los  Infismtes, 
in  the  district  of  Candemuno,  nine  leagues  from  Burgos,  con- 
taining a  population  of  seven  hundred  persons.  In  the  parish 
church  of  St  Mar/s,  are  the  tombs  of  the  parents  of  the  seven 
Infantes,  from  whom  the  place  derives  the  additional  part  of  its 
name. 
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column  of  thpee  thousand  men,  and  Brigadier 
Unoeta  seconded  this  movement  by  marching 
from  the  same  place  upon  Bergara,  at  the  head  of 
five  hundred  more.  It  is  an  established  fact  that, 
in  the  provinces  and  districts  above  enumerated, 
as  many  as  forty  thousand  royalist  volunteers 
spontaneously  declared  for  Charles  V,  and  turned 
out  in  support  of  his  cause,  headed  by  officers  of 
various  classes,  some  of  them  ex-guards,  and  in 
the  Basque  provinces  by  provincial  deputies,  or 
other  influential  persons.  The  movement  was 
as  general  in  Old  Castile  and  the  highlands  of 
Santander  as  in  the  privileged  districts ;  a  proof 
that  the  motives  of  the  inhabitants  were  not  origi- 
nally interested,  and  that,  in  these  simultaneous 
demonstrations  of  hostility  against  the  Madrid 
government,  they  were  actuated  by  feelings  un- 
ecmnected  with  the  preservation  of  ancient  fueros. 
These  early  e£forts  on  the  part  of  the  royalists 
were  not  however  successful.  Those  who  first 
raised  the  standard  of  Charles  V.  were  doomed 
to  misfortunes,  which  did  not  however  render 
questionable  either  the  justice  of  their  cause, 
or  the  sincerity  with  which  they  had  embraced 
it  The  Biscayans  and  Guipuscoans  were  held 
in  check  by  the  garrison  of  St.  Sebastian's  daily 
gaining  strength,  whilst  the  queen's  forces  that 
vrere  assembled  at  Pamplona  restrained  the 
ardour  of  the  Navarrese.  The  moment  Castaiion 
saw  the  attitude  assumed  by  the  royalists,  he  sent 
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an  adjutant  to  Bayonne,  not  only  to  solicit  aid 
from  France,  but  also  to  obtain  the  support  of 
the  constitutional  refugees.  £1  Pastor,  with  two 
hundred  volunteers,  flew  to  St.  Sebastian's,  and 
having  received  reinforcements  advanced  to  To- 
losa,  in  the  hope  of  turning  to  account  his  popu- 
larity among  the  liberals  of  Guipuscoa.  Brigadier 
Lorenzo,  the  provisional  governor  of  Pamplona, 
was  stimulated  by  his  first  success  to  redoubled 
activity.  Hearing  of  the  arrival  of  Santos  La* 
dron  atViana,  and  being  aware  that  his  object 
was  to  gain  possession  of  the  provincial  capital, 
be  set  a  price  upon  his  head ;  and  having  previ- 
ously sent  troops  towards  Olite  and  Tudela,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  insurrection  from  spreading 
on  the  side  of  Aragon,  he  prepared  at  Pamplona 
for  a  vigorous  defence. 

Charles  V.  having  been  proclaimed  at  Lodosa, 
Santos  Ladron  proceeded  with  his  fifteen  hun- 
dred men  to  Los  Arcos,  nine  leagues  from  Pam- 
plona ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  three  thousand 
infantry  guards,  three  hundred  cavalry,  and  six 
pieces  of  artillery  were  ordered  down  from  Ma- 
drid* Everything  seemed  to  prognosticate  a  de- 
cisive action,  and  the  attention  of  all  Spain  was 
directed  to  the  movements  of  the  officer  on  whom 
the  prindpal  hopes  of  the  royalists  reposed.  Dur- 
ing the  war  of  Independence,  Santos  Ladron 
served  as  a  lieutenant-colonel  under  the  orders  oi 
Mina,  who  owed  the  greater  part  of  his  military 
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reputation  to  the  aid  and  support  deriyed  from 
natives  of  this  dass,  fighting  in  a  popular  cause.* 
On  the  restoration  of  peace,  Santos  Ladron  with- 
drew to  his  parental  estates,  satisfied  with  the  part 
which  he  had  taken  against  foreign  invasion,  and 
not  caring  for  more  distinctions  than  those  which 
he  had  already  obtained.  Indignant  at  the  con- 
duct of  the  liberals,  who  owed  their  triumph  to  a 
military  mutiny,  and  particularly  at  that  of  his 
old  commander,  Don  Santos  emerged  from  pri- 
vate life  early  in  1823,  and  with  his  guerrilla 
served  under  the  orders  of  Charles  O'Donnell. 
On  the  king's  liberation  from  Cadiz,  he  was  made 
a  brigadier-general  and  attached  to  the  regulars. 
He  was  afterwards  dismissed  by  the  queen  and 
exiled  to  Valladolid  on  account  of  his  royalist 
principles,  and  was  even  refused  permission  to 
retire  to  his  own  home. 

Such  was  the  man  who,  with  a  small  band  of 

*  Santos  Ladron,  descended  from  an  old  and  respectable  fa- 
mfly,  was  horn  at  Lumbier,  in  the  district  of  Sanguesa,  a  small 
toim  of  Navarre,  six  leagues  from  Pamplona.  His  wife  was  a 
native  of  Lodosa,  in  the  district  of  Estella,  a  town  contaming 
near  four  thousand  inhabitants,  on  the  Navarrese  bank  of  the 
Ebro.  In  1822,  Santos  Ladron  raised  the  valleys  of  El  Bastan, 
Salazar,  and  Erro  against  the  constitution,  when  he  had  under 
his  orders  Brigadier  Juanito,  an  active  and  enterprising  leader, 
who  has  been  confined  in  the  castle  of  San  Anton  ever  since 
tbe  death  of  Ferdinand  VII.  Santos  Ladron  also  then  had 
with  him,  in  cotmnand  of  battalions,  Colonels  Zumalacanregoi, 
Uranga,  Guergue,  and  Pauzo,  the  latter  of  whom  was  the  god- 
fiither  of  one  of  Zumalacarregui's  children,  and  when  Charles  V. 
was  in  Portugal,  joined  him  there. 
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followers^  was  preparing  to  bid  defiance  to  the 
governor  of  Pamplona.  Relying  on  his  own  po- 
pularity, and  knowing  the  opinion  of  the  country, 
the  Cariist  chieftain  boldly  stepped  forward  as 
the  champion  of  his  sovereign's  rights,  and  in 
support  of  principles  which  he  had  always  pro- 
fessed. Lorenzo  knew  he  had  to  deal  with  no 
ordinary  character,  and  the  confidence  with  which 
his  opponent  advanced  had  already  given  rise  to 
some  demur  among  the  queen's  troops.  Lorenzo 
was,  besides,  perplexed  by  popular  demonstra- 
tions which  could  no  longer  be  concealed,  and 
perhaps  apprehending  the  issue  of  the  contest,  he 
privately  conveyed  a  message  to  Don  Santos,  sig- 
nifying his  wish  to  have  a  conference  before  they 
proceeded  to  the  shedding  of  blood.  This  mes- 
sage was  cordially  received,  and  in  an  unguarded 
moment  Don  Santos  agreed  to  meet  his  adver- 
sary, judging  by  this  step  that  he  was  promoting 
the  interest?  of  humanity  and  the  advancement  of 
the  cause  which  he  had  so  fervently  embraced* 
Without  a  written  engagement  or  previous  for- 
mality, a  private  meeting  was  agreed  upon,  and 
the  two  generals,  with  their  respective  staflFs  and 
a  few  attendants,  proceeded  to  the  appointed  spot, 
a  short  distance  beyond  Los  Arcos. 

Santos  Ladron  endeavoured  tb  persuade  Lo- 
renzb  that  he  was  wrong  in  supporting  the 
queen's  cause ;  and  in  'the  most  feeling  manner 
pointed  out  the  calamities  in  which  the  country 
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was  about  to  be  involved,  it  being  evident  that 
the  laws  and  the  great  majority  of  the  people 
were  in  favour  of  Charles  V.  He  alluded  to  the. 
unfortunate  contest  of  1820,  which,  he  said,  was 
about  to  be  renewed.  He  appealed  to  Lorenzo's 
patriotism  and  religion,  and,  as  one  older  in  rank 
and  more  experienced,  implored  him  to  spare  the 
effusion  of  blood.  Finding  that  he  could  make 
no  impression  upon  the  queen's  representative, 
Santos  Ladron  reined  his  horse  and  was  about 
to  withdraw,  when  Lorenzo's  people  fired  upon 
him.  His  horse  fell,  and  as  he  was  extricating 
himself  from  his  stirrup,  the  flaps  of  his  frock- 
coat  flew  open  and  underneath  discovered  the 
general's  sash.  The  sight  of  the  insignia  of  his 
rank  inflamed  the  rapacity  of  the  Cristinos,  and 
they  rushed  upon  the  dismounted  chieftain,  eager 
to  gain  so  valuable  a  prize  and  the  corresponding 
reward.  Santos  Ladron,  who  had  been  already 
wounded  by  the  treacherous  fire  of  the  Cristinos, 
was  conveyed  to  Pamplona,  and,  without  being 
admitted  to  a  hearing,  was,  with  thirty-two  of 
his  companions,  subjected  to  the  mockery  of  a 
court-martial  and  condemned  to  death.  In  vain 
the  provincial  deputation  and  the  Bishop  of  Pam- 
plona implored  the  viceroy  and  the  military  go- 
vernor to  suspend  the  execution  till  the  matter 
could  be  referred  to  Madrid ;  all  intercession  was 
vain.  It  was  answered  that  the  formalities  of  a 
court-martial  had  been  fully  observed,  and  it  was 
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now  impossible  to  alter  the  sentence.  In  reality, 
the  authorities  were  eager  to  recommend  them- 
selves to  the  Madrid  government  by  executing 
with  precipitate  activity  the  orders  of  a  re- 
morseless policy,  and  they  were  well  aware  that 
nothing  could  be  more  distasteful  to  their  em« 
ployers  than  any  hesitation  in  discharging  the 
bloody  service  that  was  required  at  their  hands. 
On  the  15th  of  October  the  wounded  general, 
with  his  thirty-two  companions,  was  led  into  the 
ditch  of  the  fortress,  and  there  privately  shot.* 

Thus  perished  Don  Santos  Ladron,  the  victim 
of  his  own  unsuspecting  frankness  and  the  barba- 
rous perfidy  of  his  enemies.  His  loss  was  a  heavy 
calamity  to  his  party.  He  was  on  the  point  of 
commencing  that  system  of  mountain  warfare 
with  which  he  was  familiar,  and  which  was  after- 
wards so  successfully  pursued  by  those  who  imi- 
tated his  example ;  and  his  rank  and  talents,  his 
extensive  popularity  and  blameless  character 
would  probably  have  kept  the  Carlists  together, 
and  enabled  them  to  weather  the  storm  that  soon 
after  burst  upon  them.  The  queen*regent  showed 
her  opinion  of  the  merit  of  such  an  enemy  by  the 
ample  reward  which  she  bestowed  on  the  wretch 
who  had  entrapped  and  destroyed  him.  She 
raised  Lorenzo  to  the  rank  of  major-general,  and 

*  To  add  to  the  indignity,  he  was  shot  in  the  back,  pursuant 
to  the  sentence  published  in  the  Madrid  papers,  stating  tliat 
this  mode  of  punishment  was  adopted  in  consequence  of  his 
having  been  declared  a  traitor. 
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appointed  him  effective  governor  of  Pamplona; 
thus  adopting  as  her  own  the  crime  of  her  guilty 
servant. 

Madame  Santos  Ladron  was  at  Lodosa  when 
cfae  heard  of  her  husband's  capture.  Hoping  to 
save  his  life,  she  instantly  set  off  for  Madrid  with 
the  intention  of  throwing  herself  at  the  queen's 
feet,  and  imploring  her  to  show  mercy.  Passing 
through  Haro  without  stopping,  she  reached 
Burgos,  and  there  learned  that  she  was  a  widow. 
Overwhelmed  with  grief,  she  threw  herself  pro- 
strate at  the  foot  of  an  altar,  and  when  the  first 
agony  of  her  afflicted  heart  had  subsided  with  her 
tears,  returned  to  a  lonely  home. 

The  remainder  of  the  troops  left  by  Don  San- 
tos at  Los  Arcos,  on  learning  the  loss  of  their 
leader  and  the  advance  of  Lorenzo,  fled  and  dis- 
persed in  the  utmost  consternation ;  but  were 
afterwards  collected  by  Colonel  Ituralde,  who 
sheltered  himself  with  them  in  the  mountains. 

The  perfidious  massacre  of  thirty-three  persons 
at  once  proclaimed  to  Spain  and  Europe  the 
faithless  and  remorseless  character  of  the  govern- 
ment that  sanctioned  and  rewarded  the  horrid 
deed ;  as  a  measure  of  intimidation  it  utterly  fail- 
ed, nay,  rather  fanned  the  flame  which  it  was 
intended  to  extinguish.  The  very  night  after  the 
execution  five  hundred  persons,  mostly  youths  of 
the  best  families  in  Pamplona,  quitted  the  place, 
and  joined  the  Carlists  of  Roncesvdles.    The  next 
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day  Colonel  Benito  Eraso,  who  had  raised  the 
Talley  of  Ronoesvalles,  issued  a  proclamation  to 
the  inhabitants  and  an  address  to  the  soldiers.  In 
the  former,  after  begging  those  whom  he  address- 
ed not  to  be  discouraged  by  the  misfortune  of 
Santos  Ladron,  he  added,  "  No  vengeance !  ob- 
livion of  the  past,  and  a  religious  observance  of 
the  decree  of  amnesty  !  Let  order,  union,  and  va- 
lour be  your  motto,  and  triumph  is  certain."  A 
noble  contrast  to  the  barbarous  atrocities  which 
his  enemies  had  not  only  the  heart  to  perpetrate^ 
but  the  shamelessness  to  avow. 

The  insurrection  meanwhile  continued  its  pro- 
gress ;  the  Carlist  guerrillas  soon  spread  on  the 
side  of  Estella  and  Tafalla,  and  Navarre  was  de- 
clared in  a  state  of  siege.  The  troops  coming 
from  Madrid  advanced  towards  Pancorvo,  the 
passes  of  which  the  Carlists  prepared  to  defend. 
In  the  mean  while,  however,  Castanon  and  £1 
Pastor,  with  the  garrison  of  St  Sebastian's  and 
reinforcements  obtained  from  France  and  Tolosa, 
moved  up  in  the  direction  of  Bilboa.  The  vice- 
roy of  Navarre  also  prepared  to  take  part  in  a 
combined  operation,  the  pivot  of  which  was  to  be 
the  Madrid  column.  Count  Espeleta,  the  gover- 
nor of  Aragon,  although  unable  to  furnish  a  con- 
tingent of  troops,  succeeded  in  smothering  the 
insurrections  which  had  been  prepared  at  Cala- 
tayud  and  other  places.  So  formidable  did  the 
insurrection  in  the  northern  provinces  appear  to 
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the  queen,  that  she  ordered  General  Sarsfield 
with  five  thousand  men  to  advance  in  that  direc- 
tion ;  and  General  Wall  with  four  thousand  to 
move  on  Miranda  de  Ebro.  The  first  rencontre 
betwe^i  the  contending  parties  took  place  near 
Tolosa,  when  some  blood  was  shed,  which  ended 
in  the  junta,  formed  there  in  the  queen's  interest, 
withdrawing  to  St  Sebastian's. 

By  the  end  of  October,  Sarsfield  had  assembled 
at  Burgos  an  army  of  nine  thousand  men.  He 
had  besides  several  detached  corps,  and  the  whole 
composed  a  force  far  superior  to  any  which  the 
Carlists  could  oppose  to  it.  The  latter  were, 
m<»eover,  disposed  and  commanded  by  various 
leaders,  each  acting  independently  of  the  other. 
Had  Santos  Ladron  survived,  a  leader  would  not 
have  been  wanting  to  collect  and  combine  the 
scattered  elements  of  resistance :  as  it  was,  the 
movements  of  the  royalists  were  almost  left  to 
chance ;  and  besides  the  want  of  combined  plans 
and  mutual  concert,  they  were  wholly  unprovided 
with  arms  and  money.  Sarsfield's  position,  how- 
ever, was  not  the  most  secure,  and  his  conduct 
was  in  consequence  marked  with  hesitation.  Me- 
rino operated  on  his  rear,  and  extended  his  incur- 
sions as  far  as  Segovia,  whilst  Locho  spread  ex- 
dtement  in  La  Mancha.  In  front.  El  Pastor's 
detachment  had  been  driven  from  Tolosa,  after  a 
smart  action ;  and  the  Basques,  under  D.  Ignacio 
Lardizabal,  an  old  ofiicer  of  the  guards,  and  others. 
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retained  their  first  attitude:  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  Morillo  had  suppressed  the  Galician  insur- 
rection; Aragon  and  Catalonia  were  unable  to 
stir;  and  wherever  they  could,  the  queen's  autho- 
rities disarmed  the  royalist  volunteers,  commen- 
cing with  Madrid,  where  opposition  was  experi- 
enced and  blood  spilled.*  Asturias  and  Andalusia 
also  remained  tranquil 

Vitoria  was  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Carlists, 
whose  forces  in  the  province  of  Alava  amounted 
to  five  thousand.  In  Biscay  they  were  stronger, 
having  columns  equal  to  three  thousand  men,  ex- 
tending towards  the  mountains  of  Santander,  as 
far  as  the  Tierra  de  Campos,  and  acting  in  con- 
junction with  the  troops  under  Cuevillas.  Merino 
held  positions  at  Lerma,  Bahabon  and  Aranda  de 
Duero,  with  3000  foot  and  360  horse.  A  corps 
of  2000  infantry  and  120  cavafay,  under  Colonel 
Ibarola,  was  also  stationed  at  Medina  del  Campo, 
his  guerrillas  reaching  as  far  as  Palencia«  Colonel 
Benecochea  in  Guipuscoa  watched  El  Pastor  and 
Castanon,  who  had  been  driven  back  from  As- 
peitia.  Alavese  troops  were  also  at  Breviesca, 
occupying  points  in  La  Rioja,  Logrono,  La  Cal- 

*  The  disarming  of  the  royalist  volunteers  commenced  at 
Madrid  on  the  27th  October.  At  an  early  hour^  the  aatho- 
rities  took  possession  of  the  battery  of  artillery ;  when  a  num- 
ber of  them*  learning  what  was  gobg  on,  assembled  in  a  cen- 
tral barrack,  where  they  defended  themselves,  crying  out,  Viva 
Carlos  V,  Troops  were  brought  up,  and  after  fighting  two 
hours  they  laid  down  their  arms. 
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zada  and  Calahornu  Colonel  Uranga  was  at  Sal- 
vatiem;  and  although  the  troops  so  arranged 
were  only  royalist  volunteers,  badly  organised 
and  oiBcered,  and  by  no  means  prepared  to  com- 
pete with  regulars  skilfully  directed,  this  nume- 
rous army  proved  beyond  dispute  that  the  claims 
of  Charles  V.  were  favoured  by  the  main  body  of 
the  Northern  population. 

The  generals  of  the  queen  had  now  everything 
in  readiness,  and  agreed  upon  the  following  plan 
of  operations.  General  Wall,  who  occupied  the 
left  of  the  Ebro,  was  to  march  upon  Orduna,  and 
thence  upon  Bilboa,  with  four  thousand  men ;  and 
Sarsfield  upon  Miranda  and  Vitoria;  while  Lo- 
renzo and  Figuera  were  to  hold  the  bridge  of 
Logrono,  and  afterwards  divide  in  flying  columns 
and  act  in  Navarre  and  Guipuscoa.  The  united 
forces  of  these  several  columns  amounted  to  four- 
teen thousand  men,  and  it  was  expected  that  by 
a  combined  movement  a  circle  would  be  gradu- 
ally drawn  round  the  Carlists.  Sarsfield  still  lin- 
gered at  Burgos,  which  rendered  bis  conduct  lia- 
ble to  suspicion ;  but  it  has  since  been  ascertained 
that,  besides  doubting  the  fidelity  of  some  of  his 
regiments,  he  was  carrying  on  a  correspondence 
with  the  Madrid  government,  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  that  the  insurrection  in  his  front  was 
more  formidable  than  the  ministers  imagined; 
he  therefore  recommended  conciliatory  measures^ 
so  as  not  to  leave  the  issue  of  the  contest  to  a 
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mere  exertion  of  force.  This  advice  was  rgected ; 
and  impatient  at  delay,  the  government  directed 
the  commander-in-chief  to  move  forward  imme- 
diately. He  accordingly  quitted  Burgos  on  the 
11th  November,  taking  the  direction  of  Logrono, 
and  after  marching  eight  leagues,  defeated  Cu-> 
rate  Merino  at  Belorado,  a  town  of  two  thousand 
five  hundred  inhabitants,  situated  on  the  river 
Tiron.  It  was  almost  an  act  of  rashness  in  the 
curate  to  have  awaited  the  approach  of  so  supe- 
rior a  force.  Merino  passed  the'  Ebro  and  Sars- 
field  reached  Vitoria  on  the  19th,  after  obliging 
the  CarUsts  to  abandon  the  place.  Lorenzo  also 
attacked  and  took  Logrono  after  an  obstinate  re- 
sistance, and  General  Wall  moved  towards  Bilboa 
by  the  Orduna  road,  with  a  column  of  two  thou- 
sand five  hundred  infantry,  four  pieces  of  artil- 
lery, and  three  hundred  horse;  while  Castanon 
and  £1  Pastor  advanced  from  St.  Sebastian's  to 
Ernani,  and  afterwards  to  Tolosa.  On  the  26th 
Bilboa  was  occupied  by  the  troops  of  the  queen» 
the  principal  Carlists  withdrawing  towards  Gue- 
rinca,  and  at  the  same  time  part  of  Sarsfield's  ad- 
vance pushed  forward  to  Salinas. 

The  Carlist  insurrection  was  in  this  manner 
put  down  by  the  combined  operations  of  twenty- 
thousand  men,  designed,  it  must  be  confessed, 
with  military  skill,  and  executed  with  vigour. 
The  first  sign  of  weakness  manifested  by  the 
Carlists,  was  their  withdrawing  from  Breviesca, 
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and  dedining  to  contest  the  pass  of  PancorvOt  a 
defile,  the  possession  of  which  was  considered 
so  valuable  by  the  French,  that  they  took  it  in 
1808,  and  did  not  quit  it  till  the  26th  June  1813, 
when  it  was  delivered  up  to  Count  de  Abisbal.* 
It  is  alleged  in  the  way  of  explanation,  that  they 
had  formed  a  plan  to  attack  Sarsfield,  of  which 
the  position  taken  up  by  the  soldier-curate  at 
Belorado  was  in  part  a  developement.  Yeras- 
tegui,  on  the  side  of  Yitoria,  and  other  CarUsts 
from  the  mountainous  districts  of  Santander, 
were  to  have  moved  upon  Burgos;  but  this  was 
a  project  too  complicated  to  be  carried  into  effect 
by  irregular  troops,  incapable  of  acting  together 
with  concert  and  military  precision,  without  the 
direction  of  any  leader  who  had  sufficient  ascen- 

*  The  town  has  one  thousand  eight  hundred  inhabitants. 
On  a  rock  at  the  western  side  stands  an  old  castle,  which 
checked  the  irruptions  of  the  Moors.  The  new  fortress,  called 
Santa  Engracia,  was  erected  in  1795.  The  long  and  rugged 
ascent  is  also  defended  by  several  redoubts.  The  new  for- 
tress was  destroyed  by  the  Duke  d'Angoul^me  in  1823,  when 
his  army  passed  the  defile  towards  Breviesca ;  and  at  present 
litde  else  than  the  casenfates,  cut  in  the  solid  rock,  are  to  be 
seen.  The  soldiers'  quarters,  chapel,  ofiices  and  other  build- 
ings present  only  a  heap  of  ruins.  The  situation  of  the  castle 
CD  the  highest  ridge  is  beautiful.  Towards  the  south  the  plains 
of  Riqja  are  seen,  on  the  west  the  Burgos  road,  and  on  the 
aide  of  Vitoria  the  prospect  is  diversified  by  hills,  and  a  view 
of  the  road  leading  to  Tolosa.  Pancorvo  is  eleven  leagues 
firam  Burgos,  the  same  distance  from  Logrono,  and  eight  from 
YiforuL  A  quarter  of  a  league  from  it  a  road  turns  off  to  BiU 
boa,  fourteen  leagues  distant. 
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dency  to  oontrol  the  whole.  Merino  bore  the 
brunt  of  the  attack,  receiving  no  assistance ;  and 
the  opposition  to  the  queen's  forces  on  the  Casti- 
lian  side  of  the  Ebro  being  thus  paralyzed,  their 
advance  upon  Vitoria  and  Bilboa  was  an  unop- 
posed triumph,  the  Carlists  dispersing  or  flying  to 
the  mountains* 

The  stand  made  by  them  for  nearly  two  months 
however,  shows  that  theirs  was  not  a  mere  par- 
tial insurrection,  such  as  usually  yields  to  the 
influence  of  more  stationary  resources  and  esta- 
blished authority.  In  the  northern  provinces 
they  rose  simultaneously  with  an  energy  worthy 
of  a  great  object,  and  from  the  large  amount  of 
forces  sent  against  them,  it  is  evident  that  the 
Madrid  government  were  aware  that  this  op- 
position had  reached  to  a  dangerous  maturity. 
This  is  confirmed  by  Sarsfield's  hesitation  and 
precautions.  From  the  moment  the  defence  of 
Pancorvo  was  abandoned,  a  commander  of  his 
experience  must  have  seen  through  his  enemy's 
design.  He  shaped  his  arrangements  accordingly, 
which  were  judicious,  as  they  distracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Carlists  and  weakened  their  strength, 
numerically  greater  than  his  own,  afibrding  him 
at  the  same  time  the  opportunity  of  attacking 
one  of  their  isolated  corps,  without  weakening  his 
own  centre,  and  before  it  was  in  a  situation  to  re- 
ceive assistance.  It  must  however  be  acknow- 
ledged that  even  at  this  early  period,  the  revolted 
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provinces  abounded  with  all  the  elements  of  de- 
fence. Nothing  but  a  master-mind  was  wanting 
-—such  a  one  as  afterwards  appeared  upon  the 
same  scene  of  action. 

Although  alarming  and  even  portentous  in- 
ferences were  drawn  from  Sarsfield's  delay  at 
Burgos,  the  sequel  proved  that  he  understood 
the  nature  of  the  insurrection  better  than  his  oen« 
surers  at  Madrid.  He  was  neither  disposed  to 
depreciate  the  motives  of  the  insurgents,  nor  in*^ 
duoed  by  their  apparent  weakness,  the  cause  of 
which  he  well  understood,  to  form  a  false  estimate 
of  their  real  strength.  He  moreover  felt  no  incli- 
nation to  risk  the  character  which  he  had  pre- 
viously acquired.  It  is  besides  well  known  that 
he  did  not  belong  to  the  revolutionary  school,  and 
the  very  names  of  many  of  those  who,  fresh  from 
the  exile  to  which  Ferdinand  had  consigned  them, 
were  now  employed  to  second  his  own  operations, 
must  have  enabled  him,  long  before  he  crossed 
the  £bro,  to  judge  of  the  probable  course  of 
impending  changes,  and  have  filled  him  with 
mingled  feelings  of  discontent  and  apprehension. 
He  was,  however,  carried  away  by  events ;  and  the 
ease  with  which  his  advantages  were  gained,  did 
not  restrain  his  troops  from  marking  their  pro-^ 
gress  by  acts  of  violence,  and  the  wanton  effusion 
of  blood.  His  orders,  doubtless,  were  severe,  and 
too  peremptory  to  be  trifled  with ;  while  the  more 
active  and  ambitious  of  bis  officers  must  have 
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been  allured  by  the  rewards  bestowed  on  the 
bloody  deed  of  Lorenzo,  to  imitate  his  barbarous 
examjile,  and  to  adapt  their  mode  of  warfare  to 
the  taste  prevailing  in  the  capital.  Every  Carlist 
chieftain  taken  in  arms,  was  accordingly  shot 
without  mercy ;  the  same  severity  was  extended 
to  the  less  responsible  peasantry,  and  the  most  un- 
sparing efforts  were  made  to  extinguish  the  hopes 
of  Charles  V,  in  the  blood  of  every  class  of  his 
adherents ;  a  merciless,  and  at  the  same  time  im- 
politic rigour,  by  which  fuel  was  added  to  a  half- 
extinguished  flame,  and  the  discontent  of  a  bold 
and  warlike  population  converted  into  the  most 
bitter  and  desperate  hostility.  Such  conduct 
could  not  be. pleasing  to  Sarsfield;  and  that  his 
politics  were  suspected,  or  his  influence  feared,  is 
proved  by  the  recompense  which  he  received  for 
his  services.  He  only  reached  Vitoria  to  be  de- 
prived of  his  command.*    It  is  needless  to  add 

*  General  Sarsfield  was  born  at  Corunna.  His  father  was  a 
native  of  Limerick,  who  emigrated  to  Spain  on  account  of  his  re- 
ligion, and  attained  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  Ultonia 
regiment,  belonging  to  the  Irish  brigade.  The  son  entered  the 
game  regiment,  and  during  the  Peninsular  War  distinguished 
himself  on  several  occasions,  particularly  in  Catalonia.  He 
assisted  in  the  relief  of  Gerona,  and  has  always  been  considered 
as  a  dashing  officer  and  a  rigid  disciplinarian.  He  is  scientific 
in  his  profession,  and  many  pronounce  him  to  be  the  best  ca- 
valry officer  and  commander-in-chief  in  Spain.  It  was  princi- 
pally through  his  fidelity  and  exertions  tliat  the  first  mutiny  in 
the  Expeditionary  army  was  suppressed.  His  political  con- 
duct has  till  now  been  marked  with  consistency*  his  principles 
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that  most  of  the  Carlists  returned  home,  and  some 
of  their  leaders  passed  into  France ;  but  it  is  now 
time  to  take  a  glance  at  the  capital. 

As  early  as  the  11th  October,  the  French  mi- 
nister made  known  to  the  queen  that,  **as  her 
friend,  neighbour,  kinsman,  and  ally,  his  sove- 
reign offered  the  services  of  the  French  govern- 
ment in  support  of  her  daughter;"  and  similar 
assurances  were  conveyed  by  the  British  envoy ; 
to  which  the  fullest  possible  effect  was  given  in 
the  gazette,  as  well  as  in  the  circulars  addressed 
to  the  captain-generals.  By  this  joint  recognition 
the  queen  gained  much  moral  strength.  In  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom  these  demonstrations  on  the 
part  of  two  powerful  nations  turned  the  scale  in 
her  favour,  and  materially  contributed  to  the  tem- 
porary submissioi^  of  the  Castilians  and  Basques, 
They  induced  many  supeijor  officers  to  adhere  to 
her  cause,  among  whom  Sarsfield  may  be  num-^ 
bered ;  and  if  ever  the  nobles  and  church  digni- 
taries *in  her  interest  should  be  hereafter  called 
to  account,  they  will  plead  foreign  influence  as 

being  decidedly  royalist.  If  he  joined  the  queen's  party,  it  was 
through  a  mistaken  notion  that  she  would  be  able  to  establish  a 
jutie  miUeuy  and  having  taken  this  step  it  is  thought  that  he  is 
too  honourable  to  recede ;  but  Sarsfield  never  can  make  com- 
mon cause  with  the  constitutionalists.  He  is  a  man  of  an  ec- 
centric character,  demure  in  his  habits,  and  the  very  reverse  of 
a  courtier.  His  position  must  be  an  extremely  unpleasant  one ; 
and  hence,  since  the  command  was  taken  from  him,  he  has  re- 
mained almost  in  seclusion  at  Pamplona,  even  during  the  short 
period  he  acted  as  viceroy  of  Navarre. 
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an  excuse  for  the  part  which  they  have  taken  in 
the  Spanish  drama.  The  manifestations  of  France 
were  followed  up  by  unequivocal  proofs  of  sin- 
cerity. Besides  affording  the  authorities  of  St. 
Sebastian's  every  facility  in  his  power.  General 
Harispe  was  directed  to  concentrate  his  troops  on 
the  frontier,  to  strengthen  his  posts,  and  hold, 
himself  in  readiness  to  march  at  the  first  signal. 
He  was  further  enjoined  to  prevent  supplies  of 
arms  from  reaching  the  Carlists ;  and,  if  any  of 
them  entered  his  lines,  to  disarm  and  send  them 
into  the  interior.  With  these  orders  he  strictly 
complied.* 

Although  the  queen  had  great  confidence  in 
the  success  of  her  plans,  and  derived  encourage- 
ment from  the  adhesion  of  influential  persons, 
there  were  moments  when  she  stood  as  much  in 
awe  of  the  exuberant  energy  of  her  own  support- 
ers as  she  did  of  Carlist  opposition.  The  word 
revolution  sometimes  sounded  in  her  ears-;  and  it 
could  not  be  otherwise,  so  long  as  M  •  Zea  had  a 
place  in  her  council.  His  position  was  a  singular 
one :  abroad  a  conservative,  and  anxious  to  be  a 
favourite  at  St.  Petersburg,  the  theatre  of  his 
advancement,  he  now  found  himself  associated 

*  To  show  how  early  French  vigilance  commenced,  it  may 
be  stated  that,  at  the  beginning  of  October,  Don  Benito  Eraso, 
and  fifleen  others,  who  happened  to  cross  the  frontier,  were 
seized  and  sent  into  the  interior.  Eraso  escaped  from  the 
police,  and  re-entered  Spain. 
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with  afirancesados  and  liberals,  pursuing  a  line 
of  policy  diametrically  opposed  to  that  of  his  late 
master.  Ferdinand  VII,  as  we  have  already  seen 
from  the  outline  of  his  history,  for  substantial 
reasons,  was  a  decided  enemy  of  the  liberals ;  and 
yet,  with  one  foot  in  the  grave,  he  opened  the 
door  for  their  return  to  power :  seemingly  anx- 
ious to  change  the  law  of  succession  at  home  in 
favour  of  the  female  line,  he  supported  the  oppo- 
site principle  in  |V>]*tugaL  He  confirmed  an  am- 
nesty to  which  he  felt  ashamed  of  affixing  his 
»gnature,  and  at  the  same  time  rendered  the  re- 
turn of  those  who  were  to  be  benefited  by  it  as 
irksome  as  possible.  Attached  to  the  royalist 
creed,  and  yet  seeking  alliances  with  the  altered 
governments  of  England  and  France, — avowing 
the  warmest  attachment  to  his  brother,  and,  ne- 
vertheless, stripping  him  of  his  birthright, — Ferdi- 
nand YII.  seemed  disposed  to  forget  all  his  former 
professions,  and  make  common  cause  with  his  bit- 
terest enemies. 

As  the  queen's  minister,  M.  Zea  was  involved 
in  similar  inconsistencies;  he  wished  his  royal 
mistress  to  succeed,  and  yet  trembled  at  the  asso- 
ciations which  she  was  obliged  to  form.  He 
prayed  for  her  ascendency,  and  yet  disliked  the 
idea  of  the  constitution,  the  harbingers  of  which 
already  crowded  the  palace.  He  could  not  trust 
the  Cortes,  neither  could  he  reconcile  himself  to 
the  company  of  the  liberals,  flocking  from  Eng- 
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land  and  France ;  but  he  still  hoped  to  see  the 
monarchical  principle  preserved.  Clear-sighted 
enough  to  perceive  that  the  queen's  resumption  of 
power  had  revived  the  late  struggle,  and  re-opened 
the  old  wounds  of  the  state,  he  nevertheless  de* 
luded  himself  so  far  as  to  suppose  that  opposition 
might  be  disarmed,  at  the  same  time  that  he  saw 
the  queen's  party  preparing  to  carry  their  deadly 
hostility  into  those  very  ranks  of  which,  not  long 
ago,  he  was  himself  the  associate. 

Dreading  the  consequences  of  an  open  rupture 
before  the  sentiments  of  England  and  France  had 
been  ascertained,  as  well  as  to  gain  time,  M.  Zea, 
availing  himself  of  a  moment  of  debility  on  the 
part  of  the  queen,  issued  his  manifesto  of  the  6th 
of  October,  in  which,  after  invoking  religion  and 
the  monarchical  principle,  the  very  two  things 
which  the  royalists  knew  were  about  to  be  assailed, 
he  caused  his  royal  mistress  to  say  that  *^she 
would  scrupulously  maintain  the  form  and  fun- 
damental laws  of  the  monarchy,  without  admit- 
ting dangerous  innovations,  however  respectable 
in  their  origin,  of  which  the  disastrous  effects 
have  been  already  experienced;*'  adding,  "that 
the  best  form  of  government  for  a  country  is  that 
to  which  its  inhabitants  are  accustomed." 

It  need  not  be  asked  whether  this  pledge  was 
redeemed,  or  whether  it  was  intended  that  it 
should  be ;  neither  will  it  appear  dubious  to  which 
period  of  Spanish  history  the  minister  alluded. 
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when  he  talked  of  ^*  dangerous  innovations  and 
their  disastrous  e£feots.'*  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
this  paper  was  received  by  the  royalists  with  di&- 
gust  and  scorn,  as  a  miserable  and  clumsy  attempt 
to  throw  them  off  their  guard.  They  were  con- 
vinced that  the  professions  which  it  contained 
were  insincere,  as  well  as  that  the. revolution  was 
already  too  far  advanced  for  the  feeble  hands  of 
either  the  queen  or  M •  Zea  to  arrest  its  progress. 
They  treated  the  insidious  address  as  it  deserved ; 
and  Curate  Merino  was  among  the  foremost  to 
impugn  its  contents,  in  his  homely,  but  spirited 
style.  Its  object  evidently  was,  to  propitiate  the 
legalists  by  declaring  against  sweeping  changes^ 
and  at  the  same  time  to  convey  an  assurance  tliat, 
whatever  appearances  might  be,  it  was  wished  to 
avoid  everything  that  might  revive  the  old  feud, 
or  place  one  portion  of  the  people  in  open  array 
against  the  other. 

This  was  precisely  such  a  document  as  might 
be  expected  from  M.  Zea,  after  the  part  which  he 
had  taken  in  the  national  dissensions.  It  corre- 
sponded with  his  treatment  of  Bessieres,  and  with 
his  conduct  on  other  occasions,  which  the  royalists 
had  not  forgotten.  The  idea  of  establishing,  in 
opposition  to  dear-bought  experience,  a  juste 
milieu  in  a  country  where  the  opinions  of  parties 
are  so  decided,  and  their  feelings  so  exasperated, 
was  the  greatest  folly  that  ever  entered  into  the 
mind  of  a  minister.   The  majority  of  the  Spaniards 
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are  conservatives,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word. 
Their  legislative  notions  may  be  antiquated ;  but 
their  principles  are  sound,  and  their  intellectual 
eyesight  quick  in  everything  that  regards  their 
own  interests.  They  wish  nothing  vague  or  con- 
jectural. They  are  men  of  few  words  and  plain 
understandings^  and  have  no  wish  to  embark  on  the 
boundless  ocean  of  political  experiment.  They  do 
not  like  to  have  things  called  by  wrong  names ; 
and  when  they  heard  the  queen's  counsellors  pro- 
mising to  uphold  the  fundamental  laws,  and  recol- 
lected the  recent  violation  of  one  of  the  most 
important  of  them,  they  emphatically  exclaimed, 
in  the  words  of  their  old  proverb,  Quien  hace  un 
cesiOf  hard  ciento. 

The  Zea  manifesto  having  produced  no  effect, 
and  the  movements  in  the  interior  indicating  the 
state  of  the  public  mind,  the  queen  was  advised 
to  throw  off  the  mask.  On  the  17th  a  decree  ap- 
peared, confiscating  all  property  belonging  to  the 
royal  exile  in  Portugal.  He  was  now,  therefore, 
treated  as  an  outlaw,  and  his  followers  placed  at 
the  mercy  of  any  one  who  might  have  the  good 
fortune  to  seize  them.  A  corporal's  guard  was  a 
competent  authority  to  decide  their  fate.  Exter- 
mination became  the  order  of  the  day ;  and,  as  will 
be  hereafter  seen,  the  barbarous  policy  adopted  by 
the  queen's  party  not  only  roused  a  more  exten- 
sive spirit  of  opposition,  but  also  gave  rise  to 
those  scenes  of  violence  and  devastation  which 
disgrace  the  annals  of  the  Spanish  contest. 
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CHAPTER  IV, 

Don  Carlos  in  Portugal. — His  forbearance  and  position  after 
his  brother's  death. — Sets  out  for  the  Spanish  frontier. — His 
dangers  and  perplexities. — Hunted  by  Smugglers. — Scenes 
at  Miranda. —Disappointments.  — The  Cristinos  enter  the 
Portuguese  territory. — ^Don  Carlos  takes  refuge  at  Almeida. 
— Escapes,  and  is  pursued  to  La  Guarda. — Terrors  and  bad 
Roads.  —  A  hungry  party. — A  pursuit  of  baggage. —  A 
Death-bed  scene. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  Infante  Don  Carlos  in 
Portugal,  he  occupied  the  palace  of  Ramalhao, 
near  Cintra ;  but  when  he  refused  to  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  his  niece,  it  was  determined 
to  drive  him  from  that  asylum.  Under  date  of 
the  4th  May,  Ferdinand  VII.  informed  his  bro- 
ther that,  as  **  reasons  of  the  highest  policy  pre- 
vented his  return  to  Spain,*'  he  was  to  proceed  to 
the  Pontifical  states,  and  that  a  vessel  would  be 
sent  to  Lisbon  for  his  conveyance.  The  infante, 
after  observing  that  it  was  hard  enough  to  be  pre- 
vented from  returning  home,  even  without  the 
additional  privation  of  not  being  allowed  the 
choice  of  a  residence  abroad,  expressed  his  readi- 
ness to  embark,  but  objected  to  go  to  Lisbon, 
where,  at  the  moment,  the  cholera  was  raging. 
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A  correspondence  upon  this  subject  ensued,  which 
ended  in  July,  when  the  infante  prudently  de- 
clined to  trust  his  person  in  the  vessel  sent  for  his 
reception.  In  the  mean  while,  his  spouse  and  the 
Princess  de  Beira  had  gone  to  visit  their  brother 
Dom  Miguel  at  Coimbra,  where  they  were  when 
Lisbon  so  unexpectedly  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Pedroites.  In  this  emergency  the  rojral  exiles 
removed  to  Abrantes,  and  soon  after  to  Santarem. 
Here  the  infante  was  when  Cordova,  arriving 
from  Lisbon,  brought  him  the  official  news  of  his 
brother's  death,  and  an  order  from  the  queen 
dowager,  in  the  assumed  character  of  regent,  to 
depart  for  Italy. 

No  position  can  be  conceived  more  extraordi- 
nary, and  at  the  same  time  more  embarrassing, 
than  that  of  the  prince  now  legally  called  to  the 
Spanish  throne.  An  honourable  and  conscientious 
feeling — a  forbearance  and  consistency  almost  un- 
exampled, had  prevented  him  from  preparing  for 
the  event  which  had  just  occurred.  He  had  so- 
lemnly engaged  not  to  stir  the  question  of  his 
own  rights  so  long  as  his  brother  lived ;  and,  not- 
withstanding the  persecutions  of  his  enemies  and 
the  solicitations  of  his  friends,  he  scrupulously 
fulfilled  his  promise.  He  had  remained  passive, 
when  a  sense  of  danger  roused  the  royalists  and 
urged  them  to  arms.  The  principal  officers  of 
the  royal  guards  had  repeatedly  offered  to  rise  in 
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his  favour  in  moments  when  they  might  have 
defied  a]l  opposition. 

During  the  first  illness  of  Ferdinand  VII.  the 
general  cry  was  for  a  regency,  the  public  voice 
having  declared  that  the  king  was  no  longer  in  a 
situation  to  govern,  and  that  the  queen's  party  were 
hurrying  the  country  to  the  abyss  of  a  revolution. 
As  has  been  before  stated,  deputations,  consisting 
of  persons  of  the  highest  rank  and  influence, 
waited  upon  the  infante  with  assurances  that 
everything  was  ready,  in  the  capital  as  well  as  in 
the  provinces ;  but  his  answer  invariably  was,  **  I 
have  sworn  allegiance  to  my  brother,  and  so  long 
as  he  lives  I  am  bound  to  obey  him."  He  dread- 
ed the  consequences  of  a  civil  war,  and  seemed 
determined  not  to  allow  his  enemies  an  oppor- 
tunity  of  tarnishing  his  name  with  the  reproach 
of  disloyalty.  In  vain  were  the  laws  appealed 
to,  and  the  calamities  of  a  popular  convulsion 
prognosticated ;  the  members  of  his  own  family 
could  make  no  impression  upon  his  mind.  He 
argued  that  no  regency  could  be  legal  without 
the  intervention  of  Cortes,  and  that  these  neither 
he  nor  his  friends  could  convene.  The  fact 
is,  he  had  condemned  the  motives  of  the  La 
Isia  mutiny,  and  was  resolved  never  to  sanction 
an  act  of  rebellion  against  the  established  autho- 
rity for  his  own  benefit. 

From  this  honourable  determination  he  never 
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swerved.    He  trembled  at  giving  encouragement 
to  his  numerous  and  eager  friends,  sensible  that 
an  awful   struggle  awaited  him,  and  that  the 
foreign  interference  with  which  he  was  threaten- 
ed rendered  his  situation  more  critical  and  dimi- 
nished the  chances  of  final  success.     He  said,  as 
our  Charles  might  have  done  when  exposed  to 
the  pursuit  and  persecutions  of  his  enemies,  ^*  I 
will  recruit  no  man  to  his  loss,  nor  wiU  I  have  my 
fallen  fortunes  involve  those  of  others  because 
they  have  humanity  enough  to  pity  my  condi- 
tion."   Had  he  held  out  lures  to  hungry  expect- 
ants— ^had  he  promised  forgiveness  and  the  con- 
firmation of  rank  to  men  whose  principles  were 
ever  subservient  to  their  interests,  many  of  the 
queen's  officers  would  have  passed  over  to  his 
side ;  but,  far  different  from  his  enemies,  he  was 
sparing  in  his  professions  and  frugal  in  his  pro- 
clamations, because  he  resolved,  not  merely  to 
make  promises,  but  to  keep  them ;  and  he  pre- 
ferred the  hearty  service  of  volunteers  to  the 
dubious  fidelity  of  mercenary  partisans.  He  wish- 
ed to  restrain  no  man's  actions,  trusting  the  issue 
of  his  cause  to  the  justice  of  his  claims  and  the 
devotion  of  the  people.     He  knew  how  far  the 
intrigues  and  rancour  of  parties  had  gone  in  the 
two  previous  struggles — how  often  some  of  the 
nobles  and   others    of   the    higher   orders    had 
changed  sides  when  it  suited  their  private  in- 
terests: with  such  he  sought  to  form  no  asso- 
ciation. 
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It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  forlorn  and 
desperate  situation  than  that  of  the  infante  when 
he  received  the  news  of  his  brother's  death.  He 
was  more  than  twenty  leagues  from  the  Spanish 
frontier^  destitute  of  funds,  and  embairassed  by 
the  presence  of  his  children  and  the  female  part 
of  his  family.*  Danger  threatened  him  from  the 
coast :  he  was  in  the  centre  of  the  civil  war  by 
which  Portugal  was  desolated,  and  his  only  pro- 
tection was  an  escort  of  fifty  cavalry,  under  the 
command  of  a  lieutenant,  which  had  been  assign- 
ed him  by  Dom  Miguel.  He  nevertheless  felt 
that  he  was  the  rightful  king  of  Spain,  though 
uncertain  of  the  extent  to  which  the  people  were 
disposed  to  assert  his  rights,  or  how  far  his  ene- 
mies had  carried  their  machinations  during  his 
absence.  He  was  however  provided  with  the 
opinions  of  the  best  civilians,  who  had  assured 
him  that  the  rule  of  succession  was  fixed,  and, 
without  destroying  the  unity  and  peace  of  the 
realm,  could  not  be  altered  to  his  detriment. 

Repeatedly  had  this  question,  in  all  its  bear- 
ings, been  argued  in  his  own  presence  both  be- 
fore and  since  he  left  Madrid.  It  had  been 
proved  to  his  satisfaction  that  in  ancient  times 
the  succession  was  by  the  common  law ;  whereas, 
since  the  days  of  Philip  V,  it  was  by  statute  law, 

*  To  add  to  this  dilemma,  Cordova  had  caused  their  bag- 
gage to  be  seized  in  Lisbon  soon  after  the  entrance  of  the 
Pedroite  goyemment,  by  which  means  the  royal  family  were 
deprived  of  even  necessaries. 
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operating  on  the  principles  of  the  first,  not  chang- 
ing the  substance,  but  regulating  the  mode  and 
designating  the  persons, — a  law  derived  from  an 
equal  authority,  and  as  such  binding  upon  both 
king  and  people.  From  these  premises  it  was 
concluded  that  he  was  the  hteresf actus  designated 
by  the  constitutional  settlement  of  1713 ;  that  in 
him  the  right  of  sovereignty  was  now  vested; 
that  to  him  the  crown  descended  in  the  form  and 
manner  determined  by  the  rule  of  limitations,  and 
that  no  act  of  the  last  possessor  could  alter  the 
established  conditions  of  this  entail. 

By  the  title  of  Charles  V.  he  was  instantly 
hailed  by  his  attendants ;  but  when  in  his  charac- 
ter of  king  he  held  out  his  hand  to  Cordova,  the 
latter  refused  to  kiss  it,  whereupon  his  majesty 
withdrew.  After  writing  to  the  queen  dowager, 
and  preparing  letters  for  other  persons  in  Spain, 
— all  which  communications  were  intercepted,— 
Charles  V,  accompanied  by  the  queen  and  a  few 
attendants,  set  out  for  Marvao,  a  small  town  on 
the  frontier  of  Spanish  Estremadura,  two  leagues 
north-east  of  Portalegre  and  one  southeast  of 
Castello  da  Vide.  As  this  place  is  situated  on 
a  rugged  acclivity,  with  a  castle  on  its  western 
side,  and  only  to  be  approached  by  two  winding 
roads,  the  royal  party  considered  themselves  safe 
from  a  coup  de  main ;  and  an  attempt  was  made 
to  open  a  communication  with  General  Rodil, 
commanding  the  queen's  forces  in  the  contiguous 
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province.  This  attempt  proved  ineffectual.  Af- 
ter stopping  more  than  a  vireek  at  Marvao,  and 
finding  that  his  presence  made  no  impression 
upon  the  country,  his  majesty  passed  over  to  Cas- 
tello  Branco»  an  episcopal  city  in  the  province  of 
Beira,  eight  leagues  west  of  the  Spanish  frontier 
of  Estremadura,  and  standing  on  the  eastern  de- 
clivity of  a  granite  hill,  the  summit  of  virhich  is 
crowned  with  a  castle.  This  place  is  encircled  hy 
walls,  flanked  with  towers;  and  being  the  resi- 
dence of  the  provincial  governor,  and  in  more 
immediate  contact  with  the  large  towns  of  Portu- 
gal as  well  as  Zamora,  the  situation  was  deemed 
preferable  to  any  other. 

The  month  of  November  was  far  advanced  be- 
fore  any  overture  was  made  to  General  Sarsfield, 
who  commanded  the  army  of  observation ;  but  it 
was  then  too  late,  as  he  had  declared  for  the 
queen,  and  was  already  moving  with  a  strong 
division  to  the  north.  Though  many  loyal  ad- 
herents of  Charles  V,  singly  or  in  small  parties, 
continued  to  arrive  in  Portugal  to  pay  homage  to 
their  new  sovereign  and  second  his  efforts,  no 
demonstrations  were  made  in  his  favour  by  the 
troops.  A  large  army  was  kept  on  the  frontiers ; 
and  this  military  array  presented  a  singular  con- 
trast with  the  forlorn  condition  of  the  wandering 
monarch,  only  a  few  leagues  distant,  whose  move- 
ments they  were  intended  to  obstruct.  Owing 
to  the  vigilance  observed  by  the  queen's  autho- 
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rities,  not  only  to  prevent  all  communication  with 
the  royal  exiles,  but  also  to  stop  the  ravages  of 
the  cholera,  few  of  the  king's  proclamations  reach- 
ed the  interior,  and  consequently  their  effect  was 
extremely  limited.*   His  decrees,  addressed  to  the 

*  The  apocryphal  papers  then  circulated  by  his  enemies, 
and  purposely  worded  in  such  a  manner  as  to  excite  prejadices 
against  him, — an  expedient  disgraceful  to  those  who  resorted  to 
it, — renders  it  necessary  to  remark  that  the  following  procla- 
mation, for  the  printing  of  which  the  queen  and  the  Princess 
de  Beira  set  up  the  type,  was  the  first  issued  by  Charles  Vth. 

<<  Charles  F,  Kng  of  Spain^  to  his  beloved  subjects* 

^'  My  rights  to  the  crown  of  Spain  are  known  to  all  Europe, 
and  with  the  sentiments  of  the  Spanish  people  I  am  so  well 
acquainted  that  upon  this  subject  I  need  not  dwell.  Faithful, 
submissive,  and  obedient  as  the  lowest  of  his  subjects  to  my 
deceased  brother,  whose  loss,  and  the  circumstances  by  which 
it  is  accompanied,  fill  my  heart  with  grief— all  have  I  sacri- 
ficed— my  tranquillity,  and  that  of  my  family ;  every  species  of 
danger  have  I  braved  to  prove  my  respectfiil  submission  to  his 
will.  Thus  have  I  given  proofs  of  my  religious  and  social  prin- 
ciples, which  some  possibly  may  imagine  were  carried  too  far ; 
but  this  I  never  thought  could  be  the  case  in  anything  that  re- 
garded the  peace  and  felicity  of  our  monarchy. 

<<  I  am  now  your  king ;  and  in  presenting  myself  to  you  for 
the  first  time  under  this  title,  I  cannot  for  a  single  instant 
doubt  of  your  imitating  my  example  in  that  obedience  due  to 
tho^e  princes  who  legally  occupy  the  throne.  I  therefore 
trust  that  you  will  hasten  to  range  yourselves  under  my  ban- 
ners, by  which  means  you  will  render  yourselves  worthy  of  my 
esteem  and  beneficence ;  but  at  the  same  time  let  it  be  known 
that  the  weight  of  justice  will  fall  upon  those  disobedient  and 
disloyal  persons  who  refuse  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  a  sovereign  | 
and  father,  whose  only  wish  is  to  render  them  happy." 

«*  October  15th,  1833." 
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president  of  the  council,  and  confinning  the  va- 
rious functionaries  in  their  places^  were  also  ren- 
dered useless. 

The  king's  protracted  stay  in  Portugal  had 
given  great  umbrage  to  the  Madrid  court,  and 
frequent  applications  for  his  removal  were  made 
to  the  Portuguese  government.  However,  in 
spite  of  his  own  increasing  embarrassments,  Dom 
Miguel  constantly  refused  to  violate  the  rights  of 
hospitality  in  the  case  of  his  persecuted  uncle. 
It  was  therefore  determined  to  break  off  all  di- 
plomatic relations  with  the  Portuguese  govern- 
ment; and  an  announcement  to  this  effect  was 
published  in  the  Madrid  Gazette  of  the  12th 
November.*     This  rendered  the  king's  position 

•  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  official  notice : — ^  The 
government  of  the  King  of  Portugal  having  prevented  the  em- 
barkation of  the  Infante  Don  Carlos  for  the  states  of  Rome, 
whither  he  had  heen  ordered  to  proceed  hj  Ferdinand  VII. — an 
order  which  the  government  of  the  queen  regent  directed  to 
be  carried  into  execution ;  and  considering  that  the  govern- 
ment of  Portugal  has  favoured  the  intrigues  and  machinations 
of  the  Infante  Don  Carlos  against  the  legitimate  succession  to 
the  throne  of  Spain,  and  the  tranquillity  of  the  country,  hy  re- 
ftising  to  force  him  to  take  his  departure,  and  by  consenting  to 
his  being  treated  as  kmg  by  the  authorities  of  Portugal,  not- 
vithstanding  the  reiterated  remonstrances  of  the  Spanish  go- 
vermnent ;  our  minister  in  Portugal,  L.  F.  de  Cordova,  has 
deoaanded  and  obtained  his  passports.  It  has,  at  the  same 
time,  been  intimated  to  the  charg^  d'affaires  of  Portugal  at  our 
court,  that  ail  relations  between  our  government  and  that  of 
Portugal  have  ceased.  Her  majesty  the  queen  regent,  acting 
in  concert  with  her  august  friend  and  ally  the  King  of  Great 
Britain,  is  occupied  in  endeavours  to  put  an  end  to  the  cala- 
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Still  more  perplexing ;  but,  amidst  all  his  difficul- 
ties, he  derived  great  consolation  from  the  ad- 
vices which  he  continued  to  receive  from  the 
interior,, by  the  hands  of  messengers  who  at  great 
personal  hazard  penetrated  through  the  very 
heart  of  Spain.  Often  was  he  afflicted  at  the 
barbarities  practised  by  his  enemies ;  and,  from  the 
precautions  adopted  against  him,  before  the  mid- 
dle of  November  he  became  convinced  that  in 
Portugal  he  was  only  losing  time.*  It  was,  how- 
ever, impossible  for  him  at  present  to  change  the 
theatre  of  his  operations.  Advance  he  could  not ; 
and  from  the  means  of  embarking  be  was  equally 
debarred,  all  the  ports  being  in  possession  of  the 
Pedroites. 

In  the  midst  of  these  embarrassments  the  king 
received  a  message  from  Rodil,  to  the  effect  that 

mities  and  desolation  which  oppress  Portugal.  The  queen 
regent  and  the  King  of  England  have  resolved  to  act  coq- 
jointly  as  mediators  between  the  belligerent  parties,  and  to 
ensure  the  permanent  repose  of  the  country,  promote  the  in- 
terests of  the  two  mediating  powers,  and  contribute  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  general  peace  of  Europe." 

*  General  Quesada,  in  a  proclamation  dated  Valladolid, 
November  drd,  declared,  <<  that  every  officer  who  shall  assem- 
ble any  number  of  men,  however  small,  with  the  intention  of 
going  over  to  the  rebels,  shall  be  immediately  shot,  and  his 
property  confiscated :  that  fifteen  days  shall  be  allowed  to  the 
officers  and  men  who  have  already  deserted  to  the  rebels  to  re- 
turn ;  but  after  that  period  the  property  of  every  one  who  may 
remain  with  the  rebels  shall  be  confiscated,  and  if  taken  they 
shall  be  immediately  shot,  as  also  every  man  who  encourages 
rebellion." 
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if  he  entered  the  Spanish  territory  he  would  be^ 
exposed  to  the  utmost  rigour  of  the  law, — a  threat 
the  meaning  of  which  was  readily  understood. 
Though  well  aware  that,  at  the  instigation  of  the 
British  envoy  at  Madrid,  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment had  broken  off  all  friendly  relations  with 
that  of  Dom  Miguel, — though  impatient  to  tread 
in  the  steps  of  Lorenzo,  and  to  share  the  rewards 
and  distinctions  which  had  fallen  to  the  lot  of  that 
officer, — Rodil  still  hesitated  to  pass  the  frontier. 
He  wished  to  avoid  so  outrageous  a  measure  as 
an  open  inroad  on  the  territory  of  an  independent 
state ;  but  he  was  determined  to  gain  his  end,  and 
was  not  very  scrupulous  about  the  means.  He 
therefore  hired  a  noted  band  of  smugglers,  who, 
to  the  number  of  two  hundred^  were  directed  to 
pursue  the  king,  and  take  him,  dead  or  alive.  Af- 
ter hovering  for  some  days  upon  the  frontiers 
without  finding  an  opportunity  of  executing  their 
design,  the  smugglers  entered  the  little  town  of 
Salvatierra  del  Extremo,  near  the  boundary  line- 
Here  they  met  with  a  few  Carlist  refugees,  whom 
they  carried  off  and  delivered  up  to  their  em- 
ployer. In  the  expectation  of  a  movement  in  his 
favour  at  Astorga,  the  king,  accompanied  by  the 
queen,  the  constant  companion  of  his  perils,  pro- 
ceeded to  Miranda,  a  city  in  the  province  of  Tras 
Os  Montes,  containing  a  population  of  eight 
thousand  persons,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Douro,   in  front  of  the  kingdom  of  Leon. 

VOL.  II.  I 
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This  was  an  hazardous  adventure,  as  the  place 
was  without  fortifications,*  and  its  only  garrison 
a  poor  detachment  of  about  forty  militiamen; 
while  the  king's  escort  consisted  only  of  a  few 
Portuguese  cavalry,  and  seventy  Spanish  officers 
wearing  side-arms. 

At  the  end  of  November,  Rodil  entered  Za- 
mora,  a  movement  by  which  he  clearly  indicated 
an  intention  of  making  a  dash,  and  at  once  pos- 
sessing himself  of  the  persons  of  the  king  and 
queen.  Fortunately,  they  received  timely  notice 
of  their  danger,  and  took  the  road  for  Braganza.f 
Their  pursuers,  whose  scmples  had  by  this  time 
yielded  to  the  tempting  hope  of  securing  so  valu- 
able a  prize,  rapidly  crossed  the  frontier,  and  en- 
tered Miranda  in  the  very  evening  of  the  king's 
departure.  Even  in  their  present  retreat,  however, 
the  royal  party  were  by  no  means  safe.  With  such 

*  This  is  an  ancient  city,  but'the  Portuguese  are  not  agreed 
as  to  the  period  of  its  foundation,  or  its  early  name.  It  is,  how- 
ever, certain  that,  having  been  destroyed  by  tlie  Moors,  it  was 
rebuilt  by  Alonzo  L  of  Portugal,  in  1136.  The  fortifications 
were  more  than  once  destroyed  during  the  wars  which  have 
raged  between  the  two  neighbours :  and  Dumouriez  asserts  that 
they  could  not  be  re-established  with  any  advantage,  as  the 
place  is  commanded  by  surrounding  heights. 

t  It  contains  about  four  thousand  inhabitants,  and  is  a  royal 
dukedom.  It  stands  in  a  beautiful  plain,  watered  by  the  Fer- 
venza,  which  enters  the  ditches  under  the  walls  of  the  castle,  of 
ancient  structure,  strong,  and  flanked  by  sixteen  towers.  A 
short  distance  from  the  town  is  a  beautiful  plain,  on  which  the 
nobles  perform  equestrian  exercises.  Manufactures  of  silk  and 
velvet  are  established  there. 
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a  prey  almost  within  their  grasp,  the  Cristinos 
were  not  likely  to  relax  in  their  efforts :  it  was 
difficult  to  deceive  their  vigilance,  and  the  king 
was  in  no  situation  to  resist  force.  The  Bishop 
of  Leon,  after  a  long  concealment  and  great  dan- 
gers, joined  the  fugitives  at  Braganza,  and  was 
appointed  minister.  Curate  Merino  and  General 
Cuevillas  had  been  able  to  traverse  the  country, 
and  succeeded  in  making  good  their  entry  into 
Portugal.  Armed  with  fresh  powers,  both  re- 
turned to  the  old  theatre  of  their  operations,  at- 
tended only  by  a  few  determined  followers.  The 
adventures  of  these  two  daring  men,  both  in  com- 
ing and  returning,  each  with  a  price  set  upon  his 
head,  would  of  themselves  form  an  interesting 
narrative.  Not  once  were  they  in  danger  of  be- 
ing betrayed;  more  cannot  be  said  in  proof  of 
the  loyalty  and  fidelity  of  the  Spanish  peasant.* 

*  After  dispersing  his  men,  Curate  Merino  crossed  the 
coontry  from  the  banks  of  the  Ebro  to  the  Portuguese  frontiers, 
with  only  a  small  party  of  horsemen ;  and  during  this  hazardous 
excursion  kept  to  the  mountains,  or  secluded  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. When  Sarsfield  penetrated  into  the  Basque  provinces, 
and  the  hopes  of  the  Carlists  were  destroyed,  General  Cuevillas 
also  formed  the  bold  design  of  forcing  bis  passage  to  Portugal, 
at  the  head  of  a  small  column  of  infantry  and  cavalry.  Before 
he  had  traversed  half  of  the  kingdom  of  Leon,  his  infantry  were 
obliged  to  disperse,  so  hot  was  the  pursuit.  Near  Benevente 
he  was  attacked  by  the  regiment  De  Bourbon,  when  his  480 
cavalry  made  a  desperate  stand.  The  Cristinos  prevailed,  and 
the  devoted  CuevUlas  was  compelled  to  fly  to  tlie  woods  with  a 
few  companions.  Colonel  Narciso  Arias,  who  raised  the  dis- 
tricts of  La  Rioja,  was  killed  on  this  occasion. 

I2 
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About  one  hundred  and  fifty  oflBcers  and  a  few 
royalist  volunteers  had  by  this  time  joined  their 
sovereign,  but,  even  if  the  king  had  possesised 
pecuniary  means,  men  could  not  be  found  to  or- 
ganise more  than  a  small  battalion  ;  whereas,  after 
Sarsfield's  successes,  the  queen's  officers  were  en- 
abled to  direct  their  whole  attention  to  Portugal.* 
The  violation  of  the  Portuguese  territory,  and 
the  declaration  of  war  by  the  Madrid  govern- 
ment, placed  Dom  Miguel  in  a  new  position  with 
regard  to  the  queen  dowager  of  Spain,  whose 
envoy  was  now  accredited  near  Dom  Pedro. 
This  induced  Charles  V.  to  solicit  from  his  ne- 
phew the  aid  of  three  thousand  men,  with  whom, 
and  about  one  thousand  Spaniards,  he  hoped  to 
be  able  to  force  his  way  into  Castile  and  the  nor- 
thern provinces,  where,  notwithstanding  the  late 
disasters,  his  presence  was  anxiously  desired.  The 
king  and  queen  were  prepared  for  the  hazard; 
and  as  Dom  Miguel  had  promised  an  auxiliary 
force  of  light  troops,  a  plan  of  operations  was 
formed  which  seemed  to  present  some  chances  of 
success.  The  officers  of  the  army  on  the  Portu- 
guese frontier  were  not  to  be  shaken  in  their 
fidelity  to  the  government  in  possession ;  but  it 
was  known  that  a  majority  of  the  privates  were 
differently  disposed,  and    it  was  thought    that 

*  The  Queen  and  Princess  de  Beira  had  pledged  the  few 
diamonds  thej  accidentaily  had  with  them ;  but  thej  did  not 
realise  more  than  five  thousand  pounds  sterling. 
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numbers  would  desert  if  the  rightful  heir  to  the 
throne  were  only  to  show  himself  at  the  head 
of  a  sufficient  force  to  serve  as  a  rallying  point, 
and  to  afford  protection  to  such  as  might  join 
him.  Before  entering  upon  this  enterprise,  the 
king  addressed  autograph  letters  to  the  Euro- 
pean sovereigns,  including  those  of  Great  Britain 
and  France.  In  these  documents  he  explained 
his  situation,  and  asserted  his  determined  reso- 
lution to  maintain  his  rights,  at  the  same  time 
intreating  that  Spain  might  be  left  to  herself  to 
settle  a  purely  national  dispute. 

Again  were  the  persecuted  fugitives  condemn- 
ed to  the  pangs  of  disappointment.  Dom  Miguel 
was  unable  to  fulfil  his  engagement,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  critical  state  of  his  own  circum- 
stances. The  successes  of  his  enemies  on  the 
coast,  and  the  fall  of  Lisbon,  had  compelled  him 
to  withdraw  to  the  interior;  and,  to  add  to  his 
embarrassments,  a  fresh  storm  in  the  shape  of 
Spanish  intervention  was  gathering  against  him. 
He  was  thus  compelled  to  defend  the  central  pro- 
vinces, which  required  all  his  forces,  although, 
even  at  that  advanced  stage  of  his  misfortunes, 
had  be  been  disposed  to  play  a  high  game,  his 
best  chance  would  have  been  to  secure  the  crown 
of  Spain  to  his  uncle.  The  king  was  now  placed 
in  a  most  distressing  dilemma.  His  faithful  ad- 
herents expected  him  in  Spain,  where  risings 
were  arranged,  which,  he  feared,  would  lead  to 
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fresh  discoveries  and  a  repetition  of  massacres. 
He  was  separated  from  his  children,  who,  with 
the  Princess  de  Beira,  had  been  left  at  Abrantes ; 
while,  in  front  and  on  his  flanks,  his  persecu- 
tors redoubled  their  exertions  to  seize  his  per- 
son. All  his  solidtude  was  fruitless;  his  hopes 
on  the  side  of  Estremadura,  Leon,  and  Galida 
vanished.  From  the  frontiers  he  was  no  more 
than  three  leagues  distant,  and  the  unscrupulous 
visits  of  the  Cristinos  to  Salvatierra  and  Miranda 
had  shown  that  Portugal  no  longer  afforded  him 
a  safe  abode. 

Meanwhile  the  affairs  of  Portugal  hastened  to 
a  decision,  and  in  them  it  was  evident  that  the 
fortunes  of  the  Spanish  monarch  would  be  in- 
volved. As  the  power  and  resources  of  Dom 
Miguel  declined,  the  Cristinos  seemed  deter- 
mined that  no  boundary  line  should  continue  to 
protect  their  intended  victim.  Besides  the  in- 
cursions made  on  the  side  of  Spanish  Estrema- 
dura  and  Leon,  part  of  Morillo's  troops  had 
entered  the  Portuguese  lines  from  Galida  and 
carried  off  forty  Carlists.  Learning  that  a  com- 
bined movement  was  devised,  and  some  Cristinos 
already  at  Miranda,  on  the  2nd  (December)  the 
king  and  queen  left  Braganza  for  Vizeu,  and,  ar- 
riving at  Mirandella,  met  the  Princess  de  Beira 
and  the  three  young  princes,  who  had  come  up 
to  join  them,  having  been  prevented  from  pro- 
ceeding to  Chaves,  their  proposed  destination,  by 
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the  threatening  movements  of  Morillo's  troops. 
Learning  that  the  Cristinos  had  entered  Braganza 
on  the  Sth,  they  quitted  Mirandella,  and  reached 
Villa  Real  on  the  8th,  where  they  remained  till 
the  17th  of  March.  They  then  passed  over  to 
Vizeu,  and  there  took  up  their  abode  till  the 
5th  April;  but  the  king,  desirous  of  keeping 
up  his  communications  with  Spain,  directed  his 
steps  towards  La  Guarda,  an  episcopal  city  of 
Upper  Beira,  six  leagues  from  the  frontiers  of 
Salamanca,  situated  on  the  north  dedivity  of  the 
Sierra  de  Estrella,  surrounded  by  stone  walls,  and 
defended  by  a  castle  which  overlooks  the  plain.* 
Early  in  April  the  Cristinos  determined  on  a 
combined  movement,  at  once  to  possess  them- 

*  It  is  not  an  ancient  city,  having  been  founded  and  privileged 
by  Sancho  I,  the  second  king  of  Portugal,  in  1 197.  He  built 
and  fortified  it  to  check  the  irruptions  of  the  Moors,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  he  called  it  Guarda.  It  stands  near  the 
source  of  the  Mondego,  My  leagues  from  Lisbon,  and  twelve 
from  Castello  Branco.  The  inhabitants  amount  to  about  two 
tliousand  five  hundred;  the  cathedral  is  of  the  richest  archi- 
tecture. Speaking  of  an  invasion  of  Portugal  by  Spain,  Du- 
mouriez  observes,  that,  "  if  the  officers  of  the  latter  attack  Al- 
meida, they  may  waste  a  whole  campaign,  and,  when  taken,  the 
place  would  be  of  little  use,  owing  to  its  distance  from  the 
centre  of  operations ;  and  in  the  mean  while  the  enemy  may 
take  post  in  the  gorges  and  defiles  of  Beira,  entrench  them- 
selves in  the  fine  camp  of  La  Guarda,  and  thus  ward  off  the 
blow  from  Lisbon."  Sancho  I.  considered  the  Sierra  de  Es- 
trella  as  the  best  barrier  of  his  capital ;  and  so  did  the  modem 
Portuguese,  tiU  the  British  army  was  obliged  to  adopt  the  lines 
of  Torres  Vedras. 
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selves  of  the  person  of  Charles  V.  An  army  was 
accordingly  ordered  to  move  into  the  Portuguese 
territory  in  three  divisions.  The  first,  consisting 
of  two  columns,  was  to  penetrate  to  the  north  of 
the  Douro;  one  column  by  Verino  upon  Chaves, 
and  the  second  from  Aicanizas  through  Braganza 
upon  Villa  Real :  the  second  division,  from  Ciu- 
dad  Rodrigo,  was  to  advance  upon  Trancoso ;  and 
the  third  from  Badajoz.  This  was  a  formidable 
array  to  hunt  down  an  isolated  monarch  protected 
only  by  a  handful  of  men.  A  few  days  after 
reaching  La  Guarda,  the  king  was  prevailed 
upon  to  ihake  another  attempt  to  draw  over 
the  troops  of  Rodil,  by  again  showing  himself 
in  their  front;  and  with  this  view  a  short  pro- 
clamation had  been  printed,  and,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, distributed.*     Though  far  from  sanguine  in 

*  **  Spanish  soldiers, — Listen  to  the  voice  of  reason  and  na- 
ture. Your  legitimate  sovereign  calls  you  to  abandon  the 
perfidious  men  who  counsel  and  lead  you  on  against  country- 
men and  brothers.  Come  over  and  seek  him,  in  order  to  give 
a  day  of  glory  to  your  country.  You  have  me  near  you ;  and 
the  reward  for  so  noble  a  resolution  shall  be  the  deduction  of 
all  your  remaining  time  of  service  as  soon  as  the  war  is  over, 
and  with  this  discharge  the  enjoyment  of  the  pay  of  private, 
corpora],  or  sergeant,  which  each  may  respectively  be  entitled 
to.  Put  an  end  to  the  shedding  of  blood,  and  let  us  all  unite 
in  our  wishes  for  that  general  peace  and  felicity  which  I  so 
cordially  wish. 

"  Your  king, 
'<  Carlos-Maria  Isidore  de  Bourbon. 
«  Frontiers  of  Portugal,  April  11,  1834.- 
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liis  hopes  of  a  favourable  result,  he  yet  wished  to 
prove  that  no  personal  risk  could  deter  him  from 
endeavouring  to  promote  his  own  cause.  Dressed 
in  his  uniform,  and  attended  by  fifty  of  his  best- 
mounted  officers,  he  rode  up  in  front  of  Rodil's 
advanced  posts,  and  was  recognised  by  the  men. 
His  appearance  produced  a  visible  emotion,  which 
the  Cristino  commander  observing,  immediately 
ordered  up  two  squadrons  of  cavalry,  in  the  hope 
of  surrounding  and  cutting  off  the  little  caval- 
cade. The  king,  perceiving  his  imminent  danger, 
gaUoped  off  to  Almeida  only  a  league  distant, 
where  there  was  a  Miguelite  garrison.  The  Cris- 
tinos  hotly  pursued  him,  and,  arriving  in  front  of 
the  gate  leading  to  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  halted  and 
summoned  the  governor  to  surrender.  A  dis- 
charge of  artillery  was  the  reply. 

The  Cristinos,  who  had  only  brought  up  their 
cavalry,  withdrew  to  a  small  distance  to  wait  till 
their  infantry  and  artillery  arrived.  Although 
Almeida  is  one  of  the  strongest  places  in  Por- 
tugal, and  the  governor  was  well  disposed,  the 
king  justly  distrusted  the  fidelity  of  the  garrison. 
These  troops  were,  in  fact,  found  on  inquiry  to  be 
strongly  infected  with  liberalism,  and  not  likely 
to  resist  the  temptations  of  so  large  a  bribe  as 
Bodil  had  it  in  his  power  to  offer.  The  place  was 
besides  unprovided  with  the  stores  necessary  to 
sustain  a  siege ;  and  he  was  well  aware  that  his 
family  at  La  Guarda  were  filled  with  the  deepest 
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anxiety  for  his  safety.  Having  therefore  pro- 
cured a  guide,  he  availed  himself  of  the  oppor- 
tunity which  yet  remained  to  him,  and  withdrew 
by  the  opposite  gate,  taking  the  road,  first  to 
Pinhel,  and  next  to  La  Guarda.  His  failure  on 
the  frontiers,  and  his  subsequent  flight  to  Al- 
meida, had  in  the  mean  while  been  reported  to 
his  family,  and  their  affliction  on  account  of  his 
danger  was  only  relieved  by  his  return.  The 
event  showed  that  he  had  judged  rightly  in  not 
lingering  at  Almeida,  as  the  garrison  a  few  days 
afterwards  declared  for  Dona  Maria.  Nothing 
could  exceed  the  disappointment  of  Rodil  on  find- 
ing that  his  victim  had  escaped  from  his  toils; 
a  dukedom  in  all  probability  depended  on  the 
event  of  that  day.  After  leaving  the  town,  the 
king  narrowly  escaped  being  intercepted  by  a 
detachment  of  the  enemy's  cavalry  that  was 
marching  on  the  road  which  he  was  about  to  take. 
Through  that  presence  of  mind  which  never  for- 
sook him,  he  took  a  cross-road  against  the  advice 
of  his  guide,  and  to  this  circumstance  owed  his 
safety. 

On  the  14th  of  April,  in  the  mornings  CharlesV. 
reached  La  Guarda ;  and  scarcely  was  his  family, 
who  occupied  the  bishop's  palace,  assembled  round 
him,  when  he  learned  that  the  Cristinos  were 
crossing  the  frontiers  in  force.  Seeing  there  was 
no  resting-place  for  him,  he  ordered  the  travelling- 
carriages  and  luggage  to  be  held  in  readiness  for  a 
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start,  and  prepared  to  take  a  few  hours'  repose, 
intending  early  the  next  day  to  return  towards 
the  coast  The  day  was  spent  in  the  most  painful 
anxiety,  and  it  was  half-past  ten  o'clock  in  the 
evening  before  any  one  thought  of  a  meal.  Sup- 
per was  then  ordered ;  but  scarcely  had  the  royal 
party  sat  down  to  their  frugal  repast,  when  a  mes- 
senger arrived  with  the  intelligence  that  General 
Sanjuanena,  commanding  the  vanguard  of  Rodil's 
division,  was  rapidly  advancing  towards  La  Guar- 
da  at  the  head  of  a  corps  of  cavalry,  accompanied 
by  the  smugglers.  At  the  very  same  moment 
another  messenger  announced  their  arrival  at 
Pincio,  only  three  leagues  distant.  The  king 
rose  from  table,  took  the  queen's  hand,  and,  ad- 
dressing his  children,  said,  ^^  Let  us  depart ;  our 
implacable  enemies  are  determined  to  pursue  us 
even  unto  death  ;"*  and  proceeded  to  the  staircase, 
followed  by  the  rest  of  the  party,  and  leaving  the 
supper  upon  the  table. 

The  silver  plate  which  they  had  been  able  to 
save,  it  was  at  first  intended  to  leave  at  a  convent 
of  nuns;  but  the  king  suddenly  gave  counter- 
orders.  The  tureens  and  dishes  were  broken  to 
pieces;  and  the  fragments,  together  with  the 
spoons  and  forks,  distributed  among  the  men, 
who  put  them  into  their  haversacks.*    The  royal 

*  This  is  the  same  plate  which  Lord  Palmerston,  on  its 
hemg  landed  at  Portsmouth,  would  not  allow  to  be  delivered 
without  the  payment  of  duties,  an  indignity  to  which  the  royal 
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party  now  mounted  their  horses,  but  so  great  was 
the  scarcity  of  cattle  that  several  of  the  suite  were 
obliged  to  be  contented  with  mules  and  asses; 
some  of  the  queen's  female  attendants  even  pur- 
sued their  way  on  foot.  The  whole  of  that  night 
and  the  next  day  the  fugitives  travelled  by  de- 
vious paths  over  the  craggy  hills  of  the  Sierra 
de  Estrella,  and  reached  Fundao  on  the  15th 
after  sunset ;  when,  owing  to  the  badness  of  the 
roads  and  the  number  of  persons  on  foot,  not  one 
of  whom  the  king  wished  to  leave  behind,  they 
found  they  had  only  advanced  eleven  leagues. 

The  royal  party  were  escorted  by  about  six 
hundred  Spaniards,  mostly  officers,  eighty  of 
whom  oply  were  mounted,  formed  into  a  battalion 
and  commanded  by  the  gallant  Colonel  Folgocio.* 
This  force  covered  the  rear,  and  to  it  were  added 
about  fifty  Portuguese  horse,  under  the  orders  of 
Lieutenant  Sodovem,  whose  prompt  and  spirited 
conduct  endeared  him  to  the  Spanish  exiles.  On 
the  morning  of  the  16th,  they  left  Fundao,  pro- 
posing to  take  the  road  to  the  right  and  pass 
through  Covillam ;  but,  learning  that  Baron  de 
Carondolet  had  arrived  there  with  the  Zamora 
division,  they  were  again  compelled  to  trust  them- 

family  declined  to  submit  It  was  afterwards  cleared  at  the 
custom-house  by  Treasury  order  during  the  Peel  administra- 
tion. 

*  This  officer  was  among  the  twenty-seven  captured  in  the 
schooner  Isabella- Anna. 
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selves  to  the  hills  and  heaths,  and  fortunately  ar- 
rived safe  that  evening  at  Sobreira  Formosa,  nine 
leagues  east  of  Thomar  ahd  seven  north-east  of 
Abrantes.  With  the  greatest  difficulty  were  pro- 
visions obtained  for  so  many  hungry  and  unex- 
pected guests.  Military  officers,  clergymen,  and 
civil  functionaries  were  actually  obliged  to  go  and 
cut  barley  in  the  fields  before  they  could  feed 
their  horses^  and  passed  the  night  upon  the  straw 
which  they  had  thrashed. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  17  th  hunger  compelled 
them  to  stop  at  the  little  miserable  village  of  San 
Domingo,  and  a  hasty  requisition  and  a  few  silver 
coins  soon  brought  in  all  the  provisions  to  be' 
found  for  some  distance  round;  but  never  was 
the  scarcity  of  cooking  utensils  more  severely  felt 
AU  passed  off  in  good-humour;  the  resignation 
and  kind  demeanour  of  the  royal  family  towards 
the  very  humblest  of  the  caravan  making  every 
one  forget  the  hardships  and  dangers  to  which 
they  were  exposed.  Another  difficulty  now  oc- 
curred before  a  meal  could  be  dressed.  The 
cooks  and  other  attendants,  finding  themselves 
fatigued,  lay  stretched  upon  the  ground,  and  it 
seemed  a  pity  to  disturb  them.  The  queen,  smiling 
at  the  dilemma,  tucked  up  her  sleeves,  told  the 
Portuguese  peasants  to  bring  in  what  they  had 
got,  and  herself  cooked  that  afternoon's  meal  of 
which  her  husband,  children,  and  sister  partook. 
Attendants  who  shared  the  remains  have  assured 
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me  that  they  never  eat  a  better  soup,  or  a  more 
savoury  tortilla*  This  incident  enlivened  the 
party,  who  that  evening  slept  at  Sardoal ;  and  the 
next  day,  the  18th,  crossed  the  Tagus,  dined  at 
the  Rocio  of  Abrantes,  and  thence  proceeded  to 
Chamusca.  But  we  must  now  return  to  La 
Guarda. 

Sanjuanena,  coming  from  Almeida  with  his 
best  horsemen,  reached  Findo  at  six  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  and  after  a  hurried  bait  set  out 
again  at  seven.  This  was  the  information  which 
the  king  received  at  La  Guarda,  as  he  sat  down 
to  supper.  The  Cristino  commander,  as  he  stated 
in  his  despatch,  <*  anxious  to  give  to  the  valiant 
soldiers  of  his  division  a  day  of  glory,  quickened 
his  march,  allowing  no  other  respite  than  a  short 
time  for  refreshment  at  the  village  of  Llubar- 
gado;  but  the  badness  of  the  ground  rendered 
their  progress  slow  and  troublesome,  especially 
for  the  cavalry.*'  This  was  favourable  to  the  fu* 
gitives,  who  all  the  while  were  travelling  with 
several  females  among  them,  and  many  on  foot» 
over  infinitely  worse  roads  than  those  which  im- 
peded the  motions  of  the  Spanish  commander. 
A  desperate  rencontre  was  thus  prev^ited,  the 
king's  escort  being  resolved,  in  case  they  were 
overpowered,  to  sell  their  lives  dearly  in  defence 
of  their  illustrious  charge ;  and  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  never  had  a  small  band  of  loyal  sub- 
jects so  many  inducements  to  do  their  duty  to 
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the  last.  Among  the  escort  were  youths  of  high 
promise — some  of  them  ignominiously  dismissed 
from  the  hody-guards^  well  acquainted  with  the 
recent  intrigues  of  the  palace  in  all  their  compli-^ 
cated  and  disgraceful  ramifications.  They  beheld 
the  last  rays  of  sun  gleaming  upon  the  battle* 
ments  of  La  Guarda,  in  full  expectation  that  its 
rising  beams  would  have  seen  their  little  battalion 
surrounded  by  a  superior  force,  and  courting 
death  in  the  field  of  battle  in  preference  to  add* 
ing  in  their  own  persons  to  the  list  of  those  in- 
human massacres  which  invariably  succeeded  the 
victories  of  the  Cristinos. 

They  little  imagined  that,  while  retiring  over 
nearly  impracticable  paths,  the  badness  of  the 
roads  would  still  more  retard  the  advance  of 
their  pursuers.  Sanjuanena,  however,  though 
outstripped  by  a  party  that  fled  for  their  lives, 
did  not  loiter  on  the  way.  Soon  after  noon  he 
appeared  before  La  Guarda,  and  with  his  cavalry 
commenced  a  reconnoissance  to  the  right  of 
the  castle.  Trusting  to  the  efficacy  of  his  pre- 
cautions, the  comparative  rapidity  of  his  move- 
ments, and  the  difficulties  of  travelling  with  a 
tnun  of  women  and  children,  he  fancied  himself 
sure  of  his  game;  and,  supporting  his  advance 
with  a  light  company,  gave  orders  that  the  rest 
of  the  infantry  as  they  arrived  should  occupy 
the  road  on  the  opposite  side,  to  cut  off  all  re* 
treat 
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No  demonstrations  of  hostility  being  made 
from  the  place,  although  the  walls  of  the 
castle  were  crowded  with  spectators,  after  some 
hesitation  the  Cristino  commander  approach- 
ed and  entered  the  gate,  when,  to  his  great 
mortification,  he  discovered  that  the  king  had 
some  hours'  start  of  him  on  the  Lisbon  road. 
He  was,  however,  informed  that,  at  eleven  on  the 
previous  evening,  the  baggage  had  set  out,  con- 
veyed in  country  waggons,  and  escorted  by  half- 
a-dozen  horsemen,  so  that,  there  was  some  chance 
of  their  being  overtaken.  The  disappointed  officer 
immediately  ordered  "  a  squadron  of  the  queenV 
to  disencumber  themselves  of  their  heavy  appoint- 
ments ;  and  having  placed  them  under  the  com- 
mand of  Captain  Munoz,  at  five  o'clock  the 
same  afternoon  the  pursuit  of  the  baggage  com- 
menced. 

The  pursuers  came  up  with  their  prize  at  the 
small  town  of  Atalaya,  ten  leagues  from  La 
Guarda,  where  the  cart-men  had  stopped  to  feed 
their  oxen.  The  little  escort  formed  to  defend 
their  charge,  when  Captain.  Munoz  and  some  of 
his  foremost  men  galloped  up,  and  were  received 
with  a  volley.  The  captain  was  wounded,  and 
fell  back  upon  his  horse.  At  this  moment  the 
remainder  of  the  squadron  reached  the  ground. 
The  capture  was  complete,  and  found  to  con- 
sist of  three  coaches,  three  carts  with  luggage, 
and  two  printing-machines,  correspondence,  &c. 
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The  king  was  thus  literally  left  without  a  change 
of  linen  ;  and  the  queen,  the  Princess  de  Beira, 
the  Prince  of  Asturias,  the  two  infantes,  and  the 
Bishop  of  Leon,  only  a  few  leagues  in  advance, 
were  reduced  to  the  same  state  of  destitution. 
The  booty  was  conveyed  to  La  Guarda ;  and,  on 
their  arrival,  the  escort,  consisting  of  three  of  the 
king's  confidential  servants,  and  five  horsemen, 
were  shot. 

The  sixth,  named  Santiago  Anton,  being  on 
the  look-out,  happened  not  to  be  in  the  town 
when  the  Cristinos  entered.  Finding  that  the 
whole  party  had  gone  off,  and  only  left  behind 
them  the  wounded  captain  in  a  dying  state,  and 
his  serx'^ant  to  take  care  of  him,  this  loyal  fol- 
lower of  Charles  V,  armed  only  with  a  carbine, 
resolved  to  re-enter  the  town,  not  so  much  to 
avenge  himself  upon  the  two  enemies  now  in  his 
power,  as  to  gain  information  that  might  be  ser- 
viceable to  his  royal  master.  Retracing  his  steps, 
he  hastened  to  the  room  where  the  captain  was 
ly^g ;  ^uid  telling  him  and  his  servant  the  object 
of  his  errand,  he  remonstrated  with  them  on  the 
odious  part  which  they  had  taken  in  the  contest. 
Both  seemed  affected  by  his  words,  and  the  cap- 
tain, who  every  moment  grew  weaker,  taking  up 
his  regimental  sword  ;  "  Here,'*  said  he,  "  this  is 
all  I  have  of  value  with  me ;  give  it  with  my  last 
remembrances  to  Ibanez — he  will  know  it:  we 
are  old  comrades;  he  is  with  the  king — I  upon 

VOL.  II.  K 
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my  death-bed;  his  choice  was  best"  A  few 
minutes  afterwards  he  eicpired :  his  servant  re- 
mained to  see  him  interred,  and  promised  to  fol- 
low the  Carlists.  The  sword  was  afterwards  pre- 
sented to  the  Prince  of  Asturias. 
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Charles  V.  and  his  family  remained  till  the 
ISth  of  May  at  Chamusca,  a  little  town  of  Portcu* 
goese  Estremadura.  During  his  stay  here,  he 
was  indefatigable  in  urging  Dom  Miguel  to  try^ 
his  fortune  in  Spain«  Portugal  had  in  the  intet'^ 
val  undergone  a  total  change.  Though  Great 
Britain  is  bound  by  treaty  to  defend  that  country 
from  foreign  aggression,  that  engagement  had 
been  too  recently  violated  in  the  disputes  between 
France  and  Portugal,  to  give  any  uneasiness  to 
the  ruling  powers  in  Spain.  The  government  of 
Madrid,  therefore,  had  scarcely  acknowledged 
Dona  Maria,  when  its  forces  invaded  Portugal, 
on  the  plea  that  Dom  Miguel  continued  to  afford 
an  asylum  to  the  prince  who  claimed  the  Spanish 
throne.  This  irruption  was,  however,  only  part 
of  a  general  plan  concerted  with  Queen  Christina's 
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new  allies,  the  object  of  which  was  avowed  in  the 
treaty  of  Quadruple  alliance,  signed  April  22 
1884.    In  this  agreement,  the  Regent  of  Portu- 
gal (Dom  Pedro)  engaged  to  use  all  the  means  in 
his  power  to  compel  the  Infante  Don  Carlos  to 
quit  the  Portuguese  territory ;  the  Queen  Regent 
of  Spain  to  send  thither  a  body  of  Spanish  troops 
for  the  same  purpose ;  Great  Britain  to  co-operate 
with  both,  by  the  employment  of  a  naval  force; 
and  France  to  afford  assistance,  if  required.    The 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  regents,  in  this  compact, 
professed  to  be  animated  with  a  desire  ^^  to  secure 
the  means  of  restoring  peace  and  internal  tran- 
quillity to  their  dominions ;''  and,  as  a  proof  of  the 
sincerity  by  which  Queen  Christina  was  actuated, 
she  declared  by  the  6th  article,  "  her  intention  of 
securing  to  the  Infante  Don  Carlos,  as  soon  as  he 
had  quitted  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  territo- 
ries, a  pension  corresponding  to  his  rank  and 
hhthr 

Diplomatists  have  been,  perhaps,  in  all  ages  but 
too  well  skilled  in  concealing  the  rottenness  of  a 
bad  cause  under  the  paint  and  varnish  of  specious 
professions,  and  the  treaty  iii  question  was  indeed 
a  matchless  specimen  of  such  perverted  dexterity. 
In  this  masquerade  of  words,  a  deadly  contest 
between  two  opposing  principles  appears  as  a 
mere  war  of  succession ;  and  the  spirit  of  innova- 
tion mimics  the  language,  and  figures    in   the 
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stolen  wardrobe,  of  legitimacy.  Should  we  con-, 
descend,  however,  for  a  moment  to  admit  the  im- 
posture, and  consider  the  whole  dispute  as  nothing 
but  a  question  of  hereditary  right,  by  what  title 
can  France  or  England  presume  to  interfere  by 
force  in  the  internal  concerns  of  an  independent 
nation,  and  dictate  to  the  Spaniards  who  shall 
reign  over  them,  the  daughter  of  Christina  or  the 
brother  of  Ferdinand  ?  Had  the  claims  of  Isabel 
even  rested  on  plausible  grounds,  it  was  for  the 
Spaniards  to  decide  between  her  and  her  compe- 
titor ;  the  interference  of  foreigners  should  at  least 
have  been  confined  to  friendly  advice  and  un- 
armed mediation:  but  when  we  contemplate  the 
manifest  weakness  of  a  title  wliich  opposed  the 
posthumous  declaration  of  Ferdinand  to  the  fun- 
damental laws  of , Spain,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine 
that  the  parties  to  the  Quadruple  treaty  were 
not  fully  sensible  of  the  wrongfulness  of  the 
cause  which  they  agreed,  or  rather  conspired,  to 
support.  It  is,  indeed,  not  impossible,  from  tlie 
character  of  Lord  Falmerston,  that  in  this  misera- 
"  ble  juggle  he  was  rather  a  dupe  than  a  deceiver ; 
but  the  undoubted  talent  of  the  Prince  de  Talley- 
rand, and  the  local  knowledge  of  the  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  plenipotentiaries,  must  forbid  us  to 
admit  from  them  at  least  the  ignominious  excuse 
of  ignorance  and  incapacity.  The  pretensions  of 
Don  Carlos  were  too  self-evidently  just  to  be  dis- 
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puted,  if  it  had  been  wished  to  settle  the  Spanish 
succession  according  to  the  laws  of  Spain.  But 
such  was  not  the  object  of  the  concoctors  of  the 
Quadruple  treaty;  their  object  was  to  abolish 
the  ancient  institutions  of  Spain,  and  to  replace 
them  by  others  of  a  modern  fashion.  Thus  far 
they  were  all  agreed.  As  to  the  language  of 
what  they  called  a  treaty^  it  was  nothing  but  the 
jargon  of  a  knot  of  mountebanks,  to  turn  off  the 
attention  of  the  gaping  crowd  from  the  real  na* 
ture  of  the  performances. 

A  careful  observation  of  the  career  of  Liord 
Falmerston  has  led  to  drawing  a  hne  of  distinc* 
tion  between  that  statesman  and  his  three  confe- 
derates in  the  Quadruple  conspiracy  against  the 
independence  of  Spain.  But  while  he  is  allowed 
the  full  benefit  of  his  ignorance  of  the  question, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that,  in  endeavouring  to  ad* 
vance  a  cause  which  he  may  have  been  juggled 
into  believing  just,  he  has  displayed,  throughout, 
a  hasty  and  unfeeling  spirit.  The  reader  of  the 
preceding  pages  will  have  already  shuddered  at 
the  exploits  of  Lorenzo;  in  pausing  the  succes.- 
sive  portions  of  this  work,  be  must  be  prepared 
for  the  dismal  recital  of  similar  atrocities.  These 
horrors  were  not  perpetrated  in  a  comer;  they 
were  avowed,  commanded,  and  rewarded  by  the 
government  of  Madrid.  Had  Lord  Palm«*ston  felt 
as  a  sound  politician  ought  to  have  felt,  he  would 
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have  availed  himself  pf  his  commanding  posi* 
tkm  to  interpose  between  his  savage  ally  and  her 
trembling  victims :  he  might  have  represented  that 
YificountFalmerston,  the  Prince-Duke  de  Talley- 
rand, and  their  Spanish  and  Portuguese  coadjutors, 
were  not  four  agents  of  banditti  come  together  to 
concert  and  participate  in  murders  and  massacres, 
but  the  envoys  of  four  Christian  princes  assembled 
to  assist  in  the  establishment  of  'peace  ;^  that  such 
abominable  proceedings  were  not  more  contrary 
to  the  universal  laws  of  humanity  than  to  the 
peaceful  professions  of  the  Quadruple  treaty; 
that  if,  therefore,  the  Madrid  government  perse* 
vered  in  this  contemptuous  violation  of  their 
agreement,  he  must  retire  from  such  a  confede* 
racy,  lest  his  own  character  should  suffer, — lest  he 
should  be  called  a  hypocrite  who  said  ^' peace 
when  there  was  no  peace,"  or  a  barbarian  who  had 
pleasure  in  the  crimes  which  his  assistance  en* 
ahled  the  perpetrators  to  commit. 

The  abandonment  of  Santarem  and  Abrantes, 
followed  by  the  concentration  of  the  Miguelite 
troops  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tagus,  rendered 
the  situation  of  Charles  V.  completely  desperate. 
The  army  of  Dom  Miguel,  including  the  remnant 
ot  his  troops  defeated  at  Asseiceira,  retreated  to 
Evora,  passing  through  Cruche  and  Montemor ; 
while  the  Pedroites  and   the    Spanish  division 

*  See  preamble  to  the  Quadruple  treaty. 
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under  Rodil  continued  to  advance.  Cut  off  from 
all  communication,  it  now  became  necessary  for 
Dom  Miguel  either  to  fight  on  the  plain  of  Eyora, 
or  dash  into  Andalusia,  where  Charles  V.  had  a 
large  party.  Dom  Miguel  had  still  with  him  an 
army  of  twelve  thousand  infantry,  with  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  artillery ;  and,  although  trea- 
sons and  repeated  disasters  had  destroyed  the 
rest  of  his  cavalry,  he  had  still  five  squadrons  on 
whose  fidelity  he  could  depend :  the  garrison  of 
Abrantes  had  also  withdrawn  to  Elvas,  and 
three  thousand  men  under  General  Cabreira 
were  daily  expected  from  Algarve.  These  united 
forces,  and  the  fourteen  hundred  Carlist  refugees; 
would  have  formed  an  imposing  column  if  they 
could  have  crossed  the  frontiers ;  but  the  Portu- 
guese officers  declined  the  hazard,  notwithstand- 
ing their  men  were  eager  to  follow  the  prince 
to  whom,  they  had  sworn  allegiance. 

The  decision  of  a  council  of  war  forced  Dom 
Miguel  to  enter  into  negotiations  which  led  to 
an  armistice  of  forty-eight  hours.  General  Le* 
mos,  the  commander  of  the  Miguelite  army,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  head-quarters  of  Marshal  Villa 
Flor,  at  Estremoz ;  and  a  capitulation  was  agreed 
upon,  and.  signed  at  Evora  Monte,  May  26^ 
1834.  By  the  terms  of  this  document  Dom  Mi- 
guel was  compelled  to  quit  the  country.  On  the 
same  day,  Mr.  Grant,  secretary  of  the  British 
legation,  addressed  a  letter  '*to  his  royal  high- 
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ness  the  Infante  Don  Carlois/'  infdnning  him 
that  as  General  Letnds  had  made  no  arrangement 
for.  him  and  his  family,  a  separate  agreement  had 
been  entered  into  with  the  Portuguese  marshal, 
by  virtue  of  which  the  royal  Spanish  exiles  were 
to  leave  Evora  on  the  30th,  and  embark  at  Aldea 
Gallia  *     It  was  also  stipulated  that  the  Spani- 

*  Evora  Monte,  Maj  26,  1834. 

Sir, — ^I  have  the  honour  of  announcing  to  your  rojal  high- 
ness, that  General  Lemos  has  just  concluded  a  definitive  ar- 
rangement as  regards  Portugal  and  the  person  of  Dom  Miguel, 
in  consequence  of  which  his  royal  highness  will  leave  Evora  on 
the  dOth  instant ;  after  which,  the  troops  lately  in  his  service 
will  lay  down  their  arms,  and  leave  that  city. 

General  Lemos  not  having  treated  respecting  the  interests 
and  securities  of  your  royal  highness  and  the  princesses  of 
your  family,  I  took  the  liberty  of  submitting  to  the  marshals 
commanding  the  Portuguese  armies  this  subject,  in  which  I  feel 
a  lively  interest ;  and  I  now  enclose  to  your  royal  highness  the 
articles  stipulated  with  them,  a  copy  of  which  I  this  day  send 
to  my  ambassador. 

I  hope  they  will  meet  your  royal  highness's  approbation,  whose 
assent  thereto,  I  flatter  myself,  I  shall  to-morrow  receive  sign- 
ed^ in  order  that  I  may,  jointly  with  the  aforesaid  marshals, 
occupy  myself  in  their  execution. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 
Signed  M.  Grant, 

Secretary  of  H.  B.  M.  Legation  in  Lbbon. 
To  His  Royal  Highness  the 

Infante  Don  Carlos. 

Articles, 
Art.  1st.  His  royal  highness  the  Infante  Don  Carlos  shall 
leave  Evora  with  his  suite  on  the  dOth  of  the  current  May, 
for  Aldea  Gallega,  where  he  shall  embark. 
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ards  remaining  behind  should  be  received  into  a 
provisional  depdt,  and  subsistence  allowed  them 
by  the  Portuguese  government  until  withdrawn. 
Charles  the  Vth.'*^  and  his  family  were  thus 

Art.  2Qd«  In  his  journey  thither  the  marshals  will  answer  for 
the  personal  safety  of  his  royal  highness  and  suite,  and  pro- 
vide for  him  such  escort  as  his  royal  highness  may  point  out. 

Art.  drd.  The  Spanish  subjects  who  may  be  in  Portugal,  com- 
promised in  the  service  of  his  royal  highness,  shall  be  received 
in  a  provisional  dep6t  at  Santarem,  whither  they  shall  go  under 
such  escort  as  may  be  necessary  for  their  security. 

Art.  4th.  The  Portuguese  government  shall  give  them  the 
means  of  subsistence  in  the  depdt,  until  they  may  be  able  to  go 
therefrom,  without  danger,  to  some  other  place  of  residence. 

A  true  copy,  Signed  Ai^BUQUsRauE. 

In  his  answer  Charles  V.  asked  for  several  moBifications,  such 
as,  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  cany  with  him  the  Bishop  of  Leon, 
four  or  five  generals,  and  some  clergymen;  that  the  three  hundred 
and  sixty  officers,  and  eight  hundred  soldiers,  who  had  remained 
with  him  to  the  last,  might  be  provided  with  passports  and  allow- 
ed to  return  to  their  homes,  or  at  least  that  some  other  less 
unhealthy  spot  than  Santarem  might  be  fixed  on  as  the  place 
of  depdt.  To  the  first  of  these  three  conditions  Villa  Flor  and 
Saldanha  assented;  but  they  rejected  the  other  two,  insisting 
that  the  Spanish  prisoners  should  remain  at  Santarem  until 
their  fate  was  decided  by  the  joint  resolution  of  the  parties  to 
the  Quadruple  treaty. 

*  When  the  king  saw  the  predicament  in  which  he  and  his 
flEunily  were  placed,  he  wrote  to  Admiral  Parker,  soliciting  per- 
mission to  embark  in  a  British  man-of-war.  Under  date  of  the 
17th  May,  the  admiral  made  answer  that  he  should  be  happy 
to  co-operate  in  the  embarkation  of  the  royal  party  on  board 
one  of  his  British  majesty's  ships  under  his  orders,^  Itafyi  to 
which  country  alone  he  was  authorised  to  co&vey  them.  It  is 
to  be  presumed  that  the  arrangements  for  their  conveyance  to 
England  were  subsequently  made  with  the  British  envoy. 
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rescued  from  the  power  of  those  "whose  anger 
was  fierce  and  who  slaughtered  in  wrath.**  His 
escape  was  a  bitter  mortification  to  Rodil.  That 
ambitious  and  remorseless  soldier  believed  himself 
on  the  point  of  closing  all  his  toils  with  success ; 
his  work  seemed  already  accomplished ;  his  hand 
was  stretched  out  to  seize  his  prey,  when  it  was 
snatched  from  his  grasp.  He  betrayed  the  depth 
of  his  disappointment  by  a  fruitless  efibrt  to  re- 
trieve his  loss.  No  sooner  was  he  informed  that 
the  Spanish  exiles  were  about  to  embark  on  board 
the  British  squadron,  than  he  sent  ofi^to  the  Span- 
ish envoy  at  Lisbon  an  angry  and  querulous  des- 
patch, calling  upon  him  to  prevent  the  embarka- 
tion, and  demanding  that  Don  Carlos,  to  whom 
he  denied  even  the  title  of  infante,  with  his  fa- 
mily, and  those  whom  he  presumed  to  style  the 
revolutionists  following  him,  should  be  delivered 
up,  and  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Spanish  go- 
vernment.*   At  the  same  time  he  forwarded  a 

*  These  curious  papers  never  having  been  published,  they 
are  inserted  entire. 

"  Most  excellent  Sir, 

**  Having,  with  the  army  under  mj  command,  most  efficacious- 
ly co-operated  in  the  attainment  of  the  glorious  success  which 
crowns  her  majesty  the  Queen  of  Portugal's  arms,  I  feel  called 
upon  to  claim  irom  his  imperial  majesty  the  Regent  of  the  king- 
dom, that,  under  po  pretext  whatsoever,  the  infante  (que  ha  sido 
de  Espc&d),  who  formerly  was  such  in  Spain,  Don  Carlos-Maria 
Isidore,  be  allowed  to  embark  with  his  family,  suite,  and  the  re- 
volutionists following  him;  by  its  being  determined  that  the 
persons  aforesaid  be  delivered  up  to  me,  for  them  to  be  placed 
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copy  of  hisi  instructions^  which  it  would  appear 
had  the  sanction  of  the  British  and  French  minis- 
ters at  Madrid,  wherein  the  intention  is  avowed 
of  confining  Don  Carlos,  his  family,  and  the 
Princess  de  Beira,  in  a  Spanish  fortress^  with  no 

at  the  disposal  of  my  august  sovereign  Dona  Isabel  II.  In 
your  excellency  submitting  to  his  imperial  majesty  this  solici- 
tation,  so  just  and  necessary  to  the  tranquillity  of  Spain,  you 
will  honour  me  much  by  strenuously  supporting  it ;  presenting 
to  him  at  the  same  time  my  most  profound  respect  and  congra- 
tulations on  the  happy  denouement  of  the  Portuguese  question. 
I  have  the  honour  to  transmit  the  same  to  your  excellency  in 
order  that  you  may  in  my  name  adopt  every  step  conducive  to 
the  hapjpy  issue  of  my  reasonable  request ;  and  in  which  the 
tranquillity  of  our  country  is  so  deeply  interested. 

'<  In  the  mean  while,  I  shall  endeavour  to  prevent  all  communi- 
cation with  the  fortresses  of  Elvas  and  Campo  Mayor,  al- 
though, I  presume,  that  their  governors  will  receive  positive 
orders  to  acknowledge  their  legitimate  sovereign.  Having 
received  a  copy  of  the  articles  agreed  upon  with  Don  Carlos- 
Maria  Isidore,  and  the  additions,  of  which  your  excellency  is 
not  ignorant,  I  do  not  delay  informing  you  of  my  pretensions ; 
at  the  same  time  making  known  to  you  the  affront  which  the 
army  under  my  command  has  just  experienced  from  the  Portu- 
guese marshals,  who  have  not  shown  that  consideration  due  to 
the  service  of  the  queen  our  lady,  and  been  wanting  in  at- 
tention to  the  flag  which  placed  them  in  the  position  which 
they  hold,  by  claiming  all  the  merit  to  themselves,  contrary  to 
my  hopes,  combinations,  hardships,  and  cares  of  all  kinds.  God 
preserve  your  excellency,  &c.  Head-quarters,  Santa  Olalla, 
May  29,  1834. 

Signed  <<  Jose  Ramon  Rodil. 

«  To  D.  Evaristo  Perez  de  Castro,  &c.  &c.  &c." 

InHmctions  given  to  Rodil  by  the  Madrid  gwefrnmemL 

'<  Her  majesty,  anticipating  an  early  close  to  the  affairs  of 
Portugal,  in  which  your  excellency  and  your  gallant  army  have 
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other  guarantee  for  their  lives  than  the  scruples 
of  the  Madrid  government.  It  is,  however,  pro- 
bable enough  that  Rodil's  instructions  are  not  to 
be  trusted  for  the  concurrence  of  the  British  and 
French  ministers  at  Madrid.     Mr.  Grant  and  the 

acquired  so  much  glory,  has  been  pleased  to  hear  her  council  of 
ministers  respecting  the  measures  to  be  adopted  in  consequence 
thereof;  and  agreeably  to  the  opinion  of  the  same  has  been 
pleased  to  determine — 

*<  Ist.  Should  the  Pretender  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Spanish 
troops,  he  shall  be  conveyed  to  Badajoz»  where,  with  every  con- 
sideration due  to  his  person,  he  shall  be  guarded  in  a  castle,  or 
some  other  suitable  place,  with  the  precautions  necessary  for 
his  security.  The  same  shall  be  done  with  his  family,  and  the 
Princess  de  Beira. 

''2nd.  Should  he  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Portuguese  troops, 
or  should  he  place  himself  at  the  disposal  of  the  generals 
or  government  of  Queen  Dona  Maria  II,  or  the  British  or 
French  government  through  the  medium  of  their  ministers  re- 
sident in  Lisbon,  your  excellency  will,  without  loss  of  time, 
treat  with  the  one  who  may  have  received  him ;  claiming  that 
he  be  well  guarded,  and  on  no  account  permitted  to  leave  the 
Peninsula  until  the  party  having  him  in  his  possession  shall 
have  agreed  with  the  government  of  her  majesty  the  Queen- 
Governess  regarding  his  ulterior  destination,  which  is  to  be  in 
accordance  with  the  determination  of  the  four  powers  who 
signed  the  treaty  of  the  22nd  April,  having  for  object  to  put 
an  end  to  the  civil  war  in  the  Peninsula. 

''  dd.  Should  Dom  Miguel  fall  into  the  hands  of  our  troops, 
or  present  himself,  claiming  the  protection  of  her  majesty  the 
Queen-Governess,  your  excellency  will  receive  and  guard  him 
with  all  due  consideration,  but  on  no  account  allowing  him  to 
leare  the  fortress,  or  other  suitable  place,  until  a  final  deter- 
minaticm  is  taken ;  the  precautions  being  respectively  the  same 
as  those  enjoined  for  the  Pretender.  The  ministers  of  England 
and  France  at  this  court  send  off  messengers  to  Lisbon  with 
despatches  couched  in  similar  terms,"  &c. 
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Portuguese  marshals  certainly  placed  no  such  im- 
plicit confidence  in  the  humanity  of  RodiL  They 
interposed  between  him  and  his  intended  victim^ 
and  we  may  gather  from  the  offended  tone  of  his 
correspondence  how  deeply  he  resented  their  in- 
terference. Had  it  not  been  for  that  interference, 
the  Portuguese  drama  might  have  ended  in  a 
bloody  catastrophe. 

The  events  of  this  trying  period  drew  forth 
in  all  their  lustre  the  virtues  of  Charles  the  Vth. 
Wandering  from  place  to  place, — at  one  time  ex- 
posed to  the  vengeance  of  his  Cristino  pursuers, 
at  another,  in  danger  from  Dom  Pedro's  Portu- 
guese,— he  met  the  various  vicissitudes  through 
which  he  had  to  pass  with  unchangeable  serenity 
and  undaunted  courage.  The  rectitude  of  his 
conscience,  and  a  firm  conviction  of  the  justice  of 
his  cause,  supported  him  under  all  his  sufferings 
and  persecutions.  Before  embarking,  he  addressed 
his  broken-hearted  followers,  whom  he  was  un- 
able to  bring  away,  expressing  his  deep  r^ret  at 
a  separation  which  circumstances  had  rendered 
inevitable.  He  informed  them  of  the  arrange- 
ment made  in  their  behalf,  and  in  a  tone  of  con- 
solation said,  **  I  leave  you  under  British  protec- 
tion; that  will  shield  you  from  the  insults  of 
the  populace^  by  whom  you  have  been  assailed."* 

*  After  the  king's  departure,  240  oBcevB  and  servants  saDed 
from  Lisbon  in  two  brigs  on  the  17th  June.  There  still  re- 
mained behind  120  officers  and  800  privates,  principally  roy- 
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Vain  hope!  No  sooner  had  the  royal  cortege 
quitted  Aldea  Gallega,  than  the  Fedroite  soldiery 
foreed  their  way  into  the  houses  where  some 
Spanish  refugees  were  lodged,  killed  several,  and 
wounded  or  robbed  others. 

The  royal  party  descended  the  Tagus  from 
Aldea  Gallega  in  fourteen  boats,  some  of  which 

alist  Yolimteersy  whose  sufferings  ought  not  to  be  overlooked. 
By  Tirttte  of  the  convention  of  Evora  Monte,  they  were  march* 
ed  off  to  the  provisional  depdt  of  Santarem,  and  in  the  five  days 
spent  upon  the  road  several  died  through  want  and  ill-treat- 
ment.   On  the  14th  June  they  left  Santarem,  where  many  had 
perished  in  the  hospitals  or  by  the  hand  of  the  assassin,  with 
orders  to  proceed  to  Peniche,    On-  their  arrival  at  this  fortress 
the  officers  were  reduced  to  ]  12,  and  the  privates  to  296 ;  the 
rest  having  fallen  a  prey  to  want,  disease,  or  assassination.    At 
Petkiche  they  remained  three  months  and  a  half,  without  any 
other  than  felons'  allowance,  often  not  eatable,  naked,  without 
beds  or  medical  attendance,  mostly  lodged  amidst  the  ruins  of 
a  roofless  convent.     The  liberal  garrison  of  the  fortress  was  ex- 
cited to  butcher  them,  and  some  fell  victims  to  the  murderous 
knives  or  bayonets  of  the  vindictive  soldiery*    Colonel  Rafael 
Morales  was  among  the  number.    In  vain  did  diey  solicit  pass- 
ports and  permission  to  beg  their  way  home.    Ashamed  of  the 
occmrrences  at  Peniche,  at  length  the  Lisbon  government  or- 
dered them  to  be  removed  to  hulks  in  the  Tagus.    There  they 
have  remained  ever  since,  amidst  want,  vermin,  and  filth,  re- 
ceiving a  daily  pittance  doled  out  with  insults,  and  scarcely 
sufficient  to  enable  them  to  drag  on  a  miserable  existence.    An 
officer  and  thirteen  companions  were  transported  to  the  Azores ; 
the  remainder,  after  a  confinement  of  nearly  three  years  and  a 
)aM^  are  still  detained,  and,  as  appears  from  a  remonstrance 
published  by  them  in  a  late  Lisbon  paper,  addressed  to  the 
Portuguese  nation,  and  signed  on  board  of  the  hulk  Cape  St 
Yinoenty  July  8,  1836,  their  numbers  are  reduced  to  74  officers 
and  £20  privates,  no  less  than  two  thirds  having  perished. 
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belonged  to  the  French  frigate  La  Creole.    Ad- 
mural  Parker  received  them  on  board  the  Do- 
negal.    On  arriving  alongside,  two  midshipmen, 
in  full  uniform,  handed  to  the  king  and  the 
ladies  the  ropes,  at  the  bottom  of  the  steps  on 
the  starboard  side,  facing  the  southern  bank  of 
the  river.     The  tops  and  yards  were  manned, 
and  a  royal  salute  fired  the  moment  the  king 
put  his  foot  on  the  steps.    No  Portuguese  ships 
or  batteries,  however,  returned  the  salute  fired 
by  the  Donegal.    Dom  Pedro  did  not  visit  his 
two  sisters,  from  whom  he  had  been  long  sepa- 
rated ;  the  Marchioness'  de  Loul6,  however,  the 
youngest  member  of  the  Braganza  family,  went 
on  board  of  the  Donegal.     It  is  believed  that 
on  the  81st  (May),  Dom  Pedro  wrote  to  the 
Princess  de  Beira,  his  eldest  sister,  offering  funds 
out  of  his  own  private  purse,  the  acceptance  of 
which  the  spirited  princess  refused,  notwithstand- 
ing the  exhausted  state  of  her  finances,  and  the 
distress  into  which  she  and  the  other  members 
of  the  royal  family  had  been  plunged  through 
the  capture  of  their  baggage.     Her  royal  high- 
ness sent  to  Lisbon  a  few  pearls  and  diamonds 
saved  from  the  common  wreck,  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  money  to  provide  for  the  conveyance 
of  as  many  of  the  remaining  Carlists  as  it  was 
possible  to  embark  for  Hamburgh.    On  leaving 
the  Tagus,   the  Donegal  met  the   Stag   frigate 
with  Dom  Miguel  and  suite  on  board,  bound 
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for  Genoa.  They  had  embarked  at  Sines,  in 
Alemtejo ;  but  being  in  want  of  provisional  the 
frigate  had  come  down  to  Casca^s  Bay  to  procure 
them. 

On  the  8rd  June  they  left  the  Tagus  for  Eng- 
laind,  and  reached  Spithead  on  the  12th;  but 
permission  to  land  not  having  come  down  from 
London,  and  the  weather  being  boisterous,  after 
a  painful  voyage  the  sufferers  continued  rocking 
on  a  tumbling  sea  till  the  18th,  when  the  king 
and  queen,  their  three  sons,  and  the  Princess  de 
Beira,  with  attendants,  in  all  amounting  to  sixty 
persons,  came  ashore  under  a  salute  with  manned 
yards.  Before  quitting  the  Donegal,  the  king,  in 
French,  expressed  his  grateful  acknowledgements 
for  the  kind  reception  and  treatment  which  he  had 
experienced  from  the  captain  and  officers.*  He  was 
deeply  affected  on  leaving  the  asylum  which  had 
afforded  him  shelter  from  his  merciless  enemies, 
and  protected  livejs  dearer  to  him  than  his  own. 

*  Sabjoined  is  a  copy  of  the  address : — "  Messieurs, — Avant 
de  vous  quitter,  mon  coeur  sent  le  besoin  de  vous  t^moigner  ma 
reconnaissance  pour  la  manidre  aimable  avec  laquelle  vous  tous 
dons  avez  traits. 

^  Moi  et  toute  ma  famille  n'oublieront  jamais  les  services 
rendus  avec  tant  de  franchise  et  de  gdn^rosit^  qui  a  toujours 
distingue  la  marine  de  la  Grande  Bretagne. 

^  De  pr^  comme  de  loin,  je  me  rappellerai  toujours  de  votre 
excellent  capitaine  etdes  officiers  appartenans  d  ce  beau  vaisseau ; 
et  pour  que  j'aie  toujours  en  m^moire  leurs  noms,  je  vous  prie, 
M.  le  Capitaine,  de  vouloir  bien  me  donner  la  liste  de  ces  braves 
officiers* 

VOL.  II.  L 
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On  the  second  day  after  the  Ddnegal  had  on-* 
chored  at.  Spithead,  Mr,  Backhousei  the  under 
secretary  pf  stattf,  accompanied  by  the  Marquess 
de  Miraflores,  Queen  Christina's  ambassador,  ar« 
rived  at  Portsmouth,  with  a  messa^  from  Lord 
Palmemton-  He  proceeded  oo  board  the  Donegal^ 
alone,  and  after  complimenting  the  king  oa  hia 
arrival,  and  regtettitig.  the  delay  iki  landings  Mr. 
Backhouse  proceeded  to  propose  to  his  majesty 
the  renunciation  of  his  rigbta  to  the  Spanish 
crown^  ofiering  him,  in  case  of  his  acquieseenoe^ 
a  competrat  allowance. to  be  paid  by  the  Spanish 
goyernment,  and  guaranteed  by  that  of  his  Bri- 
tannic majesty.  To  this  insulting  proposal,  ihe 
injured  dnd  persecuted  monarch  replied  in  nearly 
the  same  terms  a»  those  addressed  to  Ms  brother 
when  he  was  called  upon  to  take  the  oath  of /alfe** 
giance  to  his  niece.  It  is  .evident  from  this  early 
sample  of  Xiord  Palmerston*s  diplomacy,  that  that 
minister  neither  understood  the  nature  of  the 
Spanish  question,  nor  was  capable  of  appreciating 
the  character  of  the  illustrious  individual  whom 
Mr.  Backhouse  was  instructed  to  address.  If  the 
framers  of  the  Quadruple  treaty  are  capable  of 
any  natural  or  manly  sentiment,  how  deep  must 
be  their  humiliation,  how  bitter,  their  remorse, 
when  they  reflect  on  this  miserable  transaction, 
as  well  as  on  the  many  others,  each  more  offen- 
sive and  ridiculous  than  that  which  it  followed, 
all  arising  in  natural  and  inevitable  successioti. 
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fFom  the  same  impure  source;— conspiracy  against 
a  rigbtful  sovereign,  ttom  whom  they  had  received 
no  wrong,  and  whom  their  interference  alone  pre- 
vented fixMoa  conferring  on  his  country  inestimable 
benefits. 

To  crown  this  preposterous  mission,  the  Mar* 
quess  de  Miraflores,  Lord  Falmerston's  deceiving 
oracle,  who  in  the  interval  had  remained  on  shore, 
desired  his  respects  to  be  tendered  to  the  king,  and 
begged  permission  to  go  on  board  and  have  the 
honour  of  a  presentation.  As  a  grandee  of  Spain, 
Charles  V.  expressed  his  readiness  to  receive  him ; 
but  in  no  other  character.  After  the  marquess's 
puerile  publication  at  Madrid  in  18SS,  which  -was 
rewarded  with  an  embassy,  this  application  was 
adding  insult  to  injury ;  and  the  day  in  all  proba- 
bility  is  not  far  distant,  if  not  already  arrived^ 
when  the  Spanish  nobleman  who  signs  his  name 
by  the  double  title  of  Miraflores  and  Florida 
Blanca  will  feel  ashamed  both  of  his  authorship 
and  his  disloyalty.* 

On  board  the  Donegal  the  most  polite  and  con- 

*  Memoria  HUtorico-legal  sabre  las  Leyesde  succession  a  la  Co- 
rtma  de  Espafia  por  el  Marques  de  Miraflores^  Conde  de  Flo- 
rida Blanca.  Madrid,  1833,  thirty-nine  duodecimo  pages.  This 
little  hrochurey  the  price  of  an  embassy,  was  written  to  prove 
that  a  decrepit  monarch,  weak  in  both  mind  and  body,  under 
the  dominion  of  an  interested  mother,  and  surrounded  by 
traitors  or  flatterers,  really  was  in  a  situation  and  actually  pos- 
sessed the  power  by  his  sole  act  to  alter  a  law  enacted  in 
Cortes,  recognised  in  the  public  treaties  of  Europe,  and  in  force 

L2 
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siderate  attentions  were  paid  to  the  royal  exiles. 
Their  high  rank,  their  unmerited  misfortunes,  and 
the  affecting  circumstances  under  which  they  had 
been  received  on  board,  exerted  th^ir  natural  in- 
fluence on  the  warm  hearts  and  honourable  minds 
of  British  seamen.  On  shore  it  was  otherwise. 
The  spectators  indeed  crowded  round,  and  seemed 
to  take  a  lively  but  respectful  interest  in  the 
moving  spectacle  of  suffering  royalty ;  but  among 
official  persons  the  Quadruple  treaty  appeared  to 
be  in  full  operation. 

The  salute,  indeed,  that  was  fired  from  the  Do- 
negal was  answered  by  the  batteries,  and  a  guard 
of  honour  was  also  appointed ;  but  this  was  all. 
With  the  exception  of  the  town-major,  no  public 
functionary  received  our  guests, — they  were  con- 
veyed to  their  hotel  in  hired  carriages.  Sir  F. 
Maitland,  Lord  Adolphus  Fitzclarence,  and  a  few 
naval  officers,  in  the  course  of  the  day  paid  their 
respects  to  their  majesties;  and  several  private 
families  offered  the  use  of  their  carriages.  Two 
days  after  the  king's  landing,  an  officer  from  the 

for  more  than  a  century.  The  count  first  came  into  notice 
through  a  letter,  dated  November  15, 1833,  which  he  addressed 
to  the  queen  regent,  pointing  out  the  policy  which  in  his  opinion 
she  ought  to  pursue.  He  is  descended  from  an  army  con- 
tractor named  Villapaterna,  ennobled  by  Philip  V,  and  conse- 
quently by  the  founder  of  the  new  law  of  succession.  The  pre- 
sent marquess  assumed  the  additional  title  of  Florida  Blanca  on 
his  marriage  with  the  niece  of  the  count  of  that  name,  who 
died  without  issue. 
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aUen  office  called  to  take  a  description  of  his  per- 
son and  that  of  the  other  members  of  the  royal 
family.    This  was  construed  into  an  indignity ; 
but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  was  not  meant  as 
such.    The  king  declined  the  attendance  of  the 
guard  of  honour  appointed  for  him,  and  caused  it 
to  be  withdrawn  after  presenting  the  individuals 
composing  it  with  forty  pounds ;  a  sum  at  that 
time  of  more  value  to  him  than  so  many  hundreds 
would  have    been    under    other    circumstances. 
Wishing  to  keep  a  strict  incognito,  he  assumed 
the  title  of  Duke  de  Elizondo,  a  compliment  paid 
to  the  memorable  little  spot  renowned  in  the 
annals  of  the  present  warfare.    After  a  few  days' 
rest,  the  king  and  his  family  set  out  for  London ; 
and  on  the  24th  of   June  reached  Gloucester 
LfOdge,  the  late  residence  of  Mr.  Canning,  at 
Brompton,  which  had  been  hired  for  their  recep- 
tion.    His  first  intention  was  to  write  a  letter 
to  William  IV,  thanking  him  for  the  hospitality 
which  he  had  experienced  on  board  one  of  his 
ships ;  but  it  is  possible  that  Lord  Palmerston's 
insulting    message,   and   the   treatment   experi- 
enced at  Portsmouth,  made  him  decline  using 
the  foreign  office  as  the  medium  of  his  intended 
communication. 

On  the  28th,  Charles  V.  directed  M.  del  Cas^ 
tillo,  who  had  manfully  thrown  up  his  appoint- 
ment of  consul-general  rather  than  serve  the 
Cristino  regency,  to  procure  an  open  carriage  and 
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come  with  it  to  Gloucester  Lodge,  in  ord&r  to 
take  him  to  see  the  curiosities  of  London.*  His 
majesty  entered  the  carriage  at  noon,  accompanied 
only  by  M.  del  Castillo.  The  first  edifice  which 
he  wished  to  visit  was  St.  Paul's,  where  h?  re* 
mained  nearly  two  hours,  struck  with  admiration 
at  the  beauty  of  the  edifiee,  and  minutely  ex- 

*  The  Author  happened  to  be  in  his  gig  returning  from 
Gloucester  Lodge  that  morning,  when  he  met  M.  del  Castillo 
in  the  £r6t  lane,  seated  in  an  old-fashioned  chariot,  drawn  by 
two  shabby  horses,  the  appearance  alone  of  which  at  tilie  toll- 
gate  must  have  struck  the  keeper  that  the  whole  turn-out  was 
hired.     When  M.  del  Castillo  explained  the  nature  of  the  pro- 
jected excursion,  accustomed  to  see  the*  Spanish  princes  in  all 
their  splendour  at  Madrid  and  the  royal  residences,  the  Author 
could  uot  l^elp  feeling  something  like  humiliation  when  he  re- 
flected that,  out  of  the  many  British  noblemen  and  others  who 
had  shared  the  favours  of  the  royal  families  of  both  Spain  and 
Fbrtugal,  there  was  not  one  who  stepped  forward  to  offer  to  the 
most  distinguished  of  them  the  use  of  a  decent  vehicle  on  an 
occasion  like  this.     The  offer  might  have  been  rejected,  still 
the  compliment  was  due :  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  and  two  or  three 
noblemen,  who  felt  for  the  situation  of  the  illustrious  exiles, 
and  were  superior  to  party  trammels,  no  persons  of  distinction 
visited  them  during  their  stay  in  London ;  a  want  of  hospitality 
never  before  witnessed  upon  our  shores  towards  persons  of 
their  rank.    It  almost  seemed  as  if  the  Quadruple  treaty  ope- 
rated as  a  caveat,  and  gave  rise  to  a  neglect  keenly  felt,  but  it  is 
to  be  hoped  no  longer  remembered.    Once  they  were  exposed 
to  an  intrusion,  and  this  was  when  Mr.  Daniel  O'Connell,  MJP* 
visited  them.     If  he  had  only  recollected  his  own  language  in 
the  House  of  Commons  when  speaking  of  Spanish  affairs,  pru- 
dence would  hav.e  suggested  to  him  the  propriety  of  abstaining 
from  aggravating  misfortune  by  actual  insult. 
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aminii^  the  various  monuments  raided  io  the  me- 
jttory  of  some  of  our  illustrious  men.  So  novel  a 
scene»  and  so  complete  a  contrast  with  the  sacred 
edifices  which  the  royal  traveller  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  <&equent  in  Spain  and  Portugal^  natu- 
rally called  to  his  mind  the  history  of  the  RefcMrma- 
tion  and  ^he^  annals  of  those  times  when  family 
alliances. existed  between  the  reigning  dynasties 
of  Spain  and  England.  The  superb  cupola,  the 
elevation  of  the  building/  its  colossal  extent  and 
fiiie  pri^rtions,  the  simplicity  oi  the  structure 
and  the  grand  repose  prevailing  throughout,  at- 
tracted his  notice ;  and  after  viewing  every  part  of 
the  interior  with  intense  interest  and  profound 
meditation,  with  the  pious  feeling  of  one  who 
sincerely  believes  his  own  religion  to  be  the  best, 
and  yet  does  not  venture  to  pronounce  upon  the 
merits  of  another,  he  emphatically  exclaimed  Que 
lastima ! — as  mudi  as  to.  say.  What  a  pity  that  this 
cmoe  catholic  church  has  ceased  to  belong  to  the 
oreed  of  an  Alfred  and  the  early  Henrys  !  No 
other  remark  escaped  his  lips:  and  ascending  to 
the  gallery  to  catch  a  sight  of  our  huge  capitals 
tus  astonishment  was  so  great  that  he  expressed 
a  wish  to  ascend  higher.  He  actively  mounted 
the  dark  and  narrow  staircase,  leaving  his  elderly 
companion  far  behind  him ;  and  having  reached 
the  summit,  he  again  lingered  as  he  enjoyed  the 
bh'd's-eye  view  upon  which  the  foreigner  gazes 
with  rapturous  wonder ;  and  after  desiring  the 
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remarkable  buildings,  particularly  the  palaces,  to 
be  pointed  out  to  him,  and  inspecting  the  dock» 
library,  and  everything  else  deserving  of  notice, 
he  left  the  edifice. 

On  the  same  day,  his  majesty  visited  the  new 
bazaar  in  Oxford-street,  and  was  much  pleased 
with  the  distribution,  as  well  as  the  display  of  the 
stalls  and  the  specimens  of  British  industry.  Af- 
ter purchasing  several  useful  articles,  and  some 
prints  which  struck  his  fancy,  he  drove  to  the 
Regent's  Park,  and  admired  the  beauty  of  the 
buildings,  walks,  and  indosures.  Wishing  to  see 
the  interior  of  an  English  house,  Charles  V.  ac- 
companied M.  del  Castillo  to  his  residence,  which 
he  examined  from  the  kitchen  to  the  garret.  He 
was  particularly  pleased  with  the  construction  of 
the  bath  heated  by  steam.  The  day  afterwards, 
in  the  same  vehicle,  he  passed  through  Hyde 
Park,  and  visited  the  Tunnel ;  and  having  to  in- 
scribe his  name  on  a  book,  M.  del  Castillo  wrote 
down  "  Don  Carlos,"  immediately  above  the 
names  of  the  queen,  the  tliree  princes,  and  the 
Princess  de  Beira,  who  had  been  there  the  day 
before.*  Having  penetrated  to  the  extremity  of 
the  bore,  he  expressed  his  amazement  at  the  bold- 
ness of  the  idea,  and  made  inquiries  regarding  the 
difficulties  of  the  enterprise  and  the  useful  pur- 

*  These  names  are  shown  as  a  curiosity,  and  persons  have 
expressed  a  wish  to  become  the  purchasers  of  the  leaf  upon 
which  they  are  inscribed. 
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pofles  for  which  it  was  undertaken.  He  much 
regretted  not  being  able  to  extend  his  excursion 
to  the  Tower  and  docks ;  but  the  sight  of  the 
Thames  from  Rotherhithe  gave  him  a  slight  idea 
of  the  commerce  of  the  British  metropolis.  The 
contrast  of  such  a  river  with  the  Manzanares 
must  have  been  particularly  striking.* 

On  'matters  connected  with  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences, works  of.  public  utility,  and  other  topics  of 
general  interest,  he  was  particularly  inquisitive. 
He  wished  to  be  made  acquainted  with  our  social 
habits  and  domestic  comforts,  upon  which  he  had 
beard  both  Frenchmen  and  Spaniards  converse. 
The  manner  in  which  the  metropolis  is  lighted 

*  The  Manzanares  takes  its  rise  in  the  Carpetan  mountains, 
which  unite  the  Guadarama  and  AviJa  ridges.  After  passing 
through  the  opening  of  Navacerrada,  it  winds  its  course  in  a 
southerly  direction  through  the  plains  of  Colmenar  Viejo,  and 
passes  the  Pardo,  Madrid,  and  Perales,  forming  its  junction  with 
the  Jarama,  below  Vaciamadrid.  This  little  stream  flows  over 
sandy  ground,  and  is  everywhere  fordable  except  during  the 
winter.  It  passes  on  the  western  side  of  Madrid,  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  distant,  and  on  its  sandy  banks  a  number  of  little 
booths  are  erected  for  the  use  of  the  washerwomen  ;  the  noise 
of  whose  numerous  battoires  attracts  the  notice  of  the  traveller 
as  he  approaches.  Baths  are  also  constructed  in  the  hollows 
of  the  sands,  and  on  a  summer's  afternoon  the  scenes  along 
the  Manzanares  are  lively  and  gay ;  but  not  a  single  boat  is  to 
be  seen.  In  the  summer  the  stream  is  so  extremely  diminu- 
tive that  a  Spanish  poet,  speaking  of  the  size  and  beauty  of 
the  bridge  leading  to  Segovia,  observed  that  the  people  of 
Madrid  ought  to  have  had  a  river  before  they  thought  of 
erecting  a  bridge. 
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and  supplied  wiUi  mater,  af^peared  to  hiai  akaost 
beyond  improvement;  and  he  pai^icalarly  ad- 
mired die  foot-pavements^  and  the  beauty  as  w^U 
as  .cleanliness  of  die  streets  and  ^uares.     Im  a 
person  of  liis  kindly  and  reflective  disposition, 
the  similarity  which:  he  noticed  between  the  Eng- 
lish and  Spanish  charactier,  and  the  hospitality 
which  he  and  his  family  had  experienced  on 
hoard  of  the  Donegal,  gave  birth  ta  the  nEiost 
favourable  impressions;  and  he  was  particularly 
anxious  that  his  sons  should  leam  our  language. 
A  suitable  master  was  procured  for  them,  afid 
some  Englishmen  had  the  opportunity  of  remark- 
ing the  rapid  progress  made  by  the  young  princes 
under  the  direction  of  their  aunt,  the  Princess 
de  Beira,  who  superintended  their  studies.*    The 
king  was  particularly  pleased  with  his  trip  to 
iLoHdon,  and  on  the  road  greatly  admired  our 
agriculture,  as  well  as  the  fine  appearance  of  the 
country.    May  it  never  be  disturbed  by  intestine 
broils,  or  desolated  by  the  ravages  of  a  civil  war ! 
was  a  wish  that  more  than  once  escaped  his  lips. 
Not  even  trifles  escaped  his  attention,  or  failed  to 
excite  a  fitting  share  of  interest ;  and  whatever  he 
saw,  whether  trivial  or  important,  was  turned  to 
good  account.     These,   however,   were  but  the 

*  The  favourite  ride  of  the  princes  was  to  theZQol<^cal 
Gardens,  Regent's  Park,  where  the  collection  of  animals  re- 
minded them  of  the  Buen  Retire. 
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temporary  though  wholesome  relaxations  of  a 
mind  occupied  with  a  great  design,  and  intensely 
fixed  on  the  progress  of  the  struggle  which  was 
now  resumed,  and  in  which  his  subjects  were 
bleeding  from  every  pore.  It  is  now  time  to  re- 
turn to  the  theatre  of  wan 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

The  Pacificators  —  Their  imprudent  measures.  —  The  Queen  s 
forces  and  position.  —  Progress  of  the  Revolution.  —  Balles- 
teros  and  the  Territorial  Divisions. —  Llauder  and  the  Regent. 
— Fall  of  the  Zea  ministry. — His  erroneous  Policy. 

The  rapidity  with  which  Greneral  Sarsfield  dis- 
persed the  bands  assembled  in  the  interest  of 
Charles  V.  has  already  been  noticed.  Scarcely 
did  he  meet  with'a  serious  obstacle ;  and  so  com- 
plete was  the  queen's  triumph  considered,  that, 
as  early  as  the  24th  November,  Castanon,  who 
now  held  an  important  command  in  the  northern 
provinces,  exultingly  proclaimed  **  that  the  strug- 
gle had  terminated,  and  that  the  illusion  was  at 
length  dispelled ;''  taking  care  at  the  same  time 
to  remind  his  fallen  foes  of  "  the  horrible  carnage 
perpetrated  —  the  full  measure  of  revenge  obtain- 
ed— the  battle-fields  covered  with  the  slain— ^and 
the  number  of  orphans  and  widows  made.**  The 
accounts  of  some  of  the  closing  scenes  of  this 
first  period  of  the  struggle  could  not  indeed  be 
read  without  shuddering ;  they  have  left  behind 
in  the  breasts  of  the  inhabitants  a  bitter  remem- 
brance which  no  lapse  of  time  can  efiace.    It  was 
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the  opinion  of  many  that  after  the  chief  blaze 
of  insurrection  had  been  extinguished  in  blood, — 
after  Santos  Ladron  had  been  executed,  and  so 
many  other  chiefs  removed  by  death  or  exile, — 
a  general  pardon  might  have  been  safely  granted 
to  their  reduced  and  dispirited  fdlowers.  Mode- 
rate men  deemed  such  a  measure  both  just  and 
expedient ;  but  the  pacificators  of  the  north,  in 
order  to  secure  their  success,  issued  vindictive 
proclamations,  allowing  only  four  days  for  the 
people  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  denouncing 
the  punishment  of  immediate  death  to  all  who 
should  after  that  time  be  taken  with  arms  in 
their  hands.  The  conduct  of  the  victorious  com- 
manders was  in  unison  with  their  proclamations. 
The  country  was  overrun  in  every  direction  by  a 
rapacious  and  vindictive  soldiery,  who  displayed 
their  regard  for  discipline  in  nothing  so  conspi- 
cuously as  in  executing  with  savage  zeal  the  re- 
morseless orders  of  their  officers.  That  the  three 
provinces  were  treated  as  a  conquered  country; 
that  their  chartered  rights  and  privileges  were 
trampled  under  foot  as  if  virtually  forfeited ;  that 
the  inhabitants  who  remained  in  their  dwellings 
were  pillaged,  insulted,  and  exposed  to  all  the 
galling  insolence  of  a  party  triumph  ;  these  griev- 
ances now  appeared  trivial  inconveniences  in 
comparison  with  the  crowd  of  graver  outrages. 
Chased  and  hunted  down  on  all  sides,  with  every 
town   closed  against  them,  without  confidence. 
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Without  resources^  the  scattered  and  dgected  Caii- 
ists  were  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  thebr  obIj 
remaining  refuge,  the  fortresses  which  Nature  has 
constructed  to  protect  their  country^  and  betook 
themselves  to  the  mountains. 

On  the  deatli  of  Ferdinand  VII,  ttie  queen's 
adherents  held  a  formidable  position  Besides 
wielding  the  resources  (rf  the  government,  and 
deriving  great  moral  influence  fiom  foreign  alii* 
ances,  they  had  at  their  command  a  disposable 
force  of  more  than  111,000  men,*  well  equipped 
and  appointed,  under  the  orders  of  chosen  officers, 
eager  for  promotion,  and  deeply  interested  in  the 
issue  of  the  contest.  So  anxious  had  the  govern- 
ment been  to  provide  an  effective  army  to  meet 
all  contingencies,  that,  in  the  previous  year,  S5S 
millions  of  rials,  or  2^  millions  sterling,  had  been 
expended  in  the  war  department  alone,  exclusive 
of  the  extraordinaries  that  were  called  for  after 
the  struggle  commenced.  The  artillery  and  ca- 
valry  had  been  placed  on  the  best  footing.  The 
custom-house  carabineers,  commanded  by  Rodil, 

*  The  returns  of  the  army,  as  near  as  can  be  ascertained,  were, 

Heo. 
First  division  of  royal  guards         ....        7,945 

Second  division      Ditto 9,500 

17  Regiments  of  the  line  ....       25,000 

6  Regiments  of  light  troops        ....        6,700 
Infantry  regulars  .        .        .      49,145 

43  Regiments  of  provincial  militia,  of  800  men 

each 34,400 

Total  infantry,  regulars  and  militia  83,545 
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and  atatioaed  qd  tbe  frontiers  and  on  the  coasts, 
wefe  aiso  particularly  serviceable  in  checking  the 
insurrection^  and  preventing  the  entry  of  sup* 
pliea.  In  addition  to  this  force,  tbe  queen  had 
armed' vessels  at  her  disposal.  From  motives  of 
economy,  the  principal  part  of  the  Spanish  navy- 
had  for  several  years  past  been  stationed  at  the 
Havannah ;  but  2  frigates^  %  corvettes,  and  7  brigs 
remained  in  the  Peninsula^  cruising  on  the  coast 
of  Portugal  and  other  points*  The  vessels  be* 
longing  to  the  sea  and  coast  preventive  service 


Brought  forward    83,545 
Caivairp. 
Royal  guards,  8  regiments  of  lancers,  3  squadrons, 

each  90  officers  and  men        .        .        .        .810 
1  Regiment  of  mowited  grenadiers,  3  squadrons       270 

1  Regiment  of  flankers 270 

1       Ditto        cuirassiers  •        •        •        •    270 

Body-guards     ....*..    500 
Cavaliy  of  the  line,  heavy  and  li^t  •  4^500 

3  Complete  batteries  of  flying  artillery  of  thd 

rojral  guards,  each  8  pieces,  12  men  each  piece     820 
3  Batteries  in  the  respective  departments  of  Se- 

ville,  Segovia,  and  Valencia  .        .  320 


7,260 


Foot  artillery 5,000 

Engineers,  miners  and  sappers    .        .        •         1,500 
Carabineers  of  Real  Hacienda,  horse  and  foot     10,000 
Custom-house  guards  for  the  interior,  horse  and 
foot 4,100 


.  20,600 
111,405 
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were  also  so  many  valuable  auxUianes.^  At  a 
more  advanced  stage  of  the  war,  the  govemment 
took  into  pay  bodies  of  provincials,  called  pece- 
teroSf  from  their  receiving  a  peceta^  or  about  a  shil- 
ling, per  day :  and  both  Great  Britain  and  France 
took  care  that  the  queen's  arsenals  were  abundant- 
ly supplied  with  arms  and  ammunition. 

So  powerful  had  been  the  influence  of  the  ex- 
ample set  by  England  and  France,  that,  to  all 
appearance,  the  movement  party  was  supported 
by  the  largest  portion  of  the  rank  and  talent  in 
the  country.  The  bond  of  union  between  the 
late  emigrants  and  their  enemies  also  seemed 
complete.  There  was  no  treachery  among  the 
queen's  officers— no  desertion  among  her  troops. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  large  towns  had  emulously 
enlisted  under  her  banners ;  and  the  nobility,  as 
well  as  many  of  the  church  dignitaries,  were 

*  The  Resffuarda  de  aha  moTy  or  sea  preventive  service, 
for  Spain  and  the  Balearic  Islands,  had  41  brigs,  commanded 
by  officers  of  the  royal  navy :— also  to  prevent  smuggling  on  the 
coast  and  at  the  mouths  of  rivers,  cutters,  launches,  and  armed 
boats  were  stationed ;  viz.  for 

Cadiz 10 

Malaga 8 

Carthagena 2 

Valencia  and  Alicant           ...  5 

Catalonia             10 

Province  of  Seville      .        .        .        .  5 

Santander 4 

Balearic  Islands           •        •        .        .  8 

Total  47 
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pledged  to  support  the  throne  of  her  infant 
daughter.  The  civil  servants  of  the  state  were 
in  like  manner  so  far  compromised  that  it  seem- 
ed impossible  for  them  to  recede ;  while,  in  the 
two  principal  markets  of  Europe,  the  credit  of 
the  new  government  had  been  firmly  established. 
Everything  done  at  Madrid  was  pronounced  wise 
and  prudent.  The  measures  of  reform  emanat- 
ing from  the  regent  were  declared  to  be  liberal 
and  worthy  of  universal  applause.  Her  domestic 
and  foreign  policy  were  alike  held  up  to  admira- 
tion as  equally  judicious  and  vigorous.  By  her 
foresight,  it  was  said,  a  large  mass  of  hostile  inte- 
rests and  prejudices  had  been  disarmed — her  first 
enemies  were  laid  prostrate  at  her  feet — ^no  or- 
ganised opposition  against  her  authority  existed, 
and  everything  promised  eventual  success ;  while 
her  rival  was  wandering,  a  dejected  outcast  upon 
her  well-guarded  frontiers,  almost  without  friends, 
destitute  of  resources,  nearly  the  whole  press  of 
Europe  against  him,  and  the  unfavourable  cir- 
cumstances of  the  Portuguese  contest  besides  ope- 
rating to  his  disadvantage. 

In  Madrid  the  revolution  went  on  apace,  and 
with  it  the  queen's  government  seemed  to  acquire 
fresh  energies.  General  Cruz,  the  war  minister, 
was  dismissed,  on  the  plea  that  the  army  was  not 
in  so  efficient  a  state  as  it  ought  to  be  with  the 
large  sums  expended  in  the  war  department :  and 
on  General  Zarco  del  Valle,  being  appointed  in 

VOL.  II.  M 
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his  stead,  a  greater  degree  c^  activity  was  dis^ 
played.*  Many  otb«r  new  appointments  were 
also  made;  among  them,  that  of  the  Prince 
de  Anglona  to  the  command  of  Granada,  and 
Generals  Caratal4  and  Tacon  to  those  of  Va-i 
lencia  and  Andalusia*!  Martinez  de  la  Rosa 
was  named  a  commissioner  to  draw  up  rules 
for  regulating  the  theatres  and  defining  the 
rights  of  authors.  The  throne  of  Isabel  II.  iqp- 
pearing  now  to  be  firmly  established,  those  who 
had  contributed  to  support  it  thought  it  time  to 
produce  their  claims,  and  the  sum  and  substance 

*  Zarco  del  Valle  was  the  intimate  friend  of  the  Marquess 
de  las  Amarillas,  who  in  1820,  when  at  the  head  of  the  same 
department,  named  him  his  secretary-general.  He  was  after- 
wards appointed  to  go  to  Naples  as  minister  plenipotentiary, 
hut  the  fate  of  the  Neapolitan  constitution  prevented  his  pro- 
ceeding to  that  destination.  Ultimately  he  was  made  captain- 
general  of  Aragon ;  but  in  this  station  not  showing  suffici^it 
energy  against  the  royalist  insurgents,  he  was  appointed  poli- 
tical chief  of  Catalonia.  Being,  in  1 823,  declared  impure^  and 
at  a  later  period  unpurifiabky  he  was  in  1832  relieved  from  his 
disgrace  by  the  king's  special  favour.  He  first  served  in  the 
corps  of  engineers,  and  commenced  his  functions  by  reorgani-. 
sing  the  war  department,  and  re-establishing  the  staff  in  1815, 
created  by  General  Ballesteros.  In  1820,  the  officers  who 
composed  this  staff  took  part  with  the  constitutionalists.  Zarco 
del  Valle  is  a  stirring  man,  and  well  acquainted  with  the  routine 
of  office. 

f  The  Prince  de  Anglona,  a  grandee,  was  a  warm  partisan  of 
the  revolution  of  1820,  and  exiled  in  1823.  In  1831,  he  obtained 
his  pardon ;  but  Ferdinand  VII.  would  never  entrust  him  with 
any  em^doyment.  Caratal^  a  Catalonian,  was  employed  under 
General  Canterac,  in  Peru,  and  considered  a  cautious  and  good 
officer.     Tacon  was  brought  up  in  the  navy. 
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c^  their  demands  were  comprised  in  a  complete 
change  of  system^  and  the  introduction  of  what 
they  styled  liberal  institutions.  The  ministers 
were  justly  alarmed  at  the  progress  of  a  party 
which  they  were  afraid  to  o£fend.  Though,  to 
propitiate  the  advocates  of  freedom,  the  prisons 
were  crowded,  and  in  the  Saladero  and  Carcel  de 
Carte  of  Madrid  alone,  at  the  beginning  of  De- 
cember, no  less  than  eight  hundred  Carlists  were 
confined,*  affairs  continued  to  assume  a  threat- 
ening aspect.  So  much  had  the  assassinations  in 
the  capital  increased  that  scarcely  a  morning 
dawned  without  murdered  men  being  found  in 
the  streets;  and  crowds  frequently  assembled,  de* 
manding  not  the  dismissal,  but  the  head,  of  the 
prime  minister  Zea.  Unless  the  queen  yielded, 
violent  movements  were  anticipated ;  and  so  great 
was  the  alarm  among  the  friars,  that  several  con- 
vents were  shut  up  and  the  inmates  fled. 

*  One  of  the  measures  of  severity  adopted  by  the  accom- 
plished turn-coat  Quesada,  captain-general  of  Old  Castile,  was 
annouDGed  in  his  fvoclamation,  dated  Valladolid,  November  21, 
in  the  third  article  of  which  he  declares  *'  that  any  royalist 
volunteer,  or  other  person  whatsoever,  absenting  himself  from 
his  district,  shall  have  his  property  sequestrated ;  and,  if  appre- 
hended, he  is  to  be  executed"  ^On  the  twenty-fifth  of  the 
same  month.  General  San  Martin  announced  in  an  order  of  the 
day,  that  he  had  shot  eight  Carlist  prisoners,  and  twenty-two 
more  royalist  volunteers ;  adding,  that  two  peasants  also  were 
to  be  put  to  death.  The  governors  of  Granada,  Murcia,  and 
other  military  departments,  proceeded  in  the  same  summary 
fashioD,  and  prepared  for  murder  od  a  more  extensive  scale. 

M  2 
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The  Madrid  government,  in  the  months  of  No- 
vemher,  December  and  January,  was  placed  in  a 
most  singular  position.  One  of  the  greatest  em- 
barrassments in  forming  a  Spanish  administration 
is,  the  want  of  talent  among  men  of  integrity,  and 
of  integrity  among  men  of  talent.  The  political 
annals  of  other  countries  furnish  examples  of  simi- 
lar difficulties,  but  not  so  frequently  as  those  of 
Spain.  Now,  moreover,  this  embarrassment  was 
increased  by  the  altered  condition  of  the  country 
and  the  number  of  aspirants,  whom  the  course 
of  events  had  suddenly  called  into  notice,  each 
importunate  in  his  demands,  and  filled  with  ex- 
aggerated notions  of  his  own  consequence.  Ferdi- 
nand VII.'s  will  had  been  made  a  fundamental 
law,  and  concessions  to  the  revolutionary  party 
afterwards  became  the  order  of  the  day ;  while 
the  minister,  who  was  to  found  his  government 
upon  these  two  bases,  had  issued  a  manifesto 
which  not  only  turned  out  a  political  blunder  and 
rendered  his  sincerity  extremely  questionable, 
but  also  operated  as  a  stumbling-block  in  all  his 
undertakings.  Public  opinion  accordingly  show- 
ed itself  hostile  to  the  existing  government,  and 
this  symptom  was  everywhere  visible.  On  the 
one  hand,  the  liberals  were  not  satisfied,  whilst,  on 
the  other,  agitation  among  the  royalists  continued ; 
and  there  was  no  union  or  concert  among  the 
ministers,  each  having  a  system  of  his  own,  and 
regarding  his  colleagues  with  jealous   feelings. 
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Besides  this  want  of  unison,  there  was  a  junta 
of  government,  directed  by  the  Marquess  de  las 
Amarillas,*  which  often  embarrassed  the  royal 
authority,  the  more  so  as  it  was  supported  by 
public  opinion ;  and  the  influence  of  this  invisible 
power  increased  in  proportion  as  the  prime  minis- 
ter became  unpopular. 

The  demands  for  "constitutional  guarantees 
and  improved  institutions"  were  now  louder  than 
before,  and  in  order  to  divert  public  attention, 
and  furnish  employment  for  a  number  of  hungry 
and  clamorous  place-hunters,  whose  rapacity  and 
patriotism  were  equally  diflScult  to  satisfy,  va- 
rious expedients  were  devised.  Among  them, 
the  plan  for  territorial  divisions,  originally  de- 
signed by  the  ^French  during  Joseph's  intrusion, 

*  D.  Pedro  Agustin  GiroD,  on  his  father's  death,  took  the 
title  of  Marquess  de  las  Amarillas,  and  fought  against  the 
French  during  the  last  campaign,  having  held  the  command  of 
the  army  of  Galicia.  He  married  the  Count  de  Espeleta's  sis- 
ter, and  is  a  nobleman  of  gentlemanly  manners  and  erudition. 
Although  a  timid  commander^  he  acquired  military  experience 
as  the  adjutant  of  his  uncle.  General  Castanos,  and  was  present 
at  the  battles  of  Baylen  and  Ocana.  He  was  also  intimate 
with  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  He  kept  aloof  from  court  dur- 
ing the  period  of  the  first  restoration ;  but,  on  the  establishment 
of  the  constitutional  regime^  received  the  appointment  of  cap- 
tain of  the  guards,  and  was  afterwards  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  war  department.  He  always  adhered  to  the  liberal  party, 
and  johied  the  queen's  cause  on  the  death  of  Ferdinand  VH ; 
bat  it  may  be  presumed  that  he  repents  having  mixed  himself  up 
in  transactions  which  have  brought  his  unhappy  country  to  the 
dreadful  crisis  in  which  it  is  now  placed* 
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was  now  again  brought  forward.  In  1822,  the 
Cortes  had  also  proposed  a  similar  measure, 
whereby  Catalonia,  Aragon,  Valencia,  Galida, 
and  Estremadura  would  have  been  most  affected. 
Through  its  operation  some  ancient  names  would 
have  been  abolished,  and  new  ones  given  to  the 
capitals  in  which  the  superior  authorities  were  to 
reside.  The  project  was  even  matured  into  a  law, 
but  the  arrival  of  the  French  suspended  its  exe- 
cution. As  a  modification  of  the  same  scheme, 
Ferdinand  VII.  in  1824  created  Santander,  Cadiz, 
Malaga,  and  Carthagena,  separate  provinces,  on 
account  of  their  overgrown  population  ;  but  did 
not  deem  it  advisable  to  proceed  any  further. 

Ballesteros  patronised  the  scheme  for  territorial 
divisions,  thinking,  perhaps,  that  he  could  thus 
ad^  to  his  own  influence  and  profits.*  He  was  the 

*  D.  Luis  Lopez  Ballesteros,  the  financier,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  the  general  of  the  same  name,  was  a  poor,  plodding,  but 
decent  lawyer  of  Galicia,  who,  in  the  war  of  Independence,  was 
chosen  a  member  of  the  provincial  junta  established  at  Corunna, 
and  specially  entrusted  with  the  administrative  department 
When  the  latter  place  surrendered  to  the  French,  Don  Luis 
Lopez  withdrew,  and  thus  preserved  his  character  for  consist- 
ency. On  the  king's  return  he  emerged  from  obscurity,  and, 
with  the  certificates  attesting  his  services,  repaired  to  the  pa- 
lace. Those  were  glorious  days  for  a  pretendiente.  Ballesteros 
meeting  some  of  his  old  friends  at  court,  and  administrators 
being  then  rather  scarce,  he  was  made  a  clerk  in  the  finance 
department.  Not  being  liked  by  his  comrades,  a  party  was 
formed  against  him,  and  towards  1818  he  was  ousted,  and  made 
one  of  the  three  directors  of  rents.  In  tills  situation  he  re- 
mained till  after  the  La  Isla  mutiny  in  1820,  when,  being  sus- 
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first  to  revive  the  project ;  but  Calomarde's  oppo- 
sition prevented  it  from  being  carried  into  efiPect. 
No  sooner,  however,  had  the  queen  been  entrusted 
with  supreme  power  during  her  husband's  iUness, 
than  the  liberals  claimed,  almost  as  the  price  of 
their  co-operation,  her  consent  to  their  favourite 
plan.  Accordingly,  in  the  middle  of  November 
1832,  a  department  called  Famento  general  del 
Reino,  equivalent  to  a  ministry  of  the  interior  on 
a  new  plan,  was  formed ;  and  M.  Endmay  Piedra, 
the  ad  interim  minister  of  finance,  was  named  to 
the  new  post,  with  an  injunction  to  organise  the 
necessary  offices  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 
The  Biscayans,  seeing  clearly  the  drift  of  the 
plan,  openly  avowed  their  discontent.  Pasquin*^ 
ades  were  posted  up  in  the  streets  of  Bilboa, 
calling  upon  the  Biscayans  to  resist  sweeping 

pected  of  anti-constitutional  politics,  he  was,  with  many  others, 
set  aside.  Having  cleared  up  his  character,  he  was  in  1822 
appointed  to  one  of  the  finance  committees  sitting  in  Madrid* 
Pliant  and  obsequious,  through  the  operation  of  the  decree 
published  by  Ferdinand  VII.  on  his  arrival  at  Port  St.  Mary's, 
which  restored  everything  to  the  statu  quo  previous  to  the 
reign  of  the  Cortes,  Ballesteros  returned  to  his  old  situation  of 
director  of  rents,  when  he  suddenly  stepped  forward  as  a  flam- 
ing royalist,  and  enrolled  his  name  among  the  volunteers,  with 
whom  he  served  as  a  private.  He  now  paid  assiduous  court  to 
both  Ugarte  and  Grijalva,  often  descending  to  the  meanest  acts. 
His  perseverance  in  the  end  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the 
finance  department,  in  which  his  despotism  and  injustice  were 
alike  conspicuous.  His  great  talent  was  in  supplying  the  calls 
for  money  made  in  the  palace,  ofVen  exceeding  the  sums  re- 
quired. By  this  means  he  kept  his  ground,  and  resisted  the 
attacks  made  against  him,  particularly  by  Calomarde,  who 
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measures  of  the  kind  proposed,  and  to  refuse  to 
be  governed  by  a  female,  delivered  up  to  her  own 
pleasures,  and  made  the  dupe  of  designing  li- 
berals. 

These  and  other  similar  demonstrations,  doubt- 
less, contributed  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  supreme 
power  from  the  queen ;  but  no  sooner  had  her 
authority  as  regent  been  established,  than  the  ter- 
ritorial divisions  were  again  urged  upon  her  atten- 
tion. She  was  also  required  to  reform  the  munid- 
palities,  and  by  virtue  of  a  decree  published  in  the 
gazette  of  November  12, 1838,  the  minister  of  £1 
Fomento  was  directed  to  prepare  a  project  of  law 
for  their  re-organisation,  so  conceived  as  to  enable 
those  bodies  to  aid  the  action  of  the  provincial 
governments,  and  contribute  in  giving  uniformity 

charged  him  with  being  favourable  to  the  liberals,  many  of 
whom  he  reinstated.  He  added  to  the  taxes,  oppressed  com- 
merce, and  enriched  himself  through  his  connexion  with  D. 
Felipe  Riera,  the  contractor,  as  well  as  by  his  participation  ia 
the  profits  of  the  Paris  loan.  His  hold  upon  Ferdinand  VIL 
was  so  great,  that,  if  the  latter  had  lived,  Ballesteros  could  not 
have  been  driven  from  his  post.  Burgos,  who  had  been  a  par- 
tisan of  the  French,  and  acquainted  with  all  their  plans,  induced 
Ballesteros  to  revive  the  one  for  territorial  divisions,  by  which 
means  he  eventually  obtmned  a  ministry  for  himself;  but  for 
the  moment  Calomarde  prevented  the  design  from  being  carried 
into  effect.  The  ex-finance  minister  has  amassed  a  large  for- 
tune. Besides  having  provided  places  for  all  his  poor  relatives, 
he  has  purchased  several  estates  in  Galicia;  and  is  also  the 
owner  of  valuable  tenements  in  Madrid,  some  of  them  in  the 
new  square  building  in  front  of  the  palace. 
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to  the  administration  of  the  whole  kingdom. 
The  plan  for  the  territorial  divisions  was  also  put 
forward.  It  may  be  here  proper  to  observe,  that 
formerly  Spain  was  divided  into  fourteen  sections^ 
unequal  in  extent  and  population.  It  was  now 
proposed  to  divide  the  territory,  including  the 
adjacent  islands,  into  forty-nine  provinces,  or 
districts,  taking  the  names  of  their  respective 
capitals,  except  Navarre,  Biscay,  Guipuscoa,  and 
Alava,  which  were  to  preserve  their  ancient  de- 
nominations. The  principality  of  Asturias  was 
to  become  the  province  of  Oviedo.  Andalusia 
was  to  be  parcelled  out  into  seven  provinces; 
Aragon,  into  three ;  New  Castile,  into  five ;  Old 
Castile,  into  eight ;  Catalonia,  into  four ;  Estrema^ 
dura,  into  two;  Galida,  into  four;  Leon,  into 
three ;  Murcia,  into  two ;  and  Valencia,  into  three. 
To  each  it  was  wished  to  give  as  near  as  possible 
a  population  of  250,000  persons ;  and  the  census 
taken  in  1833,  amounting  to  12,280,000  souls,  was 
taken  for  a  standard.*  A  new  magistrate,  called 
sub-delegate,  was  to  be  appointed  to  each  pro* 

*  Baibi  estimates  the  population  at  13,900,000.  AccordiDg 
to  more  recent  data  it  amounts  to  18,698,229  persons,  to  which 
are  to  be  added  149,696  for  the  church  establishments  and 
their  dependents;  100,732  for  the  armj,  and  14,064  for  the 
navy,  independent  of  the  inmate%  of  prisons  and  hospitals,  as 
well  as  gypsies,  of  whom  ho  return  can  be  obtained.  Persons 
who  have  had  access  to  official  papers  do  not  hesitate  in  rating 
the  total  population  of  Spain  at  14  millions. 
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vinoe,  and  act  under  the  immediate  orders  of  the 
minister  Del  Fomento. 

In  Joseph  Bonaparte's  time  the  kingdom  was 
divided  into  thirty-eight  prefectures,  in  which  the 
ancient  distribution  of  provinces  and  vic&-royal- 
ties  was  totally  disregarded.  The  French  thus 
hoped  to  keep  the  inhabitants  in  check,  and  this 
beyond  all  doubt  was  die  object  of  their  imitators 
on  the  present  occasion.  Improvements  in  the 
internal  administration  might  be  required,  and 
the  plan  possibly  was  in  some  respects  judicious; 
but,  besides  destroying  the  ancient  landmarks, 
and  creating  great  confusion,  it  interfered  with 
andent  habits,  and,  as  regarded  the  Basque  pro- 
vinces, virtually  abolished  their  fueros.  The  mo- 
ment for  organic  changes  of  this  kind  was  not 
propitious ;  and  when  it  is  considered  that  the  au- 
thority by  which  they  were  attempted  was  held 
to  be  illegal,  no  wonder  that  the  sound  portion 
of  the  population  felt  deeply  prejudiced  against  a 
system  which  promised  nothing  but  dissensions 
and  civil  war. 

The  opposition  to  the  ministers  now  became 
general.  The  council  of  regency  first  delivered  in 
a  protest  against  M.  Zea's  continuance  in  office; 
und  under  date  of  December  26th,  Llauder,  in 
the  name  of  Catalonia,  protested  against  the  ad- 
ministrative system  followed  by  the  regent,  and 
demanded  constitutional  institutions.  Quesada, 
acting  as    captain-general    of  Old    Castile,   si- 
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multoneoualy  presented  an  address,  couched  in 
nearly  the  same  terms,  and  f<Mr  precisely  the  same 
object;  with  this  additional  request,  that  if 
her  majesty  should  not  deem  it  expedient  to 
accede  to  his  intreaties,  she  would  be  pleased  to 
accept  his  resignation.  Uauder's  communication 
was  returned  without  any  answer ;  but  Quesada 
received  a  flattering  reply,  and,  to  prove  to  him 
bow  grateful  she  felt  for  the  services  rendered 
to  her  cause,  the  queen  accompanied  her  letter 
by  a  royal  decree  conferring  upon  him  the  Casti- 
lian  title  of  Marquess  de  Moncayo. 

When  lilauder's  packet  was  returned,  he  pro- 
ceeded with  it  to  the  municipality,  and  held  a 
conference  as  to  the  next  steps  to  be  taken.  He 
proposed  a  middle  course,  but  the  Barcelona 
aldermen  told  him  plainly  that  it  was  too  late 
to  recede ;  adding,  that  if  he  did  not  feel  suffi- 
cient confidence  in  himself  to  sustain  with  cou- 
rage the  part  which  he  had  undertaken,  he  had 
better  quit  the  principality.  The  address  was 
then  sent  back  to  Madrid  unaltered.  In  the 
third  month  of  the  regency^  the  governor  of  Ca- 
talonia, supported  by  the  authorities  of  Barce- 
lona, thus  conducted  himself  towards  the  queen 
as  one  sovereign  would  towards  another.  This 
exchange  of  communications  in  so  early  a  stage 
of  the  contest,  amounted  to  an  open  defiance; 
and  had  the  matter  been  then  pressed  farther, 
in  all  probability  Catalonia,  influenced  by  the 
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clubs,  would  have  declared  herself  independent 
As  it  was,  until  their  demands  were  complied 
with,  the  Barcelona  authorities  refused  to  pay  any 
more  government  drafts.* 

Llauder*8  address  was  couched  in  terms  at  once 
frank  and  severe.  It  was  not  the  humble  remon- 
strance of  a  subject ;  but  a  warning  given  by  an 
ambitious  man  who  felt  himself  sure  of  powerful 
support,  and  entitled  to  make  his  own  terms  with 

*  D.  Manuel  Llauder  is  a  Catalonian  by  birth,  was  brought  up 
in  one  of  the  Irish  brigades^  and  raised  to  the  rank  of  captain  by 
General  Lacy.  .  When  the  latter  made  his  vain  attempt  at  a  mi- 
litary revolution  in  1817,  he  was  obliged  to  effect  his  escape  with 
other  officers.  The  regiment  in  which  Llauder  was  then  serving 
happened  to  be  quartered  at  Barcelona,  and  was  sent  out  in  dif- 
ferent directions  in  pursuit  of  Lacy  and  his  fugitive  companions. 
It  is  thought  that  the  Captain-general  Castanos  wished  Lacy  to 
e8ci^>e,  and  gave  instructions  that  he  should  not  be  overtaken, 
but  allowed  to  pass  into  France.  Llauder  went  in  the  direc- 
tion which  his  old  friend  Lacy  had  taken,  and  was  supposed 
to  be  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  injure  him.  Llauder  was 
however  ambitious,  and  forgot  his  obligations  to  his  benefactor ; 
well  aware  that  on  his  capture  honoiu*s  and  preferments  await- 
ed him.  He  made  forced  marches  and  overtook  Lacy,  who  in 
a  few  weeks  aflerwards  was  shot.  The  captor  was  rewarded 
with  a  brigadier's  commission.  The  change  in  1820  drove  him 
into  France,  where  he  remained  in  obscurity  for  three  years. 
Don  Manuel  returned  home  with  the  French  army,  and  during 
the  campaign  of  1823  commanded  a  brigade,  co-operating  with 
General  Romagosa,  who  also  had  charge  of  a  corps  belonging 
to  the  Army  of  the  Faith. 

Llauder  again  figured  conspicuously  till  all  was  quiet,  when 
he  was  promoted  by  Ferdinand  VII.  to  the  high  post  of  inspec- 
tor-general of  infantry.  In  this  command  he  remained  till 
after  the  <<  three  glorious  days,'*  when  well-founded  fears  be- 
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his  sovereign.  After  several  preliminaiy  obser^ 
vatdoDs,  he  condemns  the  administration  of  M. 
Zea,  whose  unpopularity,  he  says,  is  such,  that 
the  public  tranquillity  is  compromised  by  it,  and 
the  throne  of  Isabel  shaken  to  its  very  base.  He 
reproaches  the  ministry  with  the  critical  situa- 
tion of  the  country,  and  traces  in  an  animated 
picture  all  the  promises  which  the  king  made 

ing  entertained  that  the  refugees  would  attempt  to  enter  Spain, 
an  army  was  ordered  to  the  frontiers,  and  Llauder,  tired  of 
being  a  chefde  bureau^  waited  upon  the  king,  told  him  that  his 
sword  had  been  too  long  idle  in  its  scabbard,  and  prayed  to  be 
named  commander  of  the  army  and  viceroy  of  Navarre.  The 
king  complied;  the  invaders  were  repelled,  and  no  quarter 
given  to  those  who  fell  into  his  hands.  He  was  then  made 
captain-general  of  Aragon.  His  next  ambition  was  to  have 
the  same  command  in  his  native  province ;  and  after  the  king 
recovered  from  his  illness,  Llauder  was  named  to  Catalonia  in 
the  place  of  Count  de  Espaiia.  From  that  period  he  endea- 
voured to  win  the  confidence  of  his  fellow-provincials. 

This  outline  is  sufficient  to  show  that  Llauder  cannot  be 
favourable  to  the  constitution,  although,  to  please  the  Barcelona 
demagogues,  he  prayed  for  its  revival.  By  a  pompous  procla- 
mation, in  September  1834,  he  informed  the  Catalonians  that 
the  ex-Lieutenant-general  Romagosa  was  about  to  be  shot  at 
Igualada  ''  for  having  endeavoured  to  excite  a  faction  in  favour 
of  the  Pi-etender."  The  deed  was  done  twenty-four  hours 
after  Romagosa  landed  from  Genoa ;  yet  this  officer,  and  Llau- 
der who  condemned  him  to  death,  in  1823  fought  under  the 
same  colours  and  for  the  same  cause.  Strange  destiny  I  In 
1834,  Romagosa,  faithful  to  his  principles,  falls  into  the  hands 
of  his  old  comrade,  who  treats  him  as  he  had  formerly  done 
Lacy.  Llauder  was  created  Marquess  de  Val  de  Rivas.  He  is 
ROW  an  exile  in  France^  his  hands  stained  in  the  blood  of  two 
friends.     Where  is  the  man  who  envies  his  lot  or  his  title  ? 
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when  the  naticm  recalled  him  from  exile.  He 
then  asks  what  is  become  of  those  promises,  and 
why  the  queen  has  not  performed  them.  He 
goes  on  to  state  the  political  wants  of  the  nation, 
its  desires  and  its  hopes.  He  demands  the  im- 
mediate convocation  of  the  Cortes,  the  revisicm 
of  the  legislation  in  order  to  render  it  mnform 
and  stable,  with  a  definitive  system  to  regulate 
public  credit  and  deliver  it  from  ministerial  stock- 
jobbing. He  returns  to  the  charge  against  the 
queen's  cabinet,  and  says:— **^  Zea's  administra* 
tion  has  marched  so  as  to  present  an  odious  and 
dangerous  comparison  between  what  your  majesty 
has  done  and  what  the  Pretender  promises,  offer- 
ing as  he  does  the  convocation  of  the  Cortes  and 
other  guarantees.  The  movements  in  the  capital 
excite  sympathy  in  the  provinces ;  and  as  desire 
produces  action,  and  activity  increases  with  oppor- 
tunity, I  am  seriously  afraid,  madam,  and  I  cannot 
conceal  it  from  your  majesty,  that  repression  will 
only  produce  a  greater  effervescence  in  the  public 
mind,  and  occasion  manifestations  calculated  seri- 
ously and  frightfully  to  compromise  the  public 
tranquillity.  I  therefore  intreat  your  majesty  to 
reflect,  without  the  intervention  of  your  minis- 
ter, on  this  frank  and  loyal  exposition.  I  beseech 
you  to  choose  another  ministry  more  capable  of 
inspiring  the  nation  with  confidence.  I  beg  of 
you  to  re-assemble  the  Cortes  immediately,  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  and  the  latitude  which  the 
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representation  of  the  three  estates  requires  in  the 
present  state  of  the  public  mind." 

Cominanders  of  other  provinces  equally  sent 
up  addresses  breathing  the  language  of  expostu- 
lation and  remonstrance,  all  which  perplexed  the 
goTeroment  and  gave  the  last  blow  to  Zea's  totter- 
iDg  power.  The  decided  and  undisguised  senti- 
ments of  so  many  influential  persons  rendered  a 
change  of  ministers  unavoidable^  and  on  the  14th 
January  M.  Zea  was  superseded  by  M.  Martinez 
de  la  Rosa,  M.  Garelli  was  also  appointed  minis- 
ter of  justice,  M.  Figuat)a  to  the  navy  depart- 
ment, while  M.  Burgos  and  Zarco  del  Valle  re^ 
tained  their  respective  offices.  Against  so  gene* 
ral  an  expression  of  dislike  a  weak  administration 
could  not  maintain  its  ground;  and  although  the 
diange  was  brought  about  by  circumstances  of 
rather  a  compulsory  nature,  it  was  evident  that 
in  Madrid  the  fallen  minister  was  universally  un- 
popular. He  was  of  course  odious  to  the  Carlists 
whom  he  had  oppressed,  and  not  less  so  to  the 
liberals,  who  thought  that  he  stopped  the  progress 
of  the  revolution.  The  general  dissatisfaction  was 
too  notorious  for  the  queen  any  longer  to  feign 
ignorance  of  the  state  of  public  feeling.  His 
continuance  in  office  had  already  begun  to  shake 
the  faith  of  those  supporters  of  her  government 
upon  whom  she  had  been  taught  to  place  the  most 
reliance. 

M.  Zea  wished  success  to  the  infant  Isabel,  so 
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long  as  he  could  retain  the  ministry ;  but  be  had 
a  decided  aversion  to  the  Cadiz  code,  and  did  not 
like  the  parties  with  whom  the  queen  was  ahready 
associated.  His  inaugural  manifesto  bad  con- 
vinced every  one  but  himself  that  his  policy  was 
impracticable,  and  must  end  in  disgrace.  Neither 
he  nor  his  politics  found  sympathy  in  any  por- 
tion of  the  community.  He  could  not  strike  out 
into  anything  beyond  common  routine.  He  seem- 
ed totally  unaware  of  the  new  position  in  which 
his  country  was  placed,  and  even  blind  to  the 
undeniable  fact  "that  the  question  of  dynasty  was 
equally  one  of  revolution.  Unenlightened  by 
the  experience  of  the  past,  he  was  unable  to  see 
what  was  evident  to  all  the  world  besides,— that 
the  nation  was  divided  into  two  hostile  parties* 
ready  to  contend  for  opposite  objects  under  lead- 
ers whose  names  served  as  flags  of  distinction  in 
the  combat.  Although  it  was  evident  that  the 
king's  testamentary  arrangements  must  lead  to 
a  great  national  trial,  he  trusted  to  shifts  and 
expedients  to  avert  the  gathering  storm;  and 
whilst  endeavouring  to^  steer  dear  of  practical 
extravagancies,  without  ascending  to  first  prin- 
ciples, he  thought  he  should  best  retain  his  place 
by  persecuting  both  extremes. 

The  whole  of  M.  Zea's  political  education  was 
calculated  to  mislead  him.*    As  an  agent  of  the 

*  M.  Zea  was  born  at  Malaga,  and  educated  for  the  count- 
ing-house.    When  young,  he  resided  in  England,  and  acquired 
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constitutionalists^  he  was  called  into  notice ;  as  a 
royalist,  he  doomed  £1  Empecmado  to  death; 
and,  as  a  liberal,  signed  the  warrant  for  Bes- 
siere's  execution.  The  persecutor  of  the  emi- 
grants in  England,  he  still  conceived  it  possible 
that  they  would  forgive  him  in  Madrid.  He  in- 
structed Cordova  to  use  the  most  insulting  lan- 
guage to  Charles  V ;  nay,  he  even  set  a  price 
upon  the  head  of  that  prince  merely  to  please 
the  queen.  Thus,  as  often  happens  with  men  of 
inordinate  ambition  and  no  fixed  principles,  he 
overreached  himself,  and  became  an  object  of  dis- 
trust and  even  of  abhorrence  to  both  parties,  with- 
out the  slightest  chance  of  benefiting  either.  The 
causes  of  his  downfall  could  not  fail  to  give  to  the 
Spanish  executive  a  determinate  course  which  it 
was  no  longer  possible  to  avoid.    A  great  sensa- 

a  knowledge  of  our  language,  which^  as  well  as  French,  he 
speaks  fluently.  Having  established  himself  at  St.  Petersburg 
as  a  commission  merchant,  he  became  intimate  with  some 
members  of  the  Russian  government,  and  married  the  sister 
of  M.  Anduaga,  the  Spanish  charge-d'affaires.  Happening  to 
be  at  Cadiz  at  the  time  the  constitution  was  proclaimed,  he 
was  employed  to  obtain  its  recognition  by  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander, in  which  he  succeeded,  and  his  name  is  affixed  to  the 
treaty  then  made  between  Russia  and  Spain.  This  was  his 
first  step  in  the  new  career  of  diplomacy ;  but  on  Ferdinand 
Vnth's  return  he  dung  to  the  royalist  party,  and  under  the 
patronage  of  M.  Ugarte  was  employed*  He  is  a  man  of  mo« 
derate  politics  and  gentlemanly  manners ;  but,  having  resided 
the  principal  part  of  his  life  abroad,  he  cannot  be  acquainted 
with  the  views  of  that  generation  which  has  risen  up  to  embroil 
his  native  land.  His  great  error  has  been  pointed  out. 
VOL.  II.  N 
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tion  was  created  in  Catalonia,  as  well  as  in  the 
other  provinces ;  and  although  the  persons  select- 
ed to  guide  the  helm  of  state  were  perhaps  the 
most  moderate  among  the  liberals,  a*  crisis  that 
threw  the  direction  of  public  affairs  completely 
into  the  hands  of  that  faction  could  only  be 
regarded  as  a  prelude  to  immediate  and  rftdieal 
changes  in  every  part  of  the  body  politic. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

IVesh  risings  in  the  North.  —  Atrocities*  —  The  Insurrection 
spreads. — The  Basques  deprived  of  their  fueros — Their  re- 
sentment.— Zavala  and  his  Children. — Strength  and  resources 
o£  the  Carlists. — Zumalacarregui's  early  life — Escapes  from 
Pamplona,  and  joins  the  Carlists. 

The  Carlists  mean  while  again  caused  uneasi- 
ness to  the  government.  Though  generally  dis- 
armedy  they  were  not  subdued,  the  severities  of 
the  queen's  commanders  having  exasperated  all 
classes  and  filled  the  most  phlegmatic  spirits'with 
the  desire  of  revenge.  The  sight  of  the  wanton 
atrocities  daily  perpetrated  before  their  eyes  had 
inflamed  the  minds  of  the  rural  population ;  and 
the  Basque  provinces  and  Navarre,  from  one  ex- 
tremity to  the  other,  were  agitated  by  the  con- 
vulsive symptoms  of  approaching  insurrection. 
In  Valencia  despair  equally  drove  the  inhabitants 
into  rebellion:  in  other  parts  the  people  had 
time  to  mark  out  distinctly  their  opinions,  and 
separate  themselves  widely  from  the  queen's  party, 
if  not  to  organise  a  scheme  of  opposition ;  and  from 
the  moment  that  the  government  evinced  a  deter- 
mined resolution  to  crush  and  not  to  conciliate  the 

N  2 
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insurgents,  it  seemed  evident  that  the  country 
would  be  again  involved  in  the  horrors  of  civil 
war. 

Ituralde,  with  the  remnant  of  Santos  Ladron's 
troops,  had  fled  to  the  mountains  of  Navarre ; 
while  the  Biscayan  Carlists,  evacuating  Azpeytia 
and  Azcoytia,  moved  upon  Elgoibar,  Eybar,  and 
Flacencia,  and  those  of  Onate  withdrew  to  the 
convent  of  Aranzazu,  situated  on  a  mountain, 
which  they  fortified  with  two  pieces  of  cannon, 
and  there  awaited  the  arrival  of  their  Alavese 
companions.  In  Valencia  the  government  was 
still  set  at  defiance  by  Carlist  bands,  the  principal 
one  of  which  was  shut  up  in  the  castle  of  Mo- 
rella,  a  fortress  that  was  secure  against  a  coup  de 
main^  but  unable  to  sustain  a  regular  siege  sup- 
ported by  artillery.  The  province  of  Valencia 
was  at  first  decidedly  opposed  to  the  queen's 
government,  and  only  kept  down  by  the  presence 
of  a  large  force.  At  Montesa,  a  strong  position  in 
the  mountains,  and  a  spot  memorable  in  Spanish 
history  as  the  seat  of  the  military  order  of  that 
name,  the  Carlists  fortified  themselves  in  the  old 
castle.  In  other  parts  the  insurrection  had  in 
like  manner  reared  its  head,  and  various  par- 
ties were  on  foot,  maintaining  here  and  there 
a  desultory  warfare,  despairing  of  pardon  from 
a  vindictive  government,  and  resolved  to  perish 
rather  as  soldiers  than  as  criminals.  The  Car- 
lists,  one  and  all,  felt  that  faith  had  not  been 
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kept  with  them ;  that  the  proclamations  of 
the  queen's  officers  were  only  intended  to  en- 
trap the  unwary,  and  that  their  real  aim  was 
extermination. 

The  cries  of  fresh  victims  constantly  resounded 
in  their  ears,  and  they  continued  to  shudder  at  the 
remembrance  of  the  butcheries  which  they  had 
already  witnessed.  Brigadier  Tina,  who  had  been 
captured  and  his  band  dispersed,  was  on  the 
26th  November  shot  near  Alcaniz.  At  Calatayud 
twenty-one  Carlists  had  previously  met  with  the 
same  fate,  and  among  them  two  ecclesiastics, — a 
fact  sufficient  to  show  the  brutalising  effects  of 
the  new  system.  Morella  was  entered  on  the 
ISth  December,  after  a  close  investment  by  Gene- 
ral  Butron,  the  governor  of  Tortosa;  but  the 
Carlist  ganison  escaped,  and  were  afterwards 
overtaken  at  Calanda,  near  Alcaniz,  when  their 
commander.  Baron  Herves,  his  wife  and  three 
children,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  queen's  troops. 
Agreeably  to  an  order  of  the  day,  published  by 
Viceroy  Espeleta,  the  commander  of  the  royalist 
volunteers  of  Torre-blanca,  D.  Cristoval  Fuste, 
and  D.  Pedro  Torre,  were  shot  at  Zaragoza,  in 
the  morning  of  the  23rd  December ;  and  on  the 
27th,  Baron  Herves,  and  D.  Vicente  Gil,  com- 
mander of  the  royalist  volimteers,  shared  the 
same  fate.  At  Vitoria,  the  son  of  a  rich  mer- 
chant, for  whose  ransom  five  thousand  dollars 
were  offered,  was  also  shot  by  the  orders  of  Val-^ 
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des,  at  a  moment  when  a  courier  from  Madrid 
could  not  pass  without  a  large  escort. 

As  soon  as  the  queen's  military  commanders 
had  established  their  authority,  they  declared  the 
Basque /fiero^  provisionally  suspended.  For  some 
time  past  the  Madrid  government  had  wished  to 
place  these  provinces  under  the  Castilian  law,  by 
carrying  the  line  of  customs  to  their  extreme 
frontiers,  and  the  present  opportunity  was  thought 
favourable.  On  the  Srd  December,  Castanon  is- 
sued a  proclamation  from  his  head-quarters  at 
Tolosa,  of  which  the  following  are  the  principal 
clauses : — **  If,  after  a  lapse  of  eight  days,  arms 
are  found  in  any  house,  the  master  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  a  fine  and  oth»  penalties ;  and  should  he 
have  no  means  of  payment,  condemned  to  two 
years'  hard  labour  at  the  hulks  —  any  individual 
concealing  ammunition,  money,  or  t)tber  effects 
belonging  to  an  insurgent,  shall  be  shot — the 
house  of  any  person  who  may  have  fired  upon 
the  queen's  troops  shall  be  burnt — every  peasant 
forming  one  of  an  assemblage  of  less  than  fifty 
men,  and  taken  in  arms  at  a  quarter  of  a  league 
from  the  high-road,  shall  be  considered  as  a  bri« 
gand  and  shot — any  one  intercepiting  a  govern- 
ment courier  shall  be  shot — every  village  that 
shall,  without  opposition,  sufier  the  insurgents  to 
obtain  recruits,  shall  be  punished  with  a  heavy 
contribution — all  the  property  of  absentees  shall 
be  confiscated— every  peasant  refusing  to  convey 
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information  from  the  municipalities  to  head- 
quarters shall  be  put  in  irons,  and  condemned  to 
two  years'  imprisonment,  or  hard  labour,  in  the 
fortress  of  St  JSebastian  —  all  women  who,  by 
word  or  deed,  favour  the  rebellion,  shall  be  closely 
confined— a  court-martial  shall  be  formed  to  take 
cognizance  of  all  causes  brought  before  them,  and 
every  moveable  column  shall  have  with  it  one 
member  of  this  court  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
into  effect  the  provisions  of  this  proclamation." 

The  brutal  edict  was  read  with  horror  and  dis- 
gust. Such  of  the  natives  as  had  embraced  the 
queen's  cause  now  bitterly  repented  of  their  error 
when  they  saw  their  privileges  trampled  under 
foot  by  a  military  despot,  and  found  themselves 
obliged  to  receive  into  their  houses,  and  furnish 
with  every  necessary,  the  soldiers  who  protected 
him  in  his  outrageous  exercise  of  illegal  power. 
The  mere  mention  of  their  fueros  being  suspend- 
ed, produced  a  magical  effect,  and  the  Basques 
now  considered  their  cause  more  than  ever  sancti- 
fied. Many  who  before  had  remained  neutral 
flew  to  arms,  and  the  war-cry  resounded  along 
the  mountain  ranges.  Surrounded  by  rocks  and 
precipices,  the  Basque  patriots  assembled  to  con- 
sider their  prospects,  and  devise  revenge  for  their 
wrongs.  The  hardy  peasantry  resolved  to  suffer 
the  last  extremities  of  war  rather  than  submit  to 
the  yoke  vrith  which  they  were  threatened.  They 
required  no  oath  of  secrecy,  no  pledges  for  each 
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other's  fidelity.  They  called  to  mind  the  heroic 
efforts  of  their  ancestors  to  resist  oppression ;  and 
holding  up  the  printed  paper  circulated  among 
them,  in  scorn  and  in  abhorrence,  they  swore  to 
defend  their  freedom,  and  n)utually  bound  each 
other,  as  the  sword  was  already  unsheathed,  never 
to  return  it  to  the  scabbard  till  their  fueros  were 
acknowledged  and  secured. 

The  Navarrese  royalists  assembled  near  Estella, 
and,  learning  wisdom  from  experience,  took  care 
not  to  present  themselves  before  troops  of  the 
line  until  their  numbers  or  their  discipline  ren- 
dered the  contest  more  equal.  Zavala,  the  Bis- 
cayan  deputy,  who  had  kept  the  cause  alive  after 
Sarsfield's  victories,  towards  the  middle  of  De- 
cember emerged  from  his  retreat,  showed  himself 
in  force  near  Bilboa,  and,  having  entered  Lequei- 
tio,  obtained  a  supply  of  arms  and  ammunition.* 
Aware  of  his    great    and  dangerous  influence, 

*  D.  Fernando  Zavala  was  bom  at  Murguia,  a  small  town  in 
the  province  of  Alava,  standing  on  the  road  between  Bilboa 
and  Vitoria,  in  a  grain  country,  where  his  family  estates  are 
situated.  He  first  served  in  the  regiment  of  Cantabria ;  and  at 
the  commencement  of  the  war  of  invasion  raised  a  guerrilla, 
which  chiefly  operated  in  the  northern  provinces.  In  1823,  he 
abo  had  a  command  in  the  Army  of  the  Faith  under  General 
Longa.  He  is  a  chivalrous  and  spirited  man,  with  all  the  pre- 
judices of  the  old  Spaniard  about  him,  the  leading  points  of 
which  are,  a  detestation  of  foreign  intervention  and  an  abhor- 
rence of  court  intrigue.  In  1824,  he  retired  to  his  family 
estates,  and  for  several  years  prior  to  the  present  contest 
had  acted  as  deputy  for  the  province  of  Biscay  jointly  with  the 
Marquess  de  Valdespina. 
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General  Jeronimo  Valdes,  who  was  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  queen's  army  when  Sarsfield 
was  made  viceroy  of  Navarre,  opened  a  corre^ 
spondence  with  him,  in  the  hope  of  inducing  him 
to  abandon  his  fastnesses  in  the  mountains,  and 
retire  like  others  of  his  party  into  France.  To 
the  offer  of  a  safe  conduct  across  the  frontiers, 
Zavala  returned  for  answer  that  he  would  admit 
of  no  proposal  in  which  he  was  not  treated  as 
commander-in-chief  of  the  Biscayan  forces  of 
Charles  V,  and  the  chosen  representative  of  the 
province.  The  amnesty  for  his  followers,  alluded 
to  in  the  letter  from  the  queen's  commander,  he 
treated  with  contempt ;  adding,  that  he  expected 
soon  to  be  in  a  situation  to  dispense  pardons  rather 
than  receive  them.  The  better  to  enforce  the 
language  of  this  letter,  and  to  show  his  enemy 
that  he  was  determined  to  resent  his  atrocities, 
the  Carlist  chieftain  caused  three  carabineers 
whom  he  had  made  prisoners,  to  be  brought  out 
and  shot  in  the  presence  of  the  envoy,  declaring 
that  similar  measures  of  reprisal  would  be  taken 
whenever  he  heard  of  any  execution  for  political 
offences  within  his  jurisdiction. 

On  the  18th  December,  Quesada,  captain-gene- 
ral of  Old  Castile,  in  the  queen's  name,  and  as  a 
token  of  "  her  maternal  generosity,"  issued  a  pro- 
clamation in  which,  after  offering  pardon  to  the 
repentant,  and  setting  a  price  upon  the  heads  of 
Curate  Merino,  Balmaceda,  Cuevillas,  Villalobos, 
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Sarasa,  D.  Basillo  Garcia^  and  others^  he  directs 
*^  the  commanders  of  the.  columns  and  troops  of 
her  majesty  to  execute  all  those  persons,  be  ibey 
who  they  may,  not  availing  themselves  of  the 
pardon  offered,  allowing  them  no  more  time  than 
four  hours  to  enable  them  to  die  like  Christians/' 
This  proclamation,  instead  of  intimidating  the 
CarUsts,  served  only  to  exasperate  them  the  more ; 
and  they  prepared  for  a  deadly  contest,  fitlly 
aware  that  no  quarter  would  be  granted  them. 
Sev^^l  rencontres  took  place  in  the  northern  pro- 
vinces in  the  course  of  December ;  but,  on  the 
20th  of  that  month,  a  scene  occurred  which  pre- 
sented a  refinement  in  cruelty  surpassing  that  of 
the  Austrian  viceroy  towards  the  hero  of  Swit- 
zerland. 

Zavala,  having  seized  five  noted  Cristinos, 
took  them  to  his  head-quarters  at  Ganteguiz  de 
Arteaga,  a  small  town  to  the  east  of  the  river 
Mundaca,'  where  he  treated  them  with  respect.  In 
retaliation,  the  enemy  sent  a  detachment  of  six 
hundred  men  from  Bilboa  to  Murguia,  to  seize 
his  family ;  after  which  the  same  corps  advanced 
upon  his  position  with  his  children  placed  in 
their  foremost  rank.  Zavala  was  struck  with 
horror  at  this  revolting  expedient,  and  hesitated 
between  his  duty  as  a  soldier  and  paternal  ten- 
derness. If  an  engagement  ensued,  his  own  chil- 
dren would  inevitably  fall  before  their  father's 
musketry.     In  this  dreadful  dilemma,  and  hoping 
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still  to  defeat  the  enemy  without  submitting  to 
the  cruel  necessity  of  destroying  the  dearest  pw- 
tion  of  himself/  ZaTala  withdrew  to  Guernica.* 
H«re  he  was  attacked  the  next  day  by  the  same 
tro(^,  who  again  advanced  with  his  children  in 
front  of  their  column.  The  same  torture  awaited 
the  distracted  parent.  He  placed  his  troops  in  an 
advantageous  position,  and  the  fire  commenced 
under  the  tree  of  Guernica,  that  ^orious  sign  of 
proud  recollections  to  the  sons  of  Biscay — ^the  tree 
under  which  they  swear  fidelity  to  their  liege 
lord,  and  where  he  binds  himself  in  turn  to  keep 
iheir  privileges  inviolate.  Victory  crowned  the 
efforts  of  the  Biscayan  royalists,  and  scarcely  more 
than  a  third  of  the  queen's  troops  escaped.  The 
devoted  victims  of  the  atrocious  assailants  "were 
saved,  and  restored  to  the  arms  of  an  agonised 
father.  To  avenge  this  defeat.  General  Wall, 
now  known  as  Count  de  Armildes  de  Teredo,  en- 
tered Guernica  with  fire  and  sword,  cutting  off 
the  branches  of  the  tree,  under  which,  from  time 
immemorial,  the  juntas  were  accustomed  to  as- 
s»nble.t 

*  Guernica  is  a  small  town  of  a  thousand  inhabitants,  situated 
m  the  east  decliyity  of  the  pointed  mountain  of  Cosnoaga,  five 
leagues  from  Bilboa,  and  two  and  a  half  from  Bermeo.  Za- 
Tsla  gained  his  victory  chiefly  with  the  aid  of  the  sabre  and 
knee,  being  scantily  provided  with  ammunition.  The  loss  sus- 
tained by  the  queenites  was  great  in  proportion  to  the  force 
employed ;  the  greater  part  of  the  guards  were  killed,  and  in 
all  a  hundred  and  twenty  wounded. 

t  General  Wall,  now  Count  de  Armildes  de  Toledo,  is  a  de- 
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Towards  the  end  of  November,  Lardizabal, 
coining  from  Navarre,  joined  Zavala,  when  they 
proceeded  to  attack  Valdes,  who  was  posted  near 
Durango,  a  town  of  Biscay,  with  two  thousand 
five  hundred  inhabitants,  situated  in  an  agreeable 
plain  on  the  right  bank  of  a  small  river  of  the 
same  name,  over  which  there  are  three  stone 
bridges.  The  Carlists  fought  with  desperation, 
and  drove  the  enemy  into  the  town.  A  few  days 
afterwards,  Zavala  appeared  near  the  new  bridge 
of  Bilboa,  and  completely  intercepted  the  comma* 
nications  with  Fortugalete.  Vitoria  was  also  at 
the  time  so  closely  pressed  that  the  military  posts 

scendant  of  the  Mr.  Wall,  an  Irishman,  who  was  sent  over  to 
England  during  the  reign  of  Ferduiand  VI.  to  forward  negotia- 
tions for  a  peace,  and  his  name  occurs  in  the  Walpole  papers. 
Subsequently  he  was  appointed  ambassador  at  our  court,  and 
on  his  return  to  Spain  named  minister  of  foreign  affairs.  The 
general  ascended  through  the  regular  gradations  to  his  present 
rank ;  and  he,  and  Generals  Sarsfield,  Freire,  and  Ramonet,  are 
considered  as  the  best  cavalry  officers  in  the  Spanish  service. 
He  married  the  daughter  of  the  Marquess  de  la  Puebla,  a  resi- 
dent of  Cordova,  and  by  this  alliance  obtained  a  title  which  the 
wife  held  in  her  own  right.  As  already  noticed,  he  commanded 
under  Sarsfield,  and,  on  the  I5th  November  1833,  destroyed 
the  Carlist  band  operating  in  Rioja  under  the  orders  o£  Curate 
Echevarria,  and  captured  the  greater  part  of  the  men ;  when 
the  curate  and  twenty-one  officers,  although  belonging  to  the 
best  families  in  Vitoria,  were  instantly  shot.  It  was  lamented 
by  those  who  know  General  Wall  personally,  that  his  name 
should  have  been  affixed  to  a  despatch  boasting  of  this  atrocious 
deed.  He  was  afterwards  replaced  by  Espartero,  and  appointed 
deputy-viceroy  of  Navarre- 
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were  continually  attacked.^  It  was  about  this 
time  estimated  that  no  less  than  twelve  hundred 
persons  had  been  put  to  the  sword,  or  executed,  in 
the  Basque  provinces  and  Navarre  alone,  besides 
the  many  victims  sacrificed  in  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  For  three  months  the  queen's  agents 
had  been  playing  a  deceitful  and  desperate  game. 
They  respected  no  laws,  and  even  broke  the 
promises  contained  in  their  own  proclamations. 
Hence  numbers  who  had  laid  down  their  arms, 
and  returned  to  their  homes,  again  banded  toge- 
ther, filled  with  the  most  exasperated  and  vindic- 
tive feelings ;  and  if  in  this  state  of  mind  they  re- 
sorted to  acts  of  retaliation,  those  whose  previous 
cruelties  provoked  such  severities  are  justly  an- 
swerable for  the  excesses  of  the  Carlists  as  well  as 
for  their  own.  The  horrible  atrocities  of  the 
queen's  partisans  gave  the  contest  a  deadly  and 
ferocious  character ;  and,  as  if  the  former  severities 
bad  not  been  sufficient,  fuel  was  added  to  the 
flame  by  a  decree  issued  by  the  queen-regent, 

*  In  the  middle  of  January  the  Carlists  established  a  custom- 
house at  Salinas,  three  leagues  from  Vitoria ;  and  at  Urdax,  cus- 
tom-house duties  were  alternately  levied  by  the  troops  of  both 
parties.  Zavala  soon  afterwards  fortified  the  heights  of  Azpeitia, 
mdicating  that  if  he  could  not  obtain  possession  of  St.  Sebastian's 
or  Bilboa,  he  had  determined  to  have  access  to  the  coast  rang- 
ing between  them.  His  band  at  this  time  amounted  to  three 
thousand  men,  independent  of  the  guerrillas  attending  upon 
them,  and  keeping  open  his  communications  with  Navarre  and 
Old  Castile. 
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and  bearing  date  the  21st  of  January,  in  which  it 
was  ordered,  that  all  privates,  belonging  to  the 
several  factions,  who  might  not  have  been  shot, 
should  be  employed  in  the  condemned  regiments 
of  Ceuta,  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  and  the  Philippine 
Islands,  at  the  same  time  that  the  officers  were  to 
be  punished  with  the  utmost  severity  of  the  law. 

In  Navarre  a  Carlist  force  was  concentrated 
towards  Lower  Aragon,  and  occupied  positions 
extending  from  Sanguesa  to  near  Estella.  The 
junta  continued  at  Engui.  The  revolutionary 
movement  in  the  Madrid  government  had  brought 
into  the  field  many  who  had  retiuned  to  their 
homes ;  and  it  was  expected  that  the  threatened 
convocation  of  the  Cortes,  and  the  measures  they 
were  likely  to  adopt,  would  raise  the  whole  po- 
pulation of  the  northern  provinces.  The  queen's 
alliance  with  revolutionists  thus  encouraged  the 
Carlists,  and  increased  their  chances  of  success. 
They  considered  that  it  served  to  sanction  all 
they  had  already  done,  and  all  they  might  after- 
wards attempt.  The  efforts  of  Valdes  to  put 
down  the  insurrection  had  proved  fruitless ;  and 
already  the  great  majority  of  the  people,  without 
distinction  of  parties,  entertained  the  most  inve^ 
terate  animosity  against  the  queen  and  her  new 
allies.  They  abhorred  a  government  which  on 
the  one  hand  called  to  its  aid  the  turbulent  and  de- 
praved rabble  of  the  great  towns,  and  on  the  other 
ruled  by  martial  law ;  a  government  whose  decrees 
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were  deatb-waitants,  and  whose  armies  had  de- 
generated into  bands  of  executioners.  Navarre 
was  likely  soon  to  become  the  theatre  of  import- 
ant events ;  there  the  insurrection  had  acquired 
a  consistency  which  had  the  character  of  regular 
war.  The  Carlists  of  that  province  were  by  this 
time  formed  into  district  corps^  and  faced  the 
government  troops  in  the  open  field.  Bands  had 
also  begun  to  assemble  in  the  valley  of  Bastan, 
the  scene  of  many  a  valorous  deed  during  the 
Peninsular  war.  The  population  was  with  them, 
—  they  were  commanded  by  Segastebelza,  Itur- 
alde,  and  other  leaders  of  their  own  choosing. 
Often  within  hearing  of  their  enemy  they  conti- 
nued to  sing  their  patriotic  songs,  content  with 
the  bread  furnished  to  them  by  the  devoted  pea-* 
sant,  and  never  repining  when  for  weeks  together 
they  were  obliged  to  quench  their  thirst  at  the 
mountain  torrent. 

Favourable,  however,  as  were  the  prospects  of 
the  insurgents,  it  was  to  be  feared  that  they 
would  be  again  overclouded  when  the  Cristinos 
put  forth  their  strength,  unless  some  competent 
leader  was  found  to  take  the  supreme  direction 
oi  affidrs.  Valdes  the  viceroy,  and  Brigadier  Lo- 
renzo, his  second  in  command,  had  retired  to 
Pamplona,  after  garrisoning  the  principal  military 
points,  thus  leaving  the  open  country  to  the  range 
of  the  Carlists ;  but  as  soon  as  the  season  allow- 
ed, they  contemplated  a  decisive  blow,  and  had 
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already  commenced  the  requisite  preparations. 
Within  the  same  fortress,  and  under  the  very 
eyes  of  the  sanguinary  viceroy  and  satellites  wor- 
thy of  such  a  master,  was  the  leader  who  was 
to  retrieve  the  fallen  fortunes  of  the  Carlists ; 
to  give  a  new  character  to  the  struggle  and 
gain  for  himself,  by  a  series  of  extraordinary 
achievements,  a  pure  and  imperishable  renown. 
^  As  the  officer  in  question  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  success  that  has  since  attended,  and  of  that 
which  may  yet  attend  the  arms  of  Charles  V,  and 
converted  a  war  which  had  till  then  appeared  a 
mere  confusion  of  mountain  skirmishes  into  an 
interesting  display  of  profound  military  science, 
it  cannot  be  out  of  place,  before  proceeding  fur- 
ther in  the  narrative,  to  give  a  succinct  account 
of  the  early  life  and  previous  services  of  this 
great  commander. 

D.  Tomas  Zumalacarregui,  the  youngest  of 
three  brothers,  was  born  at  Ormaiztegui,  a  small 
town  in  Guipuscoa,  standing  on  the  high-road  to 
France.  His  father  was  a  Basque  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  term,  and  cherished  his  birthright 
beyond  all  earthly  possessions,  hoping  to  see  his 
provincial  predilections  descend  to  his  children. 
Being  a  man  of  the  most  rigid  integrity,  he  was 
chosen  to  administer  the  property  of  a  non-resi- 
dent tituh,  or  nobleman,  which  gave  him  some 
influence  at  court,  and  he  filled  up  his  time  by 
farming  his  own  patrimonial  estate.     He  was  a 
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friendly  neighbour,  much  esteemed  and  consulted 
by  all.  In  summer  a  select  tertulia  congregated 
in  front  of  his  door,  where  the  politics  of  the  day 
and  agricultural  improvements  were  alternately 
discussed.  He  shared  the  civic  honours  of  his 
native  place,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion  sat  as 
a  member  of  the  provincial  deputation. 

Through  his  industry  and  frugality  he  increas- 
ed his  inheritance ;  and,  being  in  the  enjoyment 
of  a  handsome  competency,  determined  to  give 
his  sons  the  best  education  the  country  afforded, 
trusting  to  the  kindness  of  his  patron  for  oppor- 
tunities to  advance  their  fortunes.  The  eldest 
was  educated  for  the  church,  and  is  now  the  cu- 
rate of  his  native  town,  beloved  by  his  parish- 
ioners, a  venerable  and  middle-aged  man,  whom 
the  author  last  winter  saw  at  Tolosa.  The  second 
was  bred  up  to  the  legal  profession,  and,  as  previ- 
ously noticed,  sat  as  a  substitute  in  the  Cortes  of 
1810.  Latterly  he  has  exercised  the  functions  of 
regente,  or  president  of  the  audiencia^  or  high  court 
of  justice  for  the  province  of  Burgos. 

The  family -house  stands  on  an  open  space,  to 
the  left  of  the  church  and  near  the  inn.  It  is 
a  low  and  modest-looking  building,  having  its 
front  covered  with  an  immense  vine,  and,  contrary 
to  the  usage  of  the  province,  no  armorial  bear- 
ings hang  over  the  door.  This  is  not  however 
to  be  supposed  to  indicate  a  lack  of  nobility,  for 
the  archives  of  the  cabildo  contain  parchments  to 
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show  that  the  family  is  of  andent  date.  The  fur- 
niture is  plain  and  massive,  and  among  it  the  au- 
thor noticed  some  heir-looms  which  must  have 
been  in  the  possession  of  several  generations. 
The  curate  has  a  separate  abode,  a  kind  of  par- 
sonage, nearly  opposite ;  and  being  now  the  only 
remaining  prop  of  the  family,  looks  after  the  com- 
mon property.  Last  January,  Zumalacarregui's 
parental  house,  notwithstanding  the  blaze  of  a 
wood  fire,  wore  a  gloomy  aspect.  It  was  in 
charge  of  three  or  four  old  nurses,  immoveable 
fixtures,  dressed  in  deep  mourning,  who  wept 
like  children  when  they  mentioned  the  name  of 
Don  Tomasito. 

The  hero  of  the  north  was  from  boyhood  of  a 
stirring  and  active  disposition,  robust  in  person, 
fond  of  his  gun,  and  an  excellent  tennis-player,  a 
favourite  game  among  the  Basques.  When  the 
French  invasion  drove  the  patriotic  youths  from 
their  homes,  he  collected  a  party  of  townsmen 
and  eventually  joined  the  band  of  Mina.  In  this 
new  sphere  of  action,  his  conduct  gave  promise  of 
his  future  celebrity ;  and  in  presence  of  the  enemy 
he  early  displayed  that  characteristic  coolness  and 
intrepidity  which  afterwards  led  him  to  the  high- 
est distinction.  Young  and  ardent,  he  entered 
into  the  true  spirit  of  guerrilla  warfare,  and  often 
commanded  detachments  sent  out  on  the  most 
hazardous  enterprises.  Such  men  as  he  formed 
Mina's  reputation.    He  was  considered  one  of  the 
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best  officers  in  the  band  for  the  surprise  of  a  con- 
voy, or  a  night-march  that  required  secrecy  and 
celerity.  This  training  at  once  strengthened  his 
already  robust  constitution,  and  furnished  him 
with  that  experience  which  formed  the  basis  of 
his  future  fame. 

At  the  dose  of  the  war,  however,  he  had  attain- 
ed no  higher  rank  than  that  of  captain.  He  re- 
turned home,  a  practised  yet  unambitious  soldier, 
and  was  only  drawn  from  his  retirement  by  the 
struggle  against  the  constitutionalists  in  1822.  In 
that  contest  he  commanded  a  battalion  in  Que- 
sada's  division,  and  consequently  came  frequently 
in  contact  with  the  French  army,  whose  appear- 
ance and  discipline  he  greatly  admired.  It  is 
thought  that  he  then  first  felt  something  like 
emulation,  and  going  to  Madrid  became  attached 
to  the  regulars  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel. 
The  first  regiment  in  which  he  served  with  this 
rank  was  that  of  la  reina,  or  second  light  infantry, 
of  which  D.  Clemente  Madraso  was  the  colonel.* 
In  the  same  regiment  also  served  Guibelalde  with 
the  rank  of  major ;  Villa  Real,  Sopelana,  Goni,  and 
Melida,  with  the  rank  of  captains  or  lieutenants ; 
when    that    intimacy   commenced  which    made 

*  Madraso,  a  native  of  the  valley  de  Paz,  is  now  chief  of  the 
staff,  and  accompanies  D.  Pablo  Sanz  on  his  expedition  to  the 
interior.  All  the  officers  who  served  in  the  second  regiment 
under  him  are  thus  his  superiors,  as  he  joined  the  Carlist  cause 
late  in  the  day.  Melida  is  chief  of  brigade  with  Gomez.  The 
names  of  the  rest  occur  in  the  course  of  this  narrative. 
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these  officers  cling  together  during  the  present 
contest,  in  which  all  have  distinguished  them- 
selves. From  this  period  Zumalacarregui  evinced 
civil  as  well  as  military  talent,  and  he  endeavour- 
ed to  improve  both  by  assiduous  study.  He  was 
considered  an  excellent  adjutant,  possessed  great 
tact  for  the  training  of  troops,  and  the  regiments 
to  which  he  belonged  were  remarkable  for  disci- 
pline and  orderly  conduct. 

The  war  minister,  Eguia,  was  his  chief  patron, 
and  frequently  consulted  him  on  points  connect- 
ed with  the  service;  but  Zumalacarregui  was  no 
flatterer,  and  never  was  seen  dangling  in  the  minis- 
ter's antechamber.  He  was  a  good  scholar,  learnt 
his  profession  scientifically,  and  penned  the  greater 
part  of  the  despatches  which  afterwards  bore  his 
signature.  He  was  also  firm  and  consistent  in 
his  politics.  When  the  expedition  was  forming 
against  South  America,  he  was  invited  to  join  it. 
This  alone  would  have  given  him  a  step  of  rank ; 
but,  like  many  others,  he  objected,  knowing  that 
the  officers  of  which  it  was  to  be  composed  were 
chiefly  liberals.  He  had  also  another  reason, 
which  he  briefly  expressed  to  a  friend  in  these 
words :  "  If  Abisbal  is  a  despot  at  home,  what 
will  he  be  when  he  gets  us  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic?" 

After  the  restoration,  Zumalacarregui  married 
a  respectable  lady  of  Alegria,  a  small  town  of 
Guipuscoa,  situated  on  the  main  road,  two  leagues 
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from  Tolosa ;  and  by  her  he  had  three  daughters. 
When  the  affair  at  La  Granja  took  place/ and 
which  became  a  test  to  the  politics  of  most  of  the 
military  men  in  Spain,  Zumalacarregui  was  serv- 
ing as  colonel  in  the  tenth  regiment  of  the  line, 
then  stationed  at  Ferrol ;  and  was  removed  by 
Morillo,  when  the  latter  assumed  the  command 
of  Galicia.  He  afterwards  went  to  Madrid,  vi- 
sited the  Infante  Don  Carlos,  and  kissed  hands. 
This  was  the  first  indication  of  the  side  which  he 
proposed  to  take  in  the  coming  struggle ;  and  the 
Princess  de  Beira  in  London  has  more  than  once 
been  heard  to  say,  that  when  Colonel  Zumalacar- 
regui kissed  her  hand,  a  short  time  before  her 
exile  to  Portugal,  she  had  no  idea  that  he  would 
become  so  great  a  man,  and  be  the  foremost 
champion  of  her  brother-in-law's  throne. 

Even  when  at  Pamplona  with  his  wife  and  fa- 
mily, he  became  an  object  of  jealous  suspicion  to 
the  adherents  of  the  Madrid  government.  Nor  was 
this  suspicion  unreasonable.  His  political  opini- 
ons were  well  known,  his  military  talents  unques- 
tionable ;  he  had  been  intimate  with  Santos  La- 
dron,  and  had  never  ceased  to  deplore  the  issue  of 
his  ill-fated  expedition.  The  party  in  power  were 
aware  that  he  could  never  be  their  friend,  and  that 
he  had  every  qualification  to  form  a  dangerous  ene- 
my. Sensible  of  the  feelings  with  which  he  was 
regarded,  and  that  he  was  in  the  power  of  those 
who  suspected  him,  he  was  the  more  confirmed 
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in  bis  resolution  to  quit  his  virtual  prison,  by  all 
that  he  saw  within  the  fortress,  and  by  whatever 
intelligence  reached  him  from  without.  The 
viceroy's  preparations  for  striking  a  decisive  blow 
were  going  on  vigorously  before  his  eyes ;  every 
post,  whether  from  Madrid,  Zaragoza,  Barcelona, 
or  Bilboa,  brought  advice  of  fresh  combinations 
for  the  same  purpose;  every  foreign  rumour 
spoke  of  renewed  efforts  and  increased  supplies 
in  aid  of  the  queen.  On  the  other  hand,  he  knew 
that  the  Carlists  were  again  in  force,  and  he  felt 
that  he  could  scarcely  be  excused  if  at  such  a 
conjuncture  he  was  wanting  to  such  a  cause.  Be- 
sides the  two  powerful  incentives  of  patriotism 
and  loyalty,  he  was  rather  stimulated  than  de- 
terred by  the  miserable  fate  of  his  murdered 
friend.  The  outer  garment,  worn  by  Santos 
Ladron  on  the  day  of  bis  execution,  had  been 
cut  piecemeal  and  distributed  among  the  Pam- 
plona royalists ;  and  Zumalacarregui  had  received 
one  of  these  melancholy  relics  of  his  old  asso- 
ciate and  commander.  He  preserved  it  as  a  sa- 
cred pledge  both  of  public  and  private  duty. 

Thus  under  the  combined  influence  of  the 
strongest  motives,  with  a  friend  to  revenge,  a 
country  to  vindicate,  and  a  king  to  enthrone, 
he  took  his  post  without  hesitation;  he  deter- 
mined to  join  his  fellow-royaUsts ;  but  it  required 
all  his  prudence  and  courage  to  carry  his  purpose 
into  execution.    Ever  since  the  departure  of  the 
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youths  who  left  the  fortress  on  the  evening  of 
Santos  Ladron's  execution,  not  only  had  the 
gates  been  strictly  watched,  but  agents  of  the 
police  had  been  stationed  at  the  comer  of  every 
street.  A  rigid  system  of  domestic  inspection 
had  been  established  in  the  place ;  every  person 
of  any  note  was  beset  with  spies,  by  whom 
every  action,  every  word,  every  look,  was  care- 
fully reported  to  their  employers;  but  Zumala* 
carregui  was  made  to  surmount  difficulties.  He 
kept  his  purpose  a  secret  from  all  but  a  single 
friend,  whose  co-operation  he  needed,  and  on 
whose  honour  and  discretion  he  could  rely.  That 
friend,  whose  name  time  will  reveal,  expressed 
his  sense  of  the  difficulty  of  the  enterprise,  and 
the  danger  that  awaited  Madame  Zumalacarregui 
and  her  three  young  daughters,  left  without  pro- 
tection in  the  midst  of  the  Cristinos.  Zumala- 
carregui, however,  remained  firm.  His  sound 
judgment  was  not  to  be  misled  even  by  the 
feelings  of  a  husband  and  a  father.  For  him- 
self, he  was  regardless  of  danger ;  for  his  family, 
he  knew  that  with  such  enemies  the  surest  gua- 
rantee for  their  safety  was  his  power  to  punish 
those  who  had  the  audacity  to  injure  them.  His 
wife  was  worthy  of  her  heroic  husband.  At 
parting,  she  distressed  him  by  no  useless  lamen- 
tations; but  encouraged  him  to  pursue  his  glo- 
rious enterprise,  begged  him  not  to  be  anxious 
on  her  account,  and  consoled  him  as  to  the  pro- 
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spects  of  their  children,  by  observing  that  they 
at  least  could  not  experience  injury  from  the 
bitterest  enemies.  That  evening  at  sunset,  when 
the  country  people  are  warned  by  beat  of 
drum  that  the  gates  are  about  to  be  shut,  Zu- 
malacarregui,  in  the  dress  of  a  peasant,  mingled 
with  the  crowd,  and  passed  the  sentinels  unper- 
ceived.  Alone,  and  not  venturing  to  trust  any 
one,  he  struck  into  by-roads,  and  after  travelling 
nine  dreary  leagues  during  the  night,  on  the  first 
of  November,  at  sunrise,  joined  the  royalists  at 
Los  Arcos. 
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The  arrival  of  Zumalacarregui  was  a  matter  of 
more  joy  than  surprise  to  the  Carlists  assembled 
at  Lios  Arcos.  In  fact,  there  were  among  them 
many  of  his  old  comrades,  who  were  aware  of 
his  predilections,  and  reckoned  on  his  assistance. 
One  of  these  had  already  sent  him  in,  by  means  of 
a  market-woman,  a  secret  summons  to  come  out 
and  join  them ;  but  such  was  the  severe  system 
o^  surveillance  maintained  at  Pamplona,  that  the 
iTumble  emissary  had  not  been  able  to  deliver  the 
message,  and  Zumalacarregui's  intentions  were 
unknown  to  his  friends  till  he  appeared  among 
them  in  person.  After  the  first  congcatulations 
were  over,  he  inquired  into  their  condition  and 
prospects,  and  found  everything  in  a  state  that 
justified  his  worst  anticipations.    The  troops  were 
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entirely  unorganized,  and  broken  up  into  small 
parties  or  pehtones,  under  their  respective  com- 
manders. He  immediately  assembled  the  officers  > 
pointed  out  the  danger  of  remissness,  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  arrangement  and  energy ;  and  at  the 
same  time  described  the  formidable  preparations 
which  he  had  just .  witnessed,  and  which  they 
must  be  prepared  to  resist. 

His  hearers  felt  the  force  of  his  remarks,  and 
agreed  that  a  better  system  of  organization  and 
discipline  was  necessary.  Some  wished  him  at 
once  to  take  the  command ;  but  he  replied  that 
he  was  as  ready  to  follow  as  to  lead,  and  that  he 
would  never  commit  an  act  of  injustice  towards 
Colonel  Ituralde.  He  then  remarked  that  per- 
sonal views  ought  to  be  laid  aside,  and  every  sacri- 
fice made  for  the  good  of  the  cause ;  but  as  they 
themselves  had  started  the  question  of  precedency^ 
it  would  be  better  to  have  it  decided  in  a  full 
council  of  officers,  at  which  neither  expectant 
should  be  present,  but  that  both  should  previously 
agree  to  take  the  post  allotted  to  him,  whatever 
that  might  be.  Ituralde  consented ;  the  council 
met,  and  a  majority  declared  in  favour  of  Zuma- 
lacarregui,  on  account  of  his  higher  rank,  superior 
skill,  and  longer  experience.* 

*  It  has  been  stated  that  Ituralde  refused  to  obey  the  new 
commander,  and  even  attempted  to  arrest  him.  This  does  not 
appear  to  be  borne  out  by  facts.  After  the  choice  made  bj  the 
officers  was  announced,  Ituralde  felt  some  jealousy,  and  at  first 
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The  appointment  was  confirmed  by  the  junta 
of  Nayarre,  subject  to  the  king^s  approval^  and 
Zumalacarregui  proclaimed  commandeivin«chief 
at  the  head  of  the  troops.  He  instantly  set  about 
organizing  his  little  band,  which  did  not  exceed  fif- 
teen hundred  men  with  muskets.  He  first  formed 
the  company  of  guides,  and  next  the  first  and 
second  battalions  of  Navarre,  having  previously 
selected  as  the  nucleus  of  a  corps  of  lancers  sixty 
cannen,  and  others  most  suitable  for  the  purpose ; 
and  the  greatest  number  for  whom  horses  could 
be  provided.  Through  these  arrangements  some 
officers  passed  into  the  ranks,  others  were  selected 
as  sojeants  and  corporals ;  and  thus  was  formed 
a  small  but  effective  corps,  which  the  new  com- 
mander proceeded  to  train.  In  this  process  a  full 
month  was  spent.  Twice  a  day,  morning  and 
evening,  the  men  were  upon  the  ground.  Zu- 
malacarregui felt  proud  of  their  progress,  and  as- 
sured them  that  he  would  soon  lead  them  into 
the  presence  of  their  enemy.  His  peculiar  tact 
in  disciplining  recruits,  and  the  ascendency  which 
he  gained  over  officers  and  men,  soon  became 
visible.     In  the  mean  while  he  arranged  his  plans 

evinced  a  dislike  to  the  new  arrangements ;  but  soon  gave  way 
to  his  rival's  ascendency^  and  the  evident  superiority  of  his 
plana  Jturalde  was  not  without  the  ambition  natural  to  a  sol- 
dier, and  had,  besides,  the  merit  of  having  been  foremost  in  de- 
claring for  the  cause  of  Charles  V ;  but  he  was  actuated  by 
true  patriotism,  and  was  weU  convinced  that  order  alone  could 
save  them. 
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with  the  junta,  and  procured  the  information  re- 
quisite to  commence  operations.  By  firmness  and 
conciliation,  by  precept  and  example,  by  often 
telling  his  companions  that  they  must  not  only 
be  brave  themselves,  but  also  communicate  their 
ardour  to  others,  Zumalacarregui  gained  the  es- 
teem of  his  followers,  and  felt  anxious  for  an  op- 
portunity to  put  their  newly-acquired  discipline 
to  the  test. 

The  attack  upon  the  Orbaizeta  foundry  was 
his  first  stroke.  The  principal  difficulty  of  the 
Carlists  was  the  scarcity  of  arms ;  they  could 
always  raise  men  when  they  had  weapons  to  put 
into  their  hands.  The  national  foundries  were 
in  the  power  of  their  enemies ;  and,  besides,  any 
similar  deficiency  in  the  resources  of  the  latter 
was  more  than  supplied  by  the  liberality  of  the 
British  government.  The-  muskets  hidden  on 
the  approach  of  Sarsfield  were  chiefly  in  Castile, 
and  there  was  no  time  to  lose,  for  their  spies 
at  Pamplona  assured  them  that  the  viceroy  was 
pressing  his  departure.  Zumalacarregui,  there- 
fore, determined  to  attack  the  royal  foundry 
standing  about  a  league  from  the  town  of  Orbai- 
zeta, in  the  valley  of  Aescoa,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  river  Irati,  and  near  the  defile  leading  in- 
to France.  The  works  had  been  destroyed  dur- 
ing the  French  war ;  but  since  rebuilt,  and  now 
afforded  supplies  to  the  garrison  of  Pamplona. 

Owing  to  the  government  establishment  kept 
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up  at  Orbaizeta,  that  place  had  been  favourable 
to  the  constitutionalists  in  1820,  and  in  the  pre^ 
sent  contest  also  adhered  to  the  queen.  The  inha- 
bitants were  encouraged  by  the  presence  of  Colo- 
nel Bayona  of  the  artillery.  On  the  14th  Janu- 
ary, Zumalacarregui  set  out  for  the  valley  with 
his  small  force,  and  a  number  of  peasants.  On 
reaching  Burguete,  he  sent  in  a  flag  of  truce, 
summoning  the  commander  to  surrender;  but 
the  message  was  treated  with  derision.  The  co- 
lonel doubtless  relied  on  the  aid  which  he  had 
at  hand,  Pamplona  not  being  more  than  ten 
leagues  distant;  and,  to  enable  the  garrison  to 
make  a  better  resistance,  the  women  and  children 
were  sent  into  the  French  territory.  Bayona, 
besides  the  advantage  of  a  strong  position,  had 
with  him  fifty  regulars,  and  one  hundred  carabi- 
neers, with  three  pieces  of  artillery,  one  placed  on 
the  top  of  the  church,  and  abundance  of  ammu- 
nition. Zumalacarregui  entered  the  valley,  levi- 
ed contributions,  and  drew  up  in  front  of  the 
foundry,  ready  for  an  escalade.  Learning  that 
Segastebelza  was  also  advancing  from  the  Bastan 
viith  eight  hundred  men,  the  commander  of  the 
little  fortress  hoisted  the  white  flag,  and  expressed 
his  readiness  to  accept  terms.  A  capitulation 
was  agreed  to;  the  garrison  retired  beyond  the 
French  lines  with  all  the  honours  of  war,  and 
by  this  rapid  operation  the  Carlists  obtained  a 
small  supply  of  gunpowder,  and  three  hundred 
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muskets.    They  were  also  joined  by  some  of  the 
garrison.* 

This  sufficed  to  establish  Zumalacarregui's  re- 
putation as  a  commander,  and  strengthened  the 
confidence  of  his  men.  The  humanity  with  which 
the  Carlists  acted  on  this  occasion  formed  a  strik- 
ing contrast  with  the  conduct  of  the  liberals. 
Valdes  and  Lorenzo  now  sallied  forth  from  Pam- 
plona, fearful  lest  Elizondo  should  be  occupied 
and  fortified  by  the  Carlists,  who,  however,  re- 
tired towards  the  valley  of  Roncal.  Navarre 
abounds  in  steep  and  difficult  mountains  inter- 
mixed with  valleys,  and  presenting  an  excellent 
theatre  for  guerrilla  warfare,  in  which  from  the 
very  beginning  the  Carlists  had  the  advantage. 
The  pastoral  valley  of  El  Roncal  is  situated  in 
the  centre  of  the  Pyrenees.  It  is  nearly  seven 
leagues  in  extent,  and  is  surrounded  by  hills. 
The  Carlists  occupied  the  high  ground ;  while  the 
Cristinos  with  three  thousand  men,  the  advance 
commanded  by  Lorenzo,t  and  the  rear  by  Valdes, 
clung  to  the  valleys.  The  latter  felt  anxious  to 
distinguish  himself  on  entering  upon  his  viceroy- 
alty ;  and  so  confident  was  he  of  success,  that  he 
wrote  to  his  friends  that  he  had  at  length  got 

*  The  eighty-four  carabineers  who  entered  the  French  terri* 
tory  with  Bayona  were  afterwards  armed  and  sent  back. 

t  Lorenzo  was  also  one  of  the  officers  who  served  in  America. 
He  married  a  rich  native  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  whither  he 
afterwards  went  as  second  in  command. 
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the  Carlists  into  a  trap.  From  the  ground  he 
sent  notice  to  the  Madrid  government,  that  he 
had  completely  surrounded  them,  and  cut  off  all 
their  communications. 

Five  days  the  contending  parties  were  in  sight 
of  each  other,  without  exchanging  more  than  a 
few  shots.  The  Carlists  had  at  first  withdrawn 
to  Liumbier,  where  the  junta  was  then  sitting. 
This  town  is  situated  on  an  eminence  between 
the  rivers  Irati  and  Salazar ;  it  is  surrounded  by 
old  walls  with  four  gates,  and  contains  a  popula- 
tion of  about  two  thousand  four  hundred  persons. 
Its  position  is  perfectly  insular,  and  as  it  guards 
the  entrances  of  some  of  the  most  important  of 
the  Pyrenean  valleys,  was  always  considered  a 
strong  bulwark  against  the  French.  It  is  six 
leagues  from  Pamplona,  four  from  the  fron- 
tiers of  Aragon,  and  twelve  from  the  French 
bouidary  line.  As  a  township  it  takes  the  first 
seat  in  the  Cortes  of  Navarre ;  and  in  other  re^ 
spects,  being  a  place  of  consequence,  it  was  here 
that  the  Carlist  junta  established  itself;  and 
whilst  Zumalacarregui  was  engaged  on  the  side 
of  Guipuscoa,  Valdes  formed  the  project  of  seiz- 
ing the  members  by  means  of  a  combined  move- 
ment. 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  Carlist  chieftain 
passed  to  Lumbier,  bafiled  the  viceroy's  calcula- 
tions. Zumalacarregui  had  only  his  original  force 
with  him ;  and  he  was  aware  that,  with  Aragon 
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in  his  rear,  and  France  on  his  right.  flank»  Lum- 
bier  was  not  a  place  in  which  he  could  prudently 
offer  battle.  Taking,  therefore,  the  junta  with 
him,  he  proceeded  to  the  highlands,  thus  moving 
towards  a  superior  enemy  of  whose  approach  he 
had  just  received  notice.  Valdes  and  Lorenzo  were 
now  obliged  to  change  their  tactics ;  and,  calling 
in  their  detachments,  seemed  inclined  to  wait  for 
the  attack.  This  did  not  enter  into  the  views 
of  the  Carlists ;  and  after  manoeuvring  for  three 
days  successively  close  to  the  enemy,  they  took 
up  positions  near  two  defiles  upon  the  Huesca 
road.  Before  one  of  these  the  Cristinos  now 
appeared  with  their  whole  force,  and  a  smart 
action  ensued.  The  Carlistj;  defended  their 
ground  with  the  steadiness  of  regular  troops; 
and  their  firmness  had  such  an  effect  upon  the 
viceroy,  that  he  thought  it  unadvisable  to  risk 
an  assault.  It  was,  however,  ruinous  to  the 
scanty  magazines  of  Zumalacarregui  to  waste 
ammunition. in  distant  skirmishing;  he  therefore 
quitted  his  positions  at  nightfall,  and  returned  to 
the  mountains.  The  Cristinos,  who  had  been  the 
greatest  sufferers,  withdrew  towards  Burguete. 

This  action  showed  what  might  be  expected 
from  the  Carlists  as  soon  as  their  organization 
was  complete  and  the  winter  broke  up.*  At 
this  moment  the  highlands  were  covered  with 

*  It  was  at  this  period  that  the  Carlists  commenced  the  pub- 
lication of  their  military  transactions  in  the  shape  of  bidletins. 
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snow,  in  some  places  two  feet  deep.  The  service 
was  therefore  of  the  severest  kind ;  and  the  Carlists, 
besides,  scantily  supplied  with  clothing  and  other 
requisites.  Many  of  them  were  actually  bare- 
footed. Their  troops  were  lightly  equipped^  and 
carried  nearly  all  they  possessed  upon  their  backs, 
jcaring  nothing  for  tents  or  camp  equipages.  The 
supplies  of  ammunition  were  still  more  deficient 
So  great  was  the  scarcity  of  lead,  that  parties  were 
sent  out  to  collect  it  literally  in  scraps,  till  at 
length  not  a  pewter  spoon,,  or  a  saint  cast  in  fu- 
sible metal,  was  left  in  any  part  of  the  country 
occupied  by  the  Carlists.  The  defence  of  positions 
was  therefore  to  them  a  costly  mode  of  warfare. 
So  much  was  the  want  of  powder  and  ball 
afterwards  felt,  that  they  sometimes  went  into 
action  with  only  the  charge  in  their  muskets,  and 
were  thus,  after  a  single  fire,  reduced  to  rely  on 
the  bayonet  alone.  This  was  of  the  greatest  ser- 
vice to  them,  as  they  learned  from  necessity  the 
use  of  a  deadly  weapon,  which,  in  the  strong  arm 
of  a  mountain  peasant,  became  the  terror  of  the 
Cristinos.  Such  depdts  of  ammunition  as  they  had 
were  secreted  in  places  nearly  inaccessible,  were 
known  only  to  those  in  the  commander's  confi- 
dence ;  and  when  pressed  upon  any  point,  these 
hardy  patriots  retired  through  unfrequented  paths 
to  heights,  the  summits  of  which  they  took  care 
to  keep  open.  Thus  they  were  unassailable  by  ca- 
valry,  and  had  always  a  safe  retreat  at  hand.    At 

VOL.  II.  /  p 
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the  defiles  upon  the  Huesca  road  they  stood  firm 
before  double  their  numbers,  abundantly  supplied 
and  fresh  from  Pamplona.  At  the  dose  of  this 
affair  the  Cristinos  made  a  completely  retrograde 
movement,  as  it  were  in  search  of  shelter ;  while 
the  Carlists  retired  to  their  bleak  mountain 
abodes. 

This  little  affau-  added  to.  Zumalacarregui's 
reputation,  without  aflfording  him  any  booty. 
The  moral  effect  was  however  considerable.  The 
Carlists  saw  that  their  enemy  avoided  close  quar- 
ters, and  that  they  could  have  access  into  Aragon 
whenever  they  pleased.  So  much  was  the  Cap- 
tain-general Espeleta  alarmed  at  tlieir  approach, 
that  he  sent  a  column  along  the  Huesca  road,  in 
the  hope  of  co-operating  with  Valdes ;  but  on 
learning  the  result  of  the  affiiir  at  the  defiles, 
these  troops  hastily  withdrew.  Finding  that  his 
men  daily  gained  confidence,  and.  that  he  could 
hold  the  Roncal  with  a  small  force,  JZumalacarre*- 
gui  suddenly  reappeared  in  the  Bastan.  Colonel 
Zugarramurdi,  who  commanded  a  Cristino  detachr 
ment,  had  been  obliged  to  retire  from  Elizondo^ 
and,  in  endeavouring  to  regain .  Pamplona,  was 
so  roughly  handled  that  he  was  unable  to  rally 
more  than  fifty  men ;  it  was  therefore  determined 
to  establish  Ijhe  Navarrese  junta,  in  the  valley  of 
Bastan,  an  agricultural  district  near  the  French 
frontiers,  and  for  many  reasons  a  more  eligible 
situation  than  Lumbier.    The  Carlist  commander 
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also  felt  the  inconvenience  of  having  the  junta 
with  him,  its  presence  having  greatly  obstructed 
his  movements  in  the  Roncal  valley ;  and  he  could 
appropriate  no  adequate  force  for  its  protection. 
It  was  besides  necessary  to  establish  external  rela- 
tions, concert  plans  with  the  Basque  provinces, 
and  above  all  obtain  supplies^ — pursuits  which 
could  never  be  undertaken  so  long  as  the  efforts 
of  the  junta  were  confined  to  the  interior  of  Na- 
varre. 

For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  arms.  Colonel 
Eraso  was  sent  with  eight  hundred  men  in  the 
progress  of  training,  to  Ochagavia,  Osteriz,  and 
other  places  in  the  district  of  Sanguesa,  where  he 
caused  all  the  muskets  to  be  delivered  up  to  him. 
In  Roncesvalles  he  also  obtained  a  supply ;  and  in 
thus  disarming  the  militia  and  changing  the  al- 
caldes, he  not  only  spread  the  flame  of  insurrec- 
tion, but  also  collected  accurate  information  as  to 
the  number  of  partisans  whom  it  would  be  possi- 
ble to  assemble  in  those  districts,  which  in  the 
Peninsular  war  furnished  the  best  guerrillas.  The 
country  watered  by  the  Bidassoa  had  always  been 
famed  for  the  loyalty  and  spirit  of  its  inhabitants 
during  the  border  conflicts  between  Spain  and 
France.  The  Carlists,  consequently,  gained  much 
by  these  seasonaUe  incursions;  and  as  fast  as 
muskets  could  be.  obtained,  fresh  battalions  were 
organised.  The  greatest  part  of  the  Carlists  now 
in  arms  were,  not  a  month  before,  at  their  homes, 
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pursuing  their  ordinary  avocations.  They  had 
been  formed  into  regular  bodies  almost  in  the 
presence  of  a  persevering  enemy;  and  having 
gradually  acquired  officers,  arms,  and  experi- 
ence, they  no  longer  avoided  the  contest  with  the 
queen's  best  troops, — the  veterans  of  Castile. 

Wishing  to  accustom  his  men  to  the  enemy's 
fire,  and  to  keep  them  in  action,  on  the  14th  of 
February  Zumalacarregui  attacked  Colonel  Amor, 
commanding  a  Cristino  force  stationed  at  Estella, 
the  second  place  in  Navarre.  There  are  here  some 
good  distilleries  of  brandy, — an  article  imhich,  al- 
though not  so  valuable  as  arms,  is  of  some  conse- 
quence in  mountain  warfare  at  so  severe  a  season. 
The  attack  was  made  by  the  main  street,  but 
the  enemy  were  on  the  alert;  and  it  was  soon 
discovered  that  the  Carlists  had  been  deceived 
as  to  the  strength  of  the  garrison,  which  had  been 
reinforced  the  evening  before.  Foiled  in  their 
effort,  they  withdrew  with  some  loss ;  but  were 
not  pursued.  Zumalacarregui  observed  that  the 
confidence  gained  by  his  men  on  this  occasion 
was  worth  a  victory.  He  lingered  in  the  woods 
skirting  the  road  with  the  intention  of  renewing 
the  attack;  but  being  informed  by  his  scouts 
that  the  enemy  was  adding  to  his  intrenchmeijts, 
and  knowing  that  his  scanty  supply  of  ammuni- 
tion was  not  sufficient  for  a  protracted  contest, 
he  withdrew  in  the  hope  that  some  more  favour- 
able opportunity  would  soon  present  itself. 
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.  The  want  of  dothing  was  bitterly  felt.  The 
men  were  dressed  in  the  garments  which  they 
had  brought  with  them  from  home ;  and  the  offi- 
cers generally  in  the  zamarra,  or  country  jacket, 
made  of  the  skins  of  unyeaned  lambs,  either  the 
colour  of  merino  sheep,  or  dyed  black,  with  a 
white  lining  of  the  same  material.  The  wool 
never  loses  its  curl,  and  in  the  winter  months 
affords  an  excellent  defence  against  the  cold. 
The  boyna  and  canana  were  the  first  articles  of 
uniform  procured  at  the  expense  of  the  junta. 
The  first  is  a  trencher-cap  wove  of  woollen,  and 
felted,  in  the  crown  of  which  a  willow  or  whalebone 
IS  fixed,  which  gives  it  a  circular  and  flat  form. 
This  cap  is  peculiar  to  the  inhabitants  of  Beame ; 
and  being  light,  cheap,  and  convenient,  Zuma- 
lacarregui  introduced  it  into  Spain,  and  it  is  now 
fashionable  throughout  the  northern  provinces, 
and  the  original  name  is  also  adopted.  The  boyna 
has  in  fact  become  a  great  favourite ;  and  Zuma- 
lacarregui,  by  being  the  first  to  use  it,  has  created 
a  change  in  an  important  article  of  Spanish  dress, 
—one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  which  Philip  V.* 
had  to  overcome  at  the  commencement  of  his 

*  To  mduce  the  Spaniards  to  lay  aside  the  goUUa,  or  paste- 
board stocky  worn  by  all  classes,  he  caused  a  satire  to  be  writ- 
ten, called  <<  Decretum  Jovis  de  GonelHoy"  in  which  the  gods 
are  represented  as  having  held  a  council  respecting  the  use  of 
this  article,  at  which  it  was  decided  that  it  was  only  fit  for 
judges  and  physicians.  By  exploding  the  use  of  it  at  courts 
the  ffoliUa  ceased  to  be  fashionable. 
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reign.  Although  it  leaves  the  ears  uncovered, 
the  bqyna  is  warm  to  the  head ;  and  can  be  worn 
on  one  side,  or  horizontally,  and  the  snow  or  rain 
drips  o£f.  In  this  respect  it  is  preferable  to  the 
monteray  made  of  skins ;  and  more  adhesive  before 
the  winter's  blast  than  the  calafiez  hat.  It  has 
however  one  objection; — ^being  made  of  coarse 
wool,  after  long  wearing  and  frequent  perspira- 
tion it  becomes  matted  with  the  hair,  which  falls 
off  and  gives  rise  to  baldness.* 

The  canana  is  a  waist-belt  with  a  single  row  of 
thirty  tin  cartridge-tubes  in  front,  and  a  leathern 
flap  falling  over  to  keep  out  the  wet  and  prevent 
accidents  from  explosion.  On  each  side  is  a  small 
leathern  bag  to  hold  a  package  of  five  cartridges 
and  ffints.  The  bayonet-sheath  bangs  behind, 
the  mouth  opening  in  the  centre  of  the  belt,  and 
near  the  buckle  by  which  it  is  fastened.  These 
cartridge-belts  are  brown  and  black,  and  the  first 

*  The  officers  wear  a  gold  or  silver  horlay  or  tassel,  on  the 
top  of  the  boyruh  which  is  almost  the  only  indication  of  rank 
used  by  them ;  plumes,  epaulettes,  and  similar  distmctions  being 
entirely  disregarded.  The  boffna  is  also  the  best  carta  de  segur 
ridadf  or  safe-conduct,  in  the  northern  provinces,  and  insures 
aid  and  respect  Even  the  Cristinos  have  adopted  it,  but  they 
have  only  red  caps.  Chapdj  in  Basque,  means  hat  or  cap ;  and 
gorriy  red.  Hence  their  provincial  troops  are  called  chapel- 
goTTts;  but  those  so  designated,  owing  to  their  brutal  conduct, 
rather  inspire  horror.  The  natives  entertain  the  same  idea  of 
the  Cristino^Aaj^e^^orm,  as  the  Americans  did  of  the  Hessians 
who  accompanied  oiw  troops  in  the  war  of  Independence.  Be- 
sides diapel-^forrisy  or  red-caps,  the  Carlists  have  chapeMiurriSf 
or  white-caps,  and  chapel^rdinacy  or  blue-caps. 
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supplies  were  obtained  frotn  France.     A  moral', 
or  strong  square  canvass  bag,  hangs  on  the  back 
for  provisions,  a  shut,  and  sometimes  a  pair  of 
shoes.    The  musket  is  slang  on  the  shoulder,  the 
butt-end  downwards.     Men  armed  in  this  way 
are  much  superior  to  heavy  troops  in  such  a  coun- 
tay  as  Spain.    The  principal  cause,  howevCT,  of 
the  celerity  and  eas^  in  their  movements,  is  the 
natural  manner  in  which  they  are  shod.     Instead 
of  shoes  they  wear  alpargatas,  or  sandals,  with  a 
strongly  wove  hempen  sole  half  an  inch  thick, 
rather  larger  than  the  size  of  the  foot,  with  a 
little  piece  of  canvass  to  cover  the  toes  and  con- 
fine  the  heel,  to  which  canvass  ligatures  are  at- 
tached to  fasten  up  the  ankle.    These  sandals  cost 
two  rials  and  a  half,  or  sixpence  per  pair,  and 
will  last  longer  than  two  pairs  of  shoes.     There 
is  besides  an  objection  to  the  latter,  as  they  are 
supposed  to  cramp  the  feet.    In  the  winter,  the 
sandal  is  used  with  strong  woollen    stockings, 
usually  blue;  and  in  the  summer  without  any. 
This  species*  of  chau^mre  is  general  in  Navarre^ 
Aragon,  Mutcia,  La  Rioja,  and  on  both  banks 
of  the  Ebro.    It  is  also  common  in  Guipuscoa; 
but  in   Biscay  and  Alava  shoes  are  preferred. 
Large  quantities  of  alpargatas  are  manufactur- 
ed in  Aragon ;  and  when  the  author  was  at  Onate, 
in  the  winter  of  1835,  two  thousand  pairs  arrived 
there  from  Zaragoza  cL  la  cantrebande,  cleared  out 
for  the  queen's  army,  but  destined  for  the  Car- 
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lists,  which  had  travelled  all  the  way  through  the 
woods  and  along  secluded  roads. 

Up  to  the  middle  of  February,  the  Carlists  had 
not  levied  a  money  contribution,  loans  and  vo- 
luntary donations  having  hitherto  supplied  their 
wants.  Rations,  cattle,  alpargatas,  and  such  other 
articles  as  the  country  aiSbrded,  could  be  obtained 
for  bonds  payable  when  Charles  V.  should  ascend 
his  throne.  The  junta  of  Navarre  had  now  ex- 
isted for  several  months,  in  spite  of  a  large  force 
employed  to  put  it  down, — an  ambulatory  autho- 
rity, it  must  be  confessed,  and  guarded  only  by 
a  few  hundred  men,  yet  readily  obeyed  and  cor- 
dially respected  wherever  the  enemy  did  not  hold 
sway.  The  country-people  acquiesced  in  its  man- 
dates, fully  persuaded  that  the  members  were 
sincerely  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  master 
whom  they  served.  Nevertheless,  up  to  this  pe- 
riod, not  a  single  order  or  line  of  encouragement 
had  been  received  from  the  royal  exile  in  Por- 
tugal. None  of  his  messengers  had  reached  their 
destination.  Colonel  Arroyo,  who  formerly  served 
in  the  fourth  cavalry,  and  now  holding  the  rank 
of  brigadier  and  acting  as  chief  of  the  staff  of 
Gomez's  expedition,  was  the  first  who  arrived 
near  the  Ebro  from  Portugal ;  but  learning  the 
success  of  the  queen's  arms,  and  finding  it  impos^ 
sible  to  proceed,  he  retraced  his  steps.  The  same 
happened  with  another  ofificer,  named  Martinez, 
who  travelled  by  a  different  route,  and  ascertain- 
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ed  that  Merino  and  Cuevillas  had  penetrated 
through  Leon  and  passed  the  frontiers.  ^To  / 
other  men  these  failures  would  have  been  dis- 
heartening; but  the  confidence  which  the  moun- 
tain waniors  had  in  the  cause  and  their  leaders, 
served  to  cheer  them  on  through  all  their  diffi- 
culties. 

There  was  still  a  want  of  subordination,  and 
some  hesitation  among  the  leaders  to  co-operate 
with  each  other,  which  Zumalacarregui  felt  could 
not  be  remedied  without  an  appeal  to  the  king. 
The  want  of  funds,  and  the  vigilance  of  the  ene- 
my, rendered  this  appeal  almost  impracticable. 
At  length  he  met  with  a  mantero,  or  government 
contractor  for  blankets,  who  had  passports  to  tra- 
vel all  over  the  country  to  lay  in  his  stock.  This 
messenger  proved  faithful,  and  was  the  first  who 
carried  over  to  Charles  V.  official  tidings  from 
the  Navarrese  chieftain.  Merino  and  Cuevillas 
arrived  first ;  but  they  could  speak  only  of  events 
in  Castile,  and  their  advices  were  of  a  gloomy 
character.  Merino  would  accept  of  nothing, 
being  satisfied  with  the  rank  which  he  already 
held.  The  king  confirmed  to  Cuevillas  the  rank 
of  mariscal  de  campo,  given  him  by  the  junta  of 
Castile  when  established  at  San  Domingo  de  la 
Calzada  under  the  presidency  of  D.  Gregorio  Al- 
varez ;  and  besides  bestowed  upon  him  the  grand 
cross  of  the  order  of  St.  Ferdinand.  On  this  oc- 
casion, to  perform  the  ceremony  of  investiture. 
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the  king  took  from  the  neck  of  his  youngest  sqii» 
the  Infante  Don  Fernando,  the  insignia  which  he 
then  wore.*  The  leaders  of  the  Navarrase  Car*- 
lists  had  agreed  among  themselres  not,^.  assume 
any  higher  titular  rank  than  each  respectively 
held  at  the  dece^ise  of  Ferdinand  VII.  On  the 
arrival  of  Zumalacarregui's  messenger,  who  passed 
through  Madrid,  and  brought  other  important  in- 
formation, the  royal  family  were  at  Villa  Real.f 

*  D.  Ignacio  Alvarez  Cuevillas  was  a  guerriUero  in  the  time 
of  the  French;  he  and  his  brother  having  joined  the  fisither, 
who  commanded  a  party^  and  had  been  ajuez  de  canbrabandas 
at  Bilboa.  At  the  close  of  the  war,  the  father  retained  the  rank 
of  colonel,  and  the  sons  that  of  captain.  When  the  qpnstitu- 
tion  was  re-established,  they  took  to  their  old  calling ;  and  in 
1823  the  father  was  made  a  brigadier,  and  the  two  sons  colonels. 
D.  Ignacio,  the  youngest,  declared  for  Carlos  V ;  and  till  Svr^ 
field  penetrated  into  the  northern  provinces,  as  alre^y  seen, 
operated  in  his  old  haunts  in  La  Rioja.  He  was  always  a 
staunch  royalist,  and  in  1827  implicated  in  the  affair  of  Cata- 
lonia, when  he  lost  his  situation  of  teniente  rey,  or  sub-governor 
of  Zaragoza,  and  was  exiled  to  Palencia,  which  place  he  left  to 
take  up  arms  in  favour  of  Charles  V.  on  the  day  Don  Santos 
Ladron  quitted  Valladolid  for  the  same  purpose. 

t  The  first  letter  containing  anything  like  details,  received 
by  Charles  V.  from  Zumalacarregui,  is  the  following,  literally 
translated  from  the  original,  all  in  his  own  hand-writing. 

"  Sire, — ^Listen  to  the  voice  of  your  faithful  subjects,  for  the 
sword  of  justice  being  now  unsheathed  in  your  favour  through- 
out the  whole  of  this  your  faithful  kingdom  of  Navarre,  its 
natives  most  anxiously  expect  you,  in  order  to  surround  that 
throne,  which,  sire,  you  will  raise  among  them,  and  upon  which 
they  will  defend  you.  Never  were  hearts  more  filled  with  en- 
thusiasm ;  and  of  it  avail  yourself,  lest  the  dread  of  not  seeing 
you  should  dishearten  them. 
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The  Navarrese  leader  was  made  a  mariacal  de 
campo^  or  major-general,  add  the  messenger  re- 
turned with  an  autograph  letter  from  the  kmg^ 
thanking  his  mountain  warriors,  imploring  them 
to  persevere,  and  promising  to  join  them  in  perscm 
or  to  send  the  Prince  of  AsturiasJn  his  place. 

Zavala  all  this  time  retained  his  positicms  near 
the  sea-coast,  moving  from  point  to  point  without 
any  serious  obstruction.    Vitoria,  Bilboa,  and  St 

"  Were  you  only  to  rely  on  the  efforts  of  Navarre  and  the 
Basque  provinces,  believe  me,  sire,  that,  although  limited,  they 
will  not  be  in  vain.  Come,  sire,— ^ead  nothing;  here  among 
us  your  brow  shall  be  adorned  with  the  crown  of  Navarre»  if 
not  great  in  extent,  at  least  noble  and  heroic :  all  nations  wiU 
respect  you,  —  you  will  be  acknowledged,  and  a  brave  people 
to  a  man  will  perish  rather  than  you  should  experience  harm. 
In  fine,  sire,  you  will  sustain  your  dignity,  and  be  proclaimed 
and  hailed  by  all  as  their  king.  Hence  will  your  majesty  re- 
cover the  throne  of  St.  Ferdinand. 

''Our  consciences  and  our  honour,  sire,  oblige  us  to  be- 
seech you  to  come  among  us — ^your  presence  alone  will  suffice. 
If  you  once  tread  the  soil  of  Navarre,  or  the  coast  of  Gui- 
puscoa,  rely  upon  it,  sire,  you  are  safe.  There  we  will  all  fly 
to  receive  you.  Ten  thousand  bayonets,  wielded  by  as  many 
veteran  soldiers,  will  you  have  at  your  side  the  moment  you 
reach  the  Spanish  territory ;  and  a  few  days  afterwards  many 
thousands  more.  May  the  happy  moment  of  your  arrival  come  I 
— come  it  will,  because  your  majesty's  virtues  are  rewarded 
by  the  visible  protection  of  Providence. 

**  Your  arms,  sire,  on  the  22nd  April,  completely  triumphed 
over  the  enemy,  commanded  by  the  rebel  Quesada.  The  first 
battalion  of  Navarre  sufficed  to  defeat  and  destroy  the  two 
thousand  grenadiers  of  the  guard  whom  he  had  with  him.  On 
the  24th  of  the  same  month  his  army  was  again  beaten. 

"  I  should,  sire,  be  glad  to  enter  into  details,  but  it  is  im- 
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Sebastian's  were  almost  the  only  places  in  the 
Basque  provinces  which  the  Cristinos  could  call 
their  own.  The  plans  of  the  Biscayan  chieftain 
were  judicious,  and  it  was  a  part  of  his  policy  to 
give  as  little  annoyance  as  possible  to  the  peaceful 
inhabitants.  He  had  the  best  officers,  and  the 
wants  of  his  men  were  better  suppUed  than  those 
of  the  Navarrese,  but  the  theatre  upon  which  he 
acted  of  less  moment.  The  detention  of  couriers 
along  the  road  to  France  had  become  so  frequent, 
that  public  notice  was  given  to  the  alcaldes,  that, 
if  any  more  were  intercepted,  the  blame  should 
be  imputed  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  nearest  town 
or  village,  who  were  to  pay  one  thousand  dollars 
for  every  courier  stopped.     An  order  from  the 

possible;  and  we  are  yet  in  the  painful  uncertainty  whether  mj 
humble  writing  of  last  April,  which  I  sent  by  the  blanket  con- 
tractor, reached  your  majesty. 

'*  God  preserve  the  life  of  your  majesty,  and  safely  bring 
you  among  us,  as  the  commencement  of  our  happiness.  Huarte 
Araquil,  May  19,  1834.— Ac 

Signed        <<Toma8  Zumalacarrsoui." 

The  reader  will  duly  appreciate  the  noble  and  patriotic  sen- 
timents expressed  in  this  letter.  In  the  course  of  the  present 
work  it  has  been  seen  that  Navarre,  in  some  respects,  is  an  in- 
dependent kingdom ;  and  from  this  circumstance  Zumalacar- 
regui  wished  to  excite  a  feeling  in  favour  of  his  royal  master. 
It  had  the  right  of  coining  money ;  and  before  the  author  is 
now  a  small  square  copper  coin,  equivalent  to  a  farthing,  with 
this  inscription  upon  it :  F.  IIL  2>.  G.  N.  JR.  1832,  Ferdinand 
m.  (theVIIth  in  Castile,)  by  the  grace  of  God  King  of  Na- 
varre ;  and  on  the  reverse  are  the  arms  of  this  kingdom.  On 
the  coins,  and  in  the  provincial  documents,  Charles  V.  will  be 
styled  the  Vllth  of  Navarre. 
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war  minister  also  ordained  that  the  inhabitants 
should  provide  sujiwistence  for  the  queen's  troops ; 
and  Valdes  suspended  the  manufacture  of  arms. 
General  Butron,  who  succeeded  Castanon  in  the 
command  of  Guipuscoa,  also  published  a  procla- 
mation, declaring  that  he  would  oppose  terror  to 
terror,  and  inflict  the  severest  chastisement  upon 
such  towns  and  villages  as  did  not  expel  the  in- 
surgents, and  withhold  from  them  food  and  shel- 
ter. Everywhere,  however,  the  Carlists  display- 
ed an  activity  proportioned  to  their  resources; 
and  by  their  increasing  exertions  proved,  that, 
although  they  were  disposed  to  carry  on  the 
war  with  more  moderation  than  it  suited  their 
enemies  to  practise,  threats  and  punishments 
no  longer  availed,  and  might  possibly  recoil  on 
the  heads  of  their  employers.  Their  great  aim 
was  to  extend  the  insurrection,  and  with  this 
view  Colonel  Ituralde  with  a  flying  column  pe- 
netrated to  Martes,  a  small  town  in  Aragon,  near 
Verdun.  In  Catalonia  and  other  parts,  the  feel- 
ings of  the  people  had  by  this  time  become 
equally  manifest;  and  although  the  same  means 
of  resistance  were  wanting,  it  was  apparent  that 
the  queen*s  authorities  secured  obedience  to  their 
orders  only  by  terror,  and  the  presence  of  a  mili- 
tary force. 

There  was  also  fighting  in  Alava.  El  Pastor, 
with  the  latest  importation  of  emigrants  from 
abroad,  after  accompanying  Castimon  on  the  Ma- 
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drid  road  as  far  as  it  was  dangeFous,  moved  upon 
the  Carlists  in  the  vicinity  of  Mondragon.  On 
the  6th  January,  he  found  them  advantageously 
posted  under  the  orders  of  Colonek  Uranga  and 
Villa  Real.  With  eight  hundred  men  he  rushed  to 
the  attack,  and  immediately  afterwards  received  a 
reinforcement  of  two  companies.  The  Carlists  gal- 
lantly defended  the  position  of  Udala  until  their 
ammunition  was  exhausted,  when  they  hurled 
stones  down  upon  the  assailants,  who  were  at 
length  obliged  to  withdraw,  leaving  one  captain 
and  eighteen  men  upon  the  field.  The  Carlists 
then  retired  to  Onate,  and  £1  Pastor  to  Mon- 
dragon. The  junta  of  Navarre  continued  at 
Elizondo,  where  a  Carlist  custom-house  had  been 
established,  as  well  as  at  Burguete,  Engui,  Urdax, 
and  other  points.  As  many  as  one  thousand 
Cristinos  had  intrenched  themselves  at  Guer- 
nica, and  thither  Zavala  proceeded  with  nearly 
his  whole  force,  determined  to  besiege  them. 
This  was  the  first  time  the  provincials  employed 
cannon. 

The  adherents  of  Charles  V.  now  felt  thdr 
strength,  and  were  determined  to  exert  it ;  their 
numbers  continued  to  increase,  and  every  fresh 
success  added  to  their  confidence.  No  longer  se- 
cluded in  the  mountains,  they  traversed  the  high- 
ways and  occupied  towns  situated  upon  them. 
The  communications  with  France  were  intercept- 
ed ;  and  so  closely  did  they  watch  Bilboa  and  St 
Sebastian's^  that  these  places  were  in  a  manner 
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besieged.  Armed  mountaineers  occupied  the  Val- 
leys of  Bastan,  Rdncal,  and  Burunda,  bidding 
defiance  to  the  Cristinos  within  four  leagues  of 
Eatcdk,  and  often  appearing  under  the  very  walls 
of  Pamplona.  They  held  the  Salinas  defiles ;  but 
allowed  merchandize  to  pass,  on  the  payment  of 
a  trifiing  duty.  In  each  of  the  four  provinces 
the  Carlists  had  an  army,  a  government,  and  an 
administration:  in  each,  lines  of  custom-houses 
were  established,  taxes  levied,  and  all  the  acts 
of  a  regular  and  constituted  authority  performed 
in  the  same  manner  as  if  Charles  V.  had  been 
actually  seated  on  the  throne. 

The  rencontres  were  frequent^  but  the  Cristinos 
took  care  to  conceal  or  disfigure  the  results.  The 
intrepidity,  however,  of  the  Carlist  leaders,  and 
the  devotion  of  their  troops,  usually  gave  them 
the  advantage.  Simon  de  la  Torre  persevered 
in  his  incursions  towards  Portugalete,  frequently 
commanding  the  water  approaches  to  Bilboa ;  and 
so  great  was  the  alarm  felt  there,  that  eight  thou- 
sand fresh  troops  were  sent  down  for  the  defence 
of  Biscay.  Among  these  was  the  first  regiment 
of  guards,  and  other  corps  coming  from  Granada, 
Seville,  and  Corunna.  Valdes  in  Navarre  also  de- 
manded reinforcements,  incessantly  reminding  the 
government  of  the  rapidity  with  which  the  Car- 
lists  swelled  their  ranks^  and  loudly  complaining 
of  the  harassing  nature  of  the  service.  The  state 
of  the  insurrection  towards  the  middle  of  Febru- 
ary had  assumed  a  serious  appearance ;  as  it  was 
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not  only  the  number  of  Carlists  already  in  the 
field  that  was  to  be  taken  into  account,  but  the 
extent  to  which  their  forces  might  be  carried  if 
arms  could  be  obtained  for  the  peasants  who  were 
eager  to  quit  their  homes.  To  secure  subsistence, 
the  Carlists  had  hitherto  remained  divided  into 
small  parties^  whilst  the  enemy  kept  concentrated 
on  fortified  points.  The  return  of  fine  weather 
was  likely  to  alter  these  respective  arrangements ; 
but  even  at  this  early  stage  of  the  revived  con- 
test, it  was  evident  that  the  northern  provinces 
could  not  be  pacified  by  coercive  means. 

On  the  20th  February,  the  state  of  the  Carlists 
in  the  northern  provinces  was  as  follows : 

Navarre. — Junta  established  at  Elizondo :  D. 
Juan  Echevarria,  a  beneficed  clergyman  of  Los 
Arcos,  president ;  with  the  alcalde  of  the  valley 
of  Bastan,  and  three  other  members.  Forces: 
five  battalions  of  light  infantry,  800  men  each ; 
two  companies  of  guides,  ISO  men  each;  four 
companies  of  ditto,  detached  in  guerrillas  or  at- 
tending the  junta,  100  men  each ;  and  one  regi- 
ment of  light  cavalry,  220:  —  total  4860,  com- 
manded by  Zumalacarregui. 

BiscAT. — Junta :  the  Marquess  de  Valdespina 
president;  D.  Pedro  Novia  and  D.  Francisco 
Baten,  members.  Forces :  five  battalions  of  650 
men  each ;  one  company  of  guides,  80 ;  a  corps 
of  cavalry,  50:  —  total  SS80,  commanded  by 
Zavala. 
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Alava. — Junta :  Brigadier-general  Uranga  pre- 
sident, and  five  members.  Forces:  five  batta- 
lions of  light  infantry,  600  men  each ;  and  one 
company  of  guides,  100 :— total  8100,  under  the 
orders  of  the  president. 

GuiPuscoA.— Junta :  Colonel  Lardizabel  presi- 
dait,  and  four  members.  Forces:  three  batta- 
lions of  600  men  each,  and  a  squadron  of  cavalry; 
— total  1840,  commanded  by  the  president.  Be- 
sides 700  more  operating  in  Aragon : — grand  total 
13,880. 

Roused  by  repeated  provocations,  and  exas- 
perated at  the  wanton  butcheries  perpetrated  by 
the  Cristinos,  who  everywhere  refused  quarter,  and 
put  their  opponents  indiscriminately  to  death,* 
the  indignant  Zumalacarregui  on  the  9th  Febru- 
ary issued  a  general  order  for  Navarre,  in  which, 
after  declaring  the  fixed  determination  of  the 
inhabitants  to  sustain  the  national  cause,  and  re- 
probating the  sanguinary  mode  of  warfare  adopt- 
ed against  them,  he  decreed:  first,  all  function- 

*  Colonel  Ibarrola  is  almost  the  only  Carlist  officer  who  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Cristinos  whose  life  was  spared.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  contest  he  attempted  to  enter  Santander, 
and,  falling  into  an  ambuscade,  was  taken  and  confined  in  the 
castle  of  that  place.  His  wife  happening  to  be  at  Madrid,  threw 
herself  at  the  queen's  feet ;  and  her  husband's  sentence  was 
commuted  into  transportation  to  Porto  Rico,  where  he  died. 
The  widow  is  now  at  Tolosa,  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  pension 
corresponding  to  the  coloneFs  rank.  There  is  also  a  brother 
of  his  in  command  of  a  Carlist  battalion,  named  Ibarrolilla,  to 
distinguish  him  from  the  deceased. 

VOL.  II.  Q 
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aries  issuing  orders  in  the  name  of  the  revolu- 
tionary government  shall  be  shot;  secondly,  all 
persons  carrying  letters,  or  circulating  printed 
papers,  opposed  to  the  rights  of  the  king,  shall 
be  treated  in  the  like  manner;  and  thirdly,  all 
magistrates  assisting  the  enemy's  troops,  shall  be 
held  as  traitors,  and  as  such  suffer  the  penalty 
of  death  and  confiscation  of  property,  &c. 

On  the  16th,  Zavala  issued  a  similar  proclama- 
tion, in  which  he  likened  the  impiety  and  barba- 
rity of  the  Cristinos  to  usages  anterior  to  the 
days  of  Christianity,  and  announced  his  intention 
of  punishing  such  remorseless  atrocities  by  a  just 
measure  of  retaliation.  '^  Our  enemies,''  said  the 
Biscayan  chieftain,  '^  ought  not  to  complain  of 
our  treating  them  by  the  same  rule  as  that  which 
they  observe  towards  us.  I  shudder  at  these 
acts,"  he  adds,  ^*  so  much  opposed  to  the  rights  of 
war,  and  that  noble  generosity  with  which  those 
ought  to  be  treated  who  surrender  themselves 
up ;  but  I  feel  compelled  to  proclaim  to  my  army 
the  adoption  of  just  reprisals,  having  learned  that 
Colonel  A.  Quevedo  was  shot  on  the  11th  instant, 
not  in  an  engagement,  but  four  hours  after  he  had 
been  made  prisoner." 

The  continued  atrocities  of  the  Cristino  gene- 
rals thus  began  at  last  to  produce  their  natural 
fruits.  Their  system  of  blood  had  completely 
failed  as  a  means  of  coercive  policy,  and  finally 
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recoiled  with  dreadful  effect  on  its  barbarous  em- 
ployers. The  war  thus  assumed  a  ferocious  cha-i 
racter  on  both  sides,  but  only  one  side  was  to 
blame.  The  wnole  guilt  of  both  parties  rests  on 
that  alone  which  took  the  lead  in  these  horrorSi 
and  obliged  the  other  in  self-defence  to  shed  blood 
for  blood,  and  take  life  for  life.  To  take  life  is, 
indeed,  an  awful  act,  even  when  commanded  by 
justice;  but  we  confound  all  moral  distinctions 
when  we  include  in  the  same  sweeping  censure  the 
perpetration  and  the  punishment  of  crimes.  Yet 
in  this  country  the  Spanish  civil  war  has  been  re- 
presented as  a  mere  alternation  of  mutual  massa- 
cres, in  which  both  parties  have  been  equally  to 
blame ;  and  some,  who  could  not  deny  the  notori- 
ous excesses  of  the  Cristinos,  have  endeavoured  to 
excuse  them,  by  alleging  that  the  Carlists  have 
also  perpetrated  bloody  deeds.  To  take  life  under 
any  circumstances  is  a  bloody  deed ;  but  wide  is 
the  difference  between  the  crime  gI  an  assassin 
and  the  duty  of  an  executioner.  In  examining 
the  sanguinary  account  in  question,  it  must  be 
dear  to  all  who  are  not  wilfully  blind,  that  the 
Cristinos  set  an  example  which  the  Carlists  were 
obliged  to  follow;  that  the  former  acted  from 
choice  and  predilection,  the  latter  reluctantly 
yielded  to  a  stem  and  imperious  necessity.  In 
exercising  the  right  of  retaliation,  the  Carlist 
chiefs  were  so  far  from  committing  a  crime,  that 

q2 
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they  would  have  been  grossly  deficient  in  their 
duty,  had  they  neglected  to  protect  their  soldiers, 
by  the  only  means  in  their  power,  against  an 
enemy  who  wantonly  transgressed  the  acknow- 
ledged and  established  usages  of  civilized  warfare. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Valdes  removed,  and  Quesada  appointed. — The  second  Cam- 
paign.— Attack  on  Vitoria. — Operations  in  Aragon. — Action 
at  Alsazua. — Quesada  defeated. — Reprisals — O'Donnel  shot. 
— ^Affiur  near  Areso. — Movements  in  Biscay  and  Aragon. — 
Camicer  enters,  Catalonia,  and  is  defeated.^ — Reinforcements 
sent  to  Quesada. — Hostilities  resumed. 

Valdes  having  failed  in  his  efforts  and  in- 
curred the  displeasure  of  the  Madrid  government. 
General  Quesada  was  chosen  to  succeed  him. 
The  disappointed  viceroy,  on  the  22nd  of  Fe- 
bruary, put  forth  his  valedictory  address,  in  which 
be  announced  the  nomination  of  a  successor,  and 
informed  his  followers  that  his  health  had  been  so 
shattered  by  the  fatigues  of  the  campaign,  that 
repose  was  necessary  for  its  re-establishment. 
What  an  avowal  for  one  who  had  wielded  a 
kingly  power,  and  acted  as  the  queen's  vice- 
gerent !  What  a  compliment  to  the  Carlists, 
whom  he  had  affected  to  despise !  And  yet,  not- 
withstanding his  disasters,  first  in  Peru,  and  lastly 
in  Navarre,  Valdes  is  unquestionably  one  of  the 
best  officers  in  the  Cristino  army,  and  has  seen  as 
much  service  as  any.*    In  the  mean  while,  the 

*  D.  Jeronimo  Valdes  was  born  at  Placencia,  and  educated 
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insurrection  continued  to  rage  with  unabated 
fury,  in  spite  of  every  exertion  to  put  it  down : 
proclamations,  manoeuvres,  and  massacres,  had 
proved  alike  ineffectual ;  yet  this  result  was  to  be 
attributed  more  to  the  nature  of  the  system  pur- 

for  the  legal  profession ;  but  the  French  war  having  closed  the 
schools  and  tribunals,  he  entered  the  army,  and  served  as  a 
subaltern  in  Cuesta's  division.  In  1811  he  was  aide-de-camp, 
with  the  rank  of  captain,  to  General  Ballesteros,  and  is  believed 
to  have  been  the  writer  of  the  remonstrance  presented  by  him 
to  the  regency  against  the  appointment  of  Lord  Wellington  to 
the  supreme  command  of  the  Spanish  armies.  On  the  king's 
return  he  shared  in  the  vicissitudes  which  befel  his  commander ; 
but  in  1815  was  sent  with  General  La  Sema  to  Peru,  where 
he  displayed  military  skill,  activity,  and  disinterestedness,  as 
acknowledged  by  his  enemies.  In  1821  he  held  the  rank  of 
colonel;  and  dissensions  having  arisen  among  the  Spanish 
chiefs,  Viceroy  Pezuela  was  deposed  by  means  of  a  military 
commotion,  in  which  Valdes  took  a  leading  part,  and  La  Sema 
appointed  in  his  stead.  Valdes  was  considered  a  vigilant 
officer ;  but  violent,  uncourteous,  and  overbearing.  Like  most 
of  his  companions  in  arms,  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  politics 
of  the  day,  to  which  even  discipline  was  sacrificed.  Having 
been  named  chief  of  the  staff,  the  Peruvian  army  of  the  south 
was  confided  to  him ;  but  being  compelled  to  fall  back  upon 
Cusco^  he  there  joined  Canterac,  and  was  named  second  in 
command  of  the  army  which  capitulated  at  Ayacucho.  On  his 
return  to  Spain  he  held  a  subordinate  command  in  Aragon ; 
but  always  belonged  to  the  liberal  party.  Valdes  was  blamed 
for  not  having  taken  Zumalacarregui  when  he  was  so  near  him 
in  the  Roncal,  and  on  several  other  occasions ;  but,  as  he  him- 
self justly  remarked,  he  could  never  grapple  with  him.  '^  The 
Carlist  leader,"  said  he,  in  his  own  defence,  <'  is  here,  tiiere,  and 
everywhere.  I  never  could  ascertain  his  numbers,  anticipate 
his  designs,  or  find  out  what  he  was  about  until  I  heard 
his  fire." 
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sued,  than  to  any  want  of  skill  in  the  queen's 


For  two  months  the  most  vigorous  prepara- 
tions had  been  making  to  open  the  second  cam- 
paign, and  with  this  view  more  troops  and  ad- 
ditional military  equipments  had  been  forwarded 
to  the  north.  The  Madrid  cabinet  had  caught 
the  alarm,  and  serious  apprehensions  were  felt 
lest  the  royal  exile  should  penetrate  into  the 
interior,  by  one  of  those  bold  and  adventurous 
efforts  which  had  enabled  some  of  his  partisans  to 
traverse  the  country  from  Portugal  to  the  Ebro. 
Couriers  were  constantly  seen  passing  along  the 
principal  roads  with  orders  and  counter-orders, 
and  the  authorities  in  every  district  were  enjoined 
to  use  the  utmost  vigilance.  Zarco  del  Valle  form- 
ed the  project  of  putting  an  end  to  the  war  by  a 
single  blow,  and  for  this  purpose  a  new  plan  was 
formed,  and  Quesada  furnished  with  what  was 
thought  an  ample  force  to  carry  it  into  execution. 
The  new  commander  first  endeavoured  to  prevail 
upon  the  Carlist  leaders  to  lay  down  their  arms ; 
but  his  proposals  disclosed  such  baseness  and 
deceit,  that  they  were  rejected  with  indignation. 
Enraged  at  his  disappointment,  he  commenced 
the  task  of  pacification,  by  denouncing  vengeance 
against  the  refractory,  and  directing  that  their 
dwellings  should  be  burnt  and  their  lands  laid 
waste.  To  assist  him  in  these  conciliatory  labours, 
he  appointed,  in  the  principal  towns  of  the  in- 
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surgent  provinces,  special  judges,  who  were  to  be 
supreme  in  the  trial  of  offences;  but  the  sen- 
tences were  to  be  referred  to  him. 

Both  parties  were  now  prepared  for  a  desperate 
struggle ;  and  Zumalacarregui  determined  on  an 
enterprise,  which,  even  if  it  did  not  succeed,  was 
certain  by  its  boldness  of  producing  a  great  moral 
effect.  He  resolved  at  once  to  encourage  his  own 
followers,  and  to  dismay  Quesada  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  career,  by  attacking  his  enemy 
in  the  very  centre  of  his  power.  He  accordingly 
ordered  an  advance  upon  Vitoria,  with  the  double 
view  of  creating  a  diversion  in  favour  of  Zavala, 
against  whom  Espartero  was  marching  with  a 
large  force,  and  procuring  arms  for  himself.  Vitoria 
stands  in  the  centre  of  a  plain,  surrounded  by 
mountains,  near  a  small  stream.  It  is  the  capital 
of  Alava,  and  had  been  made  a  connecting  point 
to  the  line  of  fortifications  intended  to  keep  open 
the  intercourse  with  Navarre  and  the  Basque  pro- 
vinces as  well  as  between  Madrid  and  France.  It 
was  in  fact  the  basis  of  the  operations  about  to 
be  undertaken,  and  therefore  strongly  garrisoned 
and  carefully  guarded ;  but  it  was  believed  that 
the  townspeople,  who  were  oppressed*  by  au- 
thorities not  of  their  own  choosing,  and  conse- 
quently appointed  in  opposition  to  their  fueras, 
would  gladly  second  an  enterprise  that  would  rid 
them  of  such  unwelcomeguests.  It  was  also  the 
place  of  confinement  for  many  Carlists,  who  were 
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consequently  exposed  to  duly  hazard  from  the 
sanguinary  passions  of  Quesada. 

At  a  moment  when  Quesada  thought  the  Na- 
varrese  chieftain  on  the  confines  of  Aragon,  by  a 
rapid  movement  he  appeared  in  front  of  Vitoria, 
in  the  morning  of  the  18th  of  March,  and  attack- 
ed the  place  on  three  different  points.  The  co- 
lumn which  advanced  by  the  Tolosa  road  pushed 
up  to  the  main  square,  under  the  arcades  of  which 
the  queen's  troops  sought  shelter.  The  column 
on  the  right  attacked  the  old  town,  after  de« 
feating  a  corps  of  peceteros  which  defended  the 
approach.  The  Cristinos  seemed  to  be  taken 
completely  by  surprise;  but  they  were  saved,  when 
they  least  expected,  by  the  misconduct  of  their 
adversaries.  The  Carlist  soldiers  quitted  their 
ranks  to  pillage,  and  afforded  the  Cristinos  a 
respite,  of  which  the  latter  took  immediate  ad- 
vantage. They  hastily  formed,  and  threatened 
an  attack,  when  Zumalacarregui,  aware  that  the 
opportunity  was  lost,  ordered  the  retreat  to  be 
sounded.  Thirty  Carlist  stragglers  who  remained 
behind  were  taken  and  shot  The  main  body, 
however,  made  good  their  retreat,  carrying  with 
them  many  prisoners  and  a  supply  of  muskets. 
When  Zumalacarregui  learned  the  fate  of  his 
stragglers,  he  ordered  the  prisoners  brought  away 
to  be  shot,  although  they  amounted  to  four  times 
the  number  of  those  whom  the  enemy  had  sa- 
crificed. 
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Zumdacarregui  retired  unmolested;  and  hav- 
ing reached  Navarre,  arranged  his  plans  to  ope^ 
rate  against  Lorenzo,  who  remained  stationed  at 
Estella.  In  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  the  ar- 
bitrary pr^beediqgs  of  the  queen's  authorities 
drove  the  people  into  rebellion.  Several  bands 
appeared  in  Catalonia,  and  a  movement  was  re- 
pressed at  Lerida.  In  Lower  Aragon,  Carnicer 
had  taken  possession  of  Daroca,  a  city  containing 
6000  inhabitants,  fifteen  leagues  north-east  of 
Zaragoza,  after  defeating  the  commander  of  Ca- 
latayud.  He  also  captured  Villafeliche,  and  sur- 
prised a  party  of  the  queen's  troops  in  charge 
of  the  gunpowder  manufactured  there,  and  which 
the  next  day  was  to  have  been  sent  to  Pamplona 
for  Quesada's  use ;  and,  after  supplying  his  own 
wants,  threw  the  surplus  into  the  mill-dams.  In 
Leon  also,  and  in  Galicia,  the  conscripts  evinced 
a  preference  to  join  the  Carlists.  Lent  is  always 
a  gloomy  period  of  the  year,  and  the  contending 
parties,  as  if  by  mutual  accord,  availed  themselves 
of  this  opportunity  to  suspend  hostilities.  The 
Carlists,  however,  proceeded  in  their  plans  of  or- 
ganization; and  the  Cristinos,  who  intended  to 
employ  the  urban  militia  to  garrison  their  towns 
and  fortresses  while  the  regulars  were  employed 
in  the  field,  seemed  engaged  in  their  arrange- 
ments for  a  general  movement. 

Elated  by  his  success,  Carnicer  continued  his 
incursions  in  Aragon ;  next  entering  Calatayud, 
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on  the  Old  Castile  road,  and  one  of  the  most 
romantic  spots  in  Spain.    This  town^  which  has  a 
population  of  7000  souls,  is  built  on  the  slope 
of  a  mountain,  which  rises  at  the  outlet  of  a 
picturesque  valley.    It  occupies  the  site  of  the 
andent  Bilbilis,    the  birth-place  and  retreat  of 
the    elegant,  witty,    and    unfortunate    Martial. 
This  was  the  first  time  the  Aragonese  in  this 
quarter  had  seen  an  organized  Carlist  band,  and 
their  anxiety  to  hear  something  certain  of  the 
prince  to  whom  they  looked  up  as  their  lawful 
sovereign  was  unbounded.    Camicer^s  entry  was 
a  scene  of  triumph.    The  inhabitants  vied  with 
each  other  in  their  attentions  to  their  half-clad 
guests,  and,  notwithstanding  the  dread  of  ven- 
geance, to  the  full  extent  of  their  means  supplied 
the  wants  of  the  patriotic  little  band.    On  the 
first  signal  of  danger  the  governor  and  his  police 
fled  away.     Knowing  that  he  had  taken  the  road 
to  Zaragoza,  and  would  most  probably  soon  re- 
turn with  a  superior  foroe^  Camicer  used  every 
precaution,  and,  after  allowing  his  men  thirty-six 
hours'  rest,  set  out  in  the  direction  of  Borja,  in  a 
much  better  condition  when  he  left  Calatayud 
than  when  he  entered  it.    This  movement  pro- 
duced effect  even  at  Zaragoza,  where  riots  fol- 
lowed, and  numbers  on  both  sides  were  killed 
in  the  streets.    The  church  ceremonies  for  the 
season  having  terminated,  the  Carlists  everywhere 
resumed  the  offensive.     Zavala,  who  had  esta- 
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blished  his  head-quarters  and  the  junta  at  Guer- 
nioa»  overawed    the    interior    of   Biscay^  while 
Castor  and  Torres  watched  Bilboa.    Zavala  after- 
wards quitted  Guernica,  and  Espartero  entered  it. 
About  the  middle  of  April,  skirmishing  became 
frequent  in  Navarre;  but  nothing  material  hap- 
pened till  the  82nd.     Quesada,  at  the  head  of  a 
marching  column,  opened  the  campaign  by  pass- 
ing on  to  Salvatierra,  intending  to  direct  his  steps 
to  Pamplona,  where  he  was  anxiously  expected. 
Hearing  of  this  movement,  Zumalacarregui  felt 
disposed  to  obstruct  it;  and  having  pushed  for- 
ward a  part  of  his  force  from  Echarri-Aranaz  to 
Bacaicoa,  he  waited  there  till  the  enemy  appear- 
ed at  Alsazua,  a  small  town  in  the  centre  of  the 
Borunda,  eight  leagues  north-west  of  Pamplona, 
and  situated  on  the  left  of  the  river  which  gives 
name  to  the  district.     Here  he  remained  to  see 
whether  the  Cristinos  would  attempt  the  passage ; 
but,  perceiving  that  they  hesitated,  the  eager 
chieftain    directed  Villareal    with    the    Alavese 
to  cross  the  river  and  form  upon  their  right 
flank.     Observing  that  this  demonstration  of  de- 
fiance was  ineffectual,  and  that,  instead  of  ad- 
vancing, the  Cristinos  showed  a  disposition   to 
withdraw  towards  the  forest  at  the  back  of  the 
town,  as  if  inclined  to  take  the  side  road  to 
Segura,  Zumalacarregui  cried  out  to  his  men, 
*'  They  dare  not  face  us ;"  and  instantly  placing 
himself  at  their  head,  led  with  all  possible  speed. 
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at  the  same  time  sending  word  for  Villareal 
also  to  advance.  To  cross  the  stream,  and  re-form 
on  the  opposite  bank,  was  the  work  of  a  moment 
for  the  Carlists ;  and  singing  their  respective  war- 
songs,  and  encouraging  each  other  with  mutual 
shouts,  in  less  than  half  an  hour  they  came  up 
with  theCristinos,  who  were  retreating  and  keeping 
.  up  a  fire  en  echellons.  A  la  bdyoneta  !  was  the  word 
of  command ;  and  so  impetuously  did  the  moun- 
taineers rush  forward  with  their  naked  steel,  and 
disregarding  the  fire  of  the  enemy's  artillery,  that 
the  opposing  column  commanded  by  the  new 
viceroy  was  soon  broken,  and  the  fugitives  seen 
seeking  shelter  in  the  wood  that  skirted  the  road. 
So  great  was  the  panic,  that  the  officers  of  the 
guards  were  the  first  to  fly.  The  wood  being 
cleared,  the  Cristinos  were  pursued  for  a  league 
and  a  half;  but  the  advance  of  El  Pastor  by 
the  Salvatierra  road,  and  the  want  of  cavalry, 
prevented  the  Carlist  general  from  following  up 
his  signal  victory.  It  was  now  ascertained  that 
Quesada  had  with  him  the  fourth  guards,  a  bat- 
talion of  provincial  grenadiers,  and  two  hun- 
dred cavalry,  in  all  two  thousand  five  hundred 
men,  with  six  pieces  of  artillery.  The  Carlists 
took  one  hundred  prisoners,  besides  muskets  and 
stores,  a  large  quantity  of  baggage,  and  such 
abundance  of  clothing,  that  in  a  few  hours  half 
the  victorious  army  was  equipped  at  the  expense 
of  the  queai. 
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Among  the  officers  captured  was  Colonel  Leor 
pold  O'Donnel,  only  son  of  Count  de  Abisfaal^ 
whf>se  unfortunate  end  deserves  some  notice. 
When  taken,  he  was  running  up  a  hill ;  but  the 
ground  being  broken,  his  foot  slipped  and  he 
fell.  At  this  moment  half  a  dozen  Carlist  sol- 
diers and  a  serjeant  came  up  and  told  him  to 
surrender.  0'Donn6l  did  not  rise,  but  in  an 
inclined  posture  begged  his  life,  observing  to  the 
captors,  Todos  somas  unos—todos  somas  hermanas. 
The  privates  shared  among  them  three  dollars 
and  a  half  found  upon  his  person ;  and  the  8er« 
jeant,  wishing  to  have  a  prenda^  or  keepsake,  took 
his  handkerchief  and  gloves.  This  serjeant  is 
now  an  officer,  and  the  above  is  founded  on  his 
report.  Zumalacarregui  fell  back  upon  Echarri- 
Aranaz,  where  provisions  for  his  men  had  been 
ordered,  and  which  being  a  considerable  town, 
afforded  them  comfortable  quarters  after  a  fa- 
tiguing day.  Here  the  fate  of  the  prisoners  was 
dedded. 

Zumalacarregui  and  Zavala,  from  the  time  that 
they  first  took  part  in  the  present  sanguinary 
struggle,  had  repeatedly  endeavoured  to  soften 
its  inevitable  asperities  by  introducing  the  cus* 
toms  of  civilized  warfare,  but  €ill  their  efforts 
were  fruitless.  Their  urgent  remonstrances,  their 
tardy  and  reluctant  acts  of  retaliation,  were  alike 
disregarded.  The  generals  of  the  queen  at  first, 
no  doubt,  imagined  that  in  the  exercise  of  their 
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inhuman  policy  they  were  playing  a  safe  game, 
that  they  were  treading  on  a  worm  that  had  not 
the  power  to  turn.  But  when  the  course  of 
events  had  enabled  the  Carlists  to  repay  blood  for 
blood,  and  to  punish  as  well  as  to  suffer,  the 
Cristinos,  whether  from  pride,  or  from  obstinacy, 
or  from  a  callous  indifierence,  persevered  in  their 
remorseless  course;  even  when  it  was  their  evi« 
dent  interest  to  be  humane,  they  preferred  to 
be  cruel,  and  continued  to  work  an  en^ne  that 
now  recoiled  upon  themselves,  till  it  may  be  said 
that  their  generals  destroyed  their  own  friends 
by  the  hands  of  their  enemies.  It  can  never 
be  too  often  repeated,  that,  on  the  part  of  the 
Carlist  generals,  measures  of  severity  were  re^ 
sorted  to  with  deep  reluctance,  and  from  unavoid- 
able necessity.  We  may  find  the  most  unex- 
ceptionable testimony  to  their  humanity  in  the 
expressive  silence  of  their  opponents.  They  are 
reproached  in  the  hostile  proclamations,  not  with 
cruelty,  but  with  treason  and  rebellion.  They 
are  denounced  and  threatened  with  every  form 
of  vengeance,  not  for  abusing  the  rights  of  war, 
but  for  waging  war  at  all.  The  queen's  gene- 
rals had  not  the  impudence  to  inveigh  against 
severities  which  they  had  themselves  provoked, — 
severities  which  they  could  at  any  time  have 
put  an  end  to  by  putting  an  end  to  their  own. 

On  the  present  occasion  Zumalacarregui  hav- 
ing an  act  of  just  retaliation  to  perform,  gave  it. 
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as  far  as  was  in  his  power,  the  grave  and  deli- 
berate  character  of  a  judicial  retribution.     He 
sent  to  the  nearest  Cristino  authority  a  formal 
notice  that  he  should  order  O'Donnel  and  other 
officers  and  men  to  be  shot,  by  way  of  requital 
for  the  execution  of  a  certain  number  of  Car- 
Ksts,  whose  cases  he  specified.    When  this  rer 
solution  was  announced  to  the  unfortunate  pri- 
soners, O'Donnel's  firmness  forsook  him.      He 
burst  into  tears,  and  with  earnest  and  repeated 
supplications    intreated   Zumalacarregui    to    re- 
verse his  sentence.     The  latter  was  all  but  over- 
come.    He  was  moved  by  the  youth  and '  name 
of  the  suppliant,  and  felt  a  soldier's  reluctance 
to  extinguish  a  title  which   had  been  won  on 
the  field  of  battle  in  an  honourable  cause.    While 
he  was  yet  wavering  between  his  natural  feel- 
ings and  the  conviction  of  his  dreadful  duty,  he 
was  informed  that  O'Donnel  offered  a  large  sum 
for  his  release.     This  unfortunate  message  sealed 
the  prisoner's  doom ;  Zumalacarregui  was  now  in- 
flexible.   When  it  was  represented  that  the  sum 
offered  was  to  supply  the  wants  of  his  half-naked 
soldiers,  he  proudly  replied,  that  his  troops  would 
never  consent  to  clothe  themselves  with  the  price 
of  blood.    After  having  been  allowed  ample  time 
for  his  last  arrangements,  young  O'Donnel,  with 
six  officers  and  as  many  privates,  was  led  out 
and  shot.    Before  they  proceeded  to  the  place 
of  execution,  the  unhappy  sufferers  acknowledg- 
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ed  that  the  same  death  would  have  been  the 
doom  of  Zumalacarregui^  had  he  fallen  into  Que- 
sada's  power. 

Scenes  like  that  which  has  just  been  described 
were  beheld  by  the  officers  of  the  queen  with 
barbarous  indifference,  and  left  no  effect  behind. 
It  was  otherwise  with  Zumalacarregui.  His  con- 
science was  satisfied  by  the  dear  warrant  of  an 
imperious  necessity ;  but  his  feelings  were  deeply 
affected  by  the  bloody  tragedy  in  which  he  had 
been  compelled  to  act  a  principal  part.  Persons 
who  were  on  the  spot  assert  that,  for  some  time 
after  these  executions,  his  sleep  was  broken  and 
restless,  and  his  pale  and  haggard  countenance 
bore  testimony  to  the  internal  conflict  which  he 
had  undergone.  It  is  now  time  to  resume  the 
narratiye. 

After  the  action  at  Alsazua,  Quesada  formed  a 
junction  with  El  Pastor  and  Butron,  and  retired 
upon  Villafranca  de  Guipuscoa,  intending  to  pro-, 
ceed  to  Pamplona  by  the  circuitous  road  leading 
from  Tolosa.  In  passing  towards  Navarre,  the 
three  commanders  with  their  united  columns 
again  met  Zumalacarregui,  who,  aware  of  their 
plan,  had  posted  his  battalions  on  the  heights 
near  Areso ;  his  object  being  to  defend  the  defile 
commanding  the  entrance  into  the  valley  along 
which  the  road  runs  to  the  village  of  Irurzun,  in 
the  valley  of  Araquil,  the  point  which  Quesada 
was  desirous  of  gaining.    The  Cristinos,  who  had 
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preserved  their  artillery,  made  a  desperate  effort, 
and  the  Carlists  were  driven  from  their  posi- 
tions ;  but  for  several  hours  continued  to  impede 
the  progress  of  their  enemies  as  well  as  the  con- 
figuration of  the  heights,  and  a  short  supplj 
of  ammunition,  would  admit,  without  quitting 
the  high  ground.  The.  Cristinos  fought  theiv 
way  to  the  Vitoria  road,  and,  after  losmg  a  consi- 
derable number  of  men,  reached  Pamplona.  Al- 
though the  viceroy  succeeded  in  regaining  the 
Navarrese  capital  after  two  rencontres,  neither  of 
which  was  of  his  own  seeking,  and  eventually 
found  shelter  within  his  strong  hold,  he  was  the 
greatest  sufferer  owing  to  his  disproportionate 
loss.  He  had  been  obliged  to  fight  under  great 
disadvantage;  and  the  sight  of  his  numerous 
wounded  dismayed  his  partisans,  convinced  them 
of  the  serious  nature  of  the  contest,  and  showed 
the  increasing  strength  of  the  enemy.  After  es- 
corting Quesada  to  a  place  of  safety.  El  Pastor 
and  Butron  returned  to  their  own  districts. 

The  Kscayan  Carlists  seconded  the  exertions  of 
their  brethren  in  Navarre.  Zavala  pressed  the 
Cristinos  posted  at  Guernica  so  hard  that  Espar- 
tero,  whom  Colonel  Iriarte  and  General  Bene- 
dicto  with  three  thousand  men  had  in  vain  en- 
deavoured to  relieve,  left  the  place  at  midnight 
without  beat  of  drum  or  sound  of  trumpet,  and 
passing  through  Bermeo,  where  out  of  revenge  he 
seized  twenty-nine  Carlists,  reached  Bilboa  on  the 
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26th  February.  Here  he  was  joined  by  the  two 
ocdumns  which  had  marched  out  to  his  relief^  and 
found  himself  at  the  head  of  seven  thousand  men, 
though  the  day  before  he  had  allowed  Zavala  to 
take  quiet  possession  of  Guernica. 

In  Aragon  the  efforts  of  the  Cariists  were  not 
successful.  Camicer,  who  in  spite  of  Espeleta's 
vigilance  had  succeeded  in  raismg  his  band  to 
fifteen  hundred  men»  formed  the  project  of  pene^ 
trating  into  Catalonia,  and  directing  his  march  to* 
wards  Tarragona,  in  the  hope  of  opening  a  new 
field  of  action  and  obtaining  additional  resources. 
Near  Mayals,  eight  leagues  and  a  half  from  Le- 
rida,  he  was  met  by  General  CarataM,  sent  for- 
ward by  Llauder  with  a  competent  force  to  de- 
fend the  principality  on  the  side  of  Aragon.  The 
Carlists  were  unable  to  stand  their  ground  in  the 
presence  of  regulars,  and  three  hundred  of  them 
were  put  to  the  sword,  among  whom  were  several 
clergymen  and  officers  who  fought  with  desperate 
resolution.  Camicer  crossed  the  Segre,  and  es- 
caped with  a  small  body  of  horse  and  a  few  in- 
fantry ;  at  the  head  of  whom  he  retraced  his  steps 
to  Lower  Aragon,  hotly  pursued.*    Linares,  who 

^Carnicer,  a  young  wAragonese  of  good  family,  elegant 
manners,  and  an  amiable  disposition,  was  a  royalist  in  1821,  and 
a  ci^>tain  in  an  in&ntry  regiment  at  Malaga  when  the  death  of 
Ferdinand  YII.  was  announced.  True  to  his  principles,  and 
eager  for  promotion,  he  resolved  to  join  the  Carlist  cause ;  and, 
assembling  a  few  confidential  friends,  communicated  his  project 
to  them  in  few  words,  concluding  by  saying,.  *<  I  will  either 
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had  been  sent  by  Espeleta  to  the  frontiers  of 
Navarre,  occupied  a  position  in  the  vicinity  of. 
Lumbier,  which  served  as  a  diversion  in  favour  of 
Quesada.  Colond  Eraso  was  sent  to  act  against 
him,  and  succeeded  in  driving  him  into  his  en-; 
tt^nchments,  with  the  loss  of  fifty  prisoners. 

Notwithstanding  Camicer's  reverse,  the  Carlists 
were  full  of  hope  and  perseverance.  Although 
destitute  of  arms  and  supplies,  they  felt  that  they 
visibly  gained  streqgth,  and  the  moral  effect  of 
Quesada's  failures  daily  became  more  observable 
in  all  the  provinces.  Their  battalions  improved 
in  discipline,  and  acquired  fresh  confidence  every 
time  they  went  into  action.  Whole  districts, 
which  had  hitherto  remained  neutral,  now  openly 
proclaimed  Charles  V,  and  placed  themselves  un- 
der the  control  of  the  juntas  acting  in  his  name. 
Thus  encouraged,  the  Carlists  no  longer  avoided 

lose  my  head  or  gain  a  general's  sash."  Availing  himself  of  the 
earliest  opportunity,  and  attended  by  half  a  dozen  comrades,  he 
proceeded  to  his  native  province,  and  organized  the  band  with 
which  he  entered  Catalonia,  one  of  the  most  daring  enterprises 
that  can  be  imagined,  if  the  state  of  the  principality  and  Ara- 
gon  at  the  time  are  considered.  His  subsequent  efforts  were 
disastrous ;  and,  after  the  dispersion  of  his  men,  he  was  taken 
at  the  bridge  of  Tudela,  disguised  as  a  muleteer,  and  endea- 
vouring to  pass  the  Cristino  sentinels  in  the  hope  of  entering 
Navarre  and  joining  Zumalacarregui.  He  had  crossed  the  long 
stone  bridge  of  seventeen  arches,  as  well  as  the  three  towers 
standing  upon  it,  when  he  was  recognised  by  a  drummer  from  a 
mole  upon  his  face  and  seized.  The  usual  fate  awaited  him. 
He  met  his  death  with  great  firmness,  and  told  his  execution- 
ers that  it  would  be  avenged.  Carnicer  was  an  officer  (^  great 
promise  and  an  excellent  disciplinarian. 
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tbeir  opponents,  but  acted  on  the  offensive  in  all 
directions ;  and  as  if  fortune  determined  to  punish\ 
the  arrogance  of  Quesada,  he  was  foiled  in  every 
enterprise.  In  Navarre,  Zumalacarregui,  after  de- 
feating in  battle  part  of  his  forces,  compelled 
the  rest  to  act  upon  the  defensive ;  while  Eraso 
guarded  the  French  frontier  and  secured  that 
intercourse  which,  to  a  certain  extent,  afforded 
supplies. 

In  Biscay,  Espartero,  harassed  by  Zavala  and 
Castor,  was  unable  to  prevent  the  Carlists  from 
drawing  men  and  rations  from  every  part  of  the 
lordship,  excepting  the  fortified  towns.  El  Fas- 
tor,  who  in  the  interval  had  been  named  military 
commander  of  Guipuscoa,  in  room  of  General 
Butron  transferred  to  Zamora,  had  vainly  at- 
tempted to  create  a  diversion  in  his  favour.  The 
guerrilla  chieftain  who,  in  the  month  of  January, 
caused  thousands  to  fly,  had  in  his  turn  been 
compelled  to  retreat ;  and  in  April  had  been  ob- 
liged to  hai^n  to  Navarre  to  assist  in  extricating 
Quesada  from  the  pursuit  of  Zumalacarregui. 
-The  magic  influence  of  El  Pastor^s  name  was  de- 
stroyed. His  countrymen  no  longer  deemed  him 
invincible,  and  manoeuvred  on  his  flanks,  or  oppos- 
ed his  march,  with  as  much  coolness  and  compo- 
sure as  if  they  had  to  deal  with  Espartero,  or  any 
of  the  other  new  men  whom  accident  had  brought 
forward,  and  who  had  never  rendered  themselves 
formidable. 

The  military  array  presented  to  the  Carlists 
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was,  however,  not  to  be  despised.  Quesada 
maintained  a  menacing  attitude  at  Pamplona; 
Osma  was  in  possession  of  Vitoria,  and,  as  far  as  be 
could,  Gohtrolled  Alava;  whilst  El  Pastor  over- 
awed Gruipuscoa,  and  Espartero  made  Bilboa  the 
basis  of  his  operations.  Towards  the  middle  of 
May,  the  Cristinos  had  in  the  northern  provinces 
a  force  of  15,000  regulars  and  SOOO  national 
guards;  but  not  deeming  this  sufficient,  and 
mortified  at  Quesada's  discomfitures,  tbe  Madrid 
government  ordered  down  all  the  disposable 
troops  in  Old  Castile  and  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Duero,  directing  part  of  the  Madrid  garrison 
to  take  up  positions  upon  the  Burgos  road  and 
cover  the  points  which  the  marching  columns 
had  left  unprotected.  As  many  as  two  thousand 
more  troops  were  also  forwarded  from  Vitoria  to 
Bilboa,  ,and  everything  indicated  that  the  war 
was  to  be  pushed  with  redoubled  vigour.  And 
yet  with  all  this  parade — with  the  fortified  towns 
in  her  possession,  supported  by  the  Quadruple 
treaty,  and  abundantly  supplied  with  anns  and 
money,  the  regent  was  unable  to  check  the  re- 
bellion ;  her  moral  strmgth  and  physical  force 
were  alike  unavailing,  and  tl^  military  operations 
of  her  generals  produced  as  little  effect  as  thdr 
threatening  prodamations  and  barbarous  punish- 
ments. 

As  if  determined  to  ^ow  that  the  king*s  ab- 
sence was  not  detrimental  to  his  cause,  the  Car- 
lists  prepared  for  manly  resistance.    Alava  joined 
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Biscay,  and  the  troops  which  they  could  furnish 
were  placed  under  Zavala's  orders;  while  Gui- 
puscoa,  which,  only  a  few  weeks  before,  the 
queen's  authorities  boasted  had  been  ''  cleared 
of  rebels/'  was  again  overrun  by  Carlist  bands. 
From  Irun  to  Tolosa  every  town  was  in  their 
possession.  Their  magistrates  levied  rations  and 
coUected  the  revenue  at  pleasure.  Their  co- 
lumns marched  from  one  province  to  another, 
without  molestation,  and  were  fed  upon  the  road 
by  the  ready  zeal  of  the  inhabitants.  At  every 
hamlet  their  approach  attracted  crowds  of  volun- 
teers, many  of  whom  were  necessarily  rejected 
for  want  of  arms ;  while  the  queen's  army  was 
scantily  recruited  by  reluctant  conscripts,  who 
took  the  first  opportunity  of  deserting  a  standard 
tvhich  they  had  been  forced  to  join.  In  Navarre 
and  the  Basque  provinces,  by  the  middle  of  May, 
the  Carlists  had  a  force  in  numbers  equal  to  that 
of  their  q^ponents,  and  armed  for  the  most  part 
with  weapons  wrested  from  their  enemies'  hands. 
One  third  of  this  force  had  joined  since  Quesada's 
defeat,  and  a  large  proportion  of  it  was  well 
organized  and  commanded  by  Zumalacarregui. 
Nor  w^e  the  Carlists  formidable  from  numbers 
alone.  Their  movements  were  as  systematically 
conducted  as  those  of  their  opponents,  then:  plans 
were  better  laid,  and  their  tactics  more  military : 
although,  six  months  before,  the  bands  assem* 
bled  in  the  interest  of  the  absent  king  could  not 
be  said  to  deserve  the  name  of  an  army. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Quesada  dismissed  and  Rodil  appointed.— ^uesada  enters  the 
Bastan.— Defeat  of  Lorenzo  at  the  Gulina  Pass. — Rodil  takes 
the  command.  —  His  savage  Proclamation.  —  Charles  V. 
reaches  Elizondo. — Is  enthusiastically  received. — Proceeds 
to  the  Interior. — ^Visits  Alsazua. — Issues  a  Proclamation.^ — 
Dines  on  a  drum-head.  —  Advances  towards  the  Ebro. — 
Rodil  avoids  Battle. — Zimialacarregui  assumes  the  offensive. 
— Defends  the  Pass  of  Artaza. — Advises  the  King  to  return 
to  Elizondo. — An  Assassin  discovered. — ^British  and  French 
Commissioners.  —  Rodil  seizes  Zumalacarregui's  child,  and 
the  French  Police  his  wife.  —  Declaration  of  British  and 
French  Governments. — Rodil's  pursuit  of  the  King. — The 
latter  proceeds  to  Biscay — Rodil  follows.—- Burning  of  the 
Convent  of  Aranzazu  and  treatment  of  the  Friars. 

Quesada  retained  his  head-quarters  at  Pam- 
plona, whence  he  only  made  occasional  excursions. 
His  late  losses  had  rendered  him  circumspect ;  and 
contenting  himself  with  venting  hi^  anger  upon 
the  clergy  and  issuing  proclamations,  every  line  of 
which  breathed  vengeance  and  extermination,  he 
increased  the  Carlist  party  by  the  evidence  of  his 
own  weakness  and  the  disgust  which  his  conduct 
was  so  well  calculated  to  excite.  In  Madrid  the 
campaign  which  had  just  closed  was  pronounced 
a  failure,  and  every  week*s  experience  convinced 
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the  queen  that,  unless  greater  efforts  were  made, 
she  would  only  fan  the  flame  that  she  sought  to 
extinguish.  She  accordingly  determined  to  as- 
semble 4iOfiOO  men  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Ebro,  to  sweep  everything  before  them  as  far  as 
the  frontier  line  of  France.  In  this  manner  her 
war-minister  expected  to  crush  the  rebellion  at  a 
single  blow.  The  division  which  had  been  acting 
in  Portugal  was  therefore  ordered  to  proceed  to 
the  north ;  and  its  commander,  Rodil,  appointed 
viceroy  of  Navarre  and  generalissimo  of  the 
northern  army.  Quesada,  who  was  displaced  by 
this  arrangement,  resumed  the  command  of  the 
guards. 

Flushed  with  the  success  of  his  bloodless  cam- 
paign in  Portugal,  Rodil  brought  with  him 
10,000  men  to  the  vicinity  of  Madrid,  where 
they  were  reviewed  by  the  queen,  and  the  ofiicers 
and  privates  rewarded  for  their  recent  exertions. 
He  then  hurried  off  to  the  north,  with  General 
Cordova  as  the  head  of  his  staff,  invested  with 
unlimited  powers,  and  furnished  with  what  he 
himself  thought  a  competent  force  to  execute  the 
trust  reposed  in  him.  No  general  ever  assumed 
a  command  with  greater  confidence  of  success ; 
the  failures  of  his  three  predecess(»«  only  added 
to  his  natural  arrogance.  In  the  mean  while, 
Quesada,  who  had  learned  what  was  going  on  at 
Madrid,  determined  to  make  an  effort  to  retrieve 
his  reputation,  and  accordingly  proceeded  to  the 
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valley  of  Bastati,  where  \m  sudden  appearance 
csreated  some  oonsternation,  and  the  junta  with- 
drew from  Elizondo  to  the  mountains.  His  po- 
sition was  soon  rendered  precarious  fay  Zomalacar- 
regui's  advance ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  Oraa's 
assistance^  the  viceroy  would  in  all  probatility 
have  been  blocked  up  in  the  valley,  the  outlets  of 
which  the  Carlists  were  on  the  point  of  seizing. 
Quesada  retired  towards  Guipuscoa  with  his  nine 
battalions  and  a  body  of  cavalry,  so  .closely  pur- 
sued, that  at  Vera  the  Carlists  partook  of  the 
rations  which  had  been  ordered  for  their  enemies. 
Aftar  making  fresh  combinations  to  keep  the 
road  to  France  open,  and  concerting  other  mea- 
sures with  his  commanders  in  Guipuscoa  and 
Biscay,  he  departed  for  Vitoria. 

Zumalacarregui  determined  to  avail  himself  of 
such  opportunities  as  Quesada's  attempt  to  re- 
ent^  Pamplona  might  pres«it>  and  with  this 
view  kept  his  position  at  Echarri-Aranaz.  B^e- 
ceiving  information  on  the  17th  June  that  the 
viceroy  had  reached  Salvatierra,  and  imagining 
that  he  would  not  venture  to  enter  the  Burunda 
without  the  aid  of  a  co-operating  force  from  Pam- 
plona, he  proceeded  with  eight  battalicms  by  a 
night  march  to  the  Gulina  pass^  which  overLooks 
the  capital  of  Navarre,  after  leaving  General 
Uranga  to  watch  Quesada,  and  directing  General 
Guibelalde  to  cover  the  Alavese  defiles;  hoping 
by  this    means  to    prevent    Lorenzb's  column. 
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amounting  to  four  thousand  infantry  and  five 
hundred  eavalry,  from  fnrming  a  junction  with 
tiiat  of  the  vioeroy.  Lorenzo,  sallying  from  Pam- 
plona next  morning,  moved  cautiously  up  towards 
the  main  road,  as  if  fearful  that  the  pass  was  in 
his  enemies'  hands ;  which  Zuinalacarregui  observ- 
ing, and  aware  that  no  time  was  to  be  lost,  pushed 
forward  and  commenced  the  attack.  The  Cris- 
tino  tirailleurs  were  driven  back  with  great  loss, 
when  their  main  body  making  a  retrograde  move- 
ment, took  up  a  position  upon  a  commanding 
height  near  the  road,  leaving  a  strong  detachment 
in  advance  with  a  field-piece,  from  which  a  gall- 
ing fire  was  opened  upon  the  Carlists. 

Zumalacarregui  cnrdered  this  hill  to  be  carried 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet ;  and,  observing  that 
the  troops  entrusted  with  this  duty  b^an  to  fire 
befoie  they  had  reached  the  summit,  he  sent  woql 
to  the  commander  that  if  he  wasted  another  car- 
tridge he  would  have  him  shot.  The  hill  was 
stormed,  and  the  gun  taken.  The  fugitives  re- 
tired to  another  position  and  were  again  dis- 
lodged. Lorenzo  now  concentrated  his  troops 
and  occupied  a  rising  ground  nearer  to  Fam- 
plona;  but  the  Carlists  allowed  him  no  respite. 
Several  intrepid  attacks  were  made  upon  this  po- 
sitioD  and  bravely  resisted;  till  at  length,  after 
great  loss  on  both  sides,  the  Cristinos  reluctantly 
gave  way.  This  was  the  hardest  fighting  to 
which  the  Caiiists  had  hitherto  been  exposed ;  and 
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officers  on  the  spot  affirm,  that  never  before  had 
the  enemy  stood  so  firm,  and  been  so  gallantly 
attacked.  Zumalacarregui,  who  was  in  the  hottest 
part  of  the  last  charge,  literally  shed  tears  of  joy 
when  he  witnessed  the  intrepidity  with  which  his 
men  rushed  upon  the  disciplined  masses  of  the 
enemy.  He  had  Navarrese,  Guipuscoans  and 
Alavese  on  the  ground ;  this  was  the  first  occa* 
sion  of  any  moment  on  which  they  acted  toge- 
ther, and,  as  if  fighting  for  the  honour  of  their 
respective  provinces,  they  vied  with  one  another 
in  daring  deeds. 

This  aiFair  deserves  more  than  ordinary  notice. 
It  was  the  second  time  the  Cristinos  felt  the  full 
efiect  of  the  bayonet  wielded  with  the  strong 
arm  of  the  mountaineer,  and  they  received  a  les- 
son which  they  never  afterwards  forgot.  The 
heroic  valour  displayed  on  the  18th  June,  within 
half  an  hour's  march  of  Pamplona,  by  newly 
formed  troops,  scantily  provided  with  the  ele- 
ments of  war,  and  till  then  almost  strangers  to 
each  other,  prepared  the  way  for  those  decisive 
events  which  destroyed  the  queen's  dominion 
in  the  northern  provinces.  Zumalacarregui  had 
with  him  Generals  Eraso,  Gomez,  and  Ituralde, 
who  ably  seconded  his  exertions.  During  the 
whole  of  the  day  the  Carlists  were  the  assailants ; 
and  when  the  nature  of  the  ground  and  other  cir- 
cumstances are  considered,  among  which  the  want 
of  artillery  ought  not  to  be  overlooked,  thi&  ac- 
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tion,  intended,  as  it  would  almost  seem,  to  strike 
awe  into  the  breasts  of  the  enemy,  will  appear  as 
brilliant  as  it  was  successfu].  In  it  Lorenzo's 
column,  fresh  from  its  quarters  and  confident  of 
victory,  was  driven  back,  with  the  loss  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  men  killed  on  the  spot.  Learn- 
ing that  Quesada  was  rapidly  coming  up  on  his 
rear  with  five  thousand  men,  the  Carlist  leader 
withdrew  without  molestation,  his  battalions  hav- 
ing scarcely  another  round  to  fire.  In  the  inter- 
val, Uranga  having  observed  that,  after  gaining; 
the  high  ground,  Quesada  sent  back  to  Salvatierra 
five  hundred  infantry,  sixty  horse,  and  two  field- 
pieces,  attacked  them ;  and,  after  a  smart  contest, 
took  the  cannon,  and  drove  the  fugitives  into  the 
stronghold  towards  which  their  steps  were  di- 
rected. These  two  affairs  gave  the  Carlists  an 
accession  of  five  hundred  muskets,  by  no  means 
the  most  trifling  part  of  the  va]ue  attached  to  the 
advantages  gained. 

The  Cristinos.  entered  Pamplona,  and,  after  lin- 
gering for  some  time  on  the  hills,  the  Carlists 
resumed  their  old  quarters  on  the  Vitoria  road. 
The  hardships  which  they  endured,  their  perse- 
verance, and  the  rapidity  with  which  they  moved 
over  the  most  difiicult  ground,  astonished  Que- 
sada, who,  by  dear-bought  experience,  had  at 
length  discovered  that  he  was  not  contending 
against  hordes  of  besotted  fanatics  armed  in  a 
contemptible  cause,  but  men  of  stout  hearts  and 
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Strong  heads^  perfect  in  discipline  and  organiza- 
tion,  headed  by  daring  and  adventurous  leaders, 
full  of  loyalty  and  patriotism,  and  capable  of  com- 
peting with  the  best  of  his  own  officers.  This 
was,  however,  Quesada's  last  opportunity  of  dis- 
playing his  skill  and  prowess  in  defence  of  his 
viceroyalty.  His  successor  rapidly  approached 
the  Ebro,  and  the  days  of  his  command  were  now 
numbered.  The  contest  was  about  to  become 
more  active,  and,  if  possible,  to  assume  a  more 
savage  aspect  Both  parties  bestirred  themselves, 
as  they  severally  thought,  for  the  final  struggle; 
the  Cristinos  by  concentrating  themselves  in  rea- 
diness to  execute  their  new  commander's  plans, 
sukd  the  Carlists  by  adding  to  the  numba^  of 
their  gallant  little  army. 

On  the  6th  July  Rodil  arrived  at  Pamplona,  at 
the  head  of  six  thousand  fresh  troops,  and,  as  a 
foretaste  of  what  might  be  expected  from  him, 
levied  a  heavy  contribution  upon  the  chapter.  On 
the  third  day  ^he  took  the  field,  and,  dividing  his 
army  into  three  columns,  proceeded  to  Puente 
de  la  Reyna,  Estella,  and  Lerin,  in  the  heart  of 
Navarre,  establishing  his  head-quarters  at  Men- 
davia,  a  central  position,  renowned  for  warlike 
deeds  in  olden  times,  and  particularly  remembered 
as  the  spot  upon  which,  in  1507i  Cassar  Borja, 
son  of  Pope  Alexander  VI,  was  murdered  by  the 
soldiers  of  the  Constable  of  Navarre.  On  his  ar- 
rival he  published  a  proclamation,  in  which  he 
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tells  the  Navarrese  and  Basques,  that  ^^  he  should 
be  wanting  to  what  he  owed  to  Grod  and  to  the 
natund  sentiments  of  the  que^i-regent,  if  at  the 
moment  of  unsheathing  the  sword  to  smite  inex* 
orably  those  who  persevered  in  their  rebellion,  he 
did  not  raise  his  voice  to  save  them  from  ruin 
and  extermination."  He  then  extols  the  good 
effects  cf  the  quadripartite  treaty ;  says  that  the 
campaign  in  Portugal  was  brought  to  a  dose  in  a 
few  di^s;  that  Don  Carlos  had  been  driven  into 
retirement,  far  from  the  Peninsula ;  and  that  all 
those  who  in  Portugal  followed  th6  banner  of 
usurpation  had  submitted  and  been  disarmed; 
and,  aft^  holding  forth  the  threat  that  the  British 
and  French  governments  were  by  solemn  treaty 
bound  to  aid  in  the  pacification  of  the  Peninsula, 
he  advises  those  whom  he  addresses  to  submit  to 
the  queen's  demency. 

At  the  very  moment  that  Rodil  prodaimed 
Charles  V.  a  distant  fugitive,  that  prince  was  ac- 
tually in  Spain.  He  had  left  London  secretly, 
passed  through  France  in  disguise,  and  under 
a  feigned  name  crossed  the  frontier  undiscovered ; 
and  on  the  9th  of  July,  the  day  on  which  Rodil's 
prodamation  was  dated,  arrived  at  Elizondo. 
Thus,  at  the  very  moment  that  the  provinces 
were  about  to  be  invaded  by  what  appeared  an 
overwhelming  force,  Charles  V.  trusted  himself  to 
the  loyalty  of  the  inhabitants,  and  was  received 
as  such  heroic  confidence  deserved.    All  ranks 
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vied  with  one  another  in  their  expressions  of 
zeal  for  his  service  and  veneration  for  his  dia- 
racter;  on  all  sides  they  flocked  with  joy  and 
enthusiasm  round  a  prince  who  had  scorned  the 
bribes  of  England,  deceived  the  vigilance  of 
France,  and,  true  to  his  promise,  had  come  among^ 
them  to  animate  their  courage  and  share  their 
dangers. .  He  had  brought  with  him  neither  arms 
nor  treasure,  and  he  was  attended  only  by  a 
single  companion ;  but  the  moral  effect  produced 
by  his  bold  enterprise  more  than  doubled  his 
strength.  Every  part  of  the  provinces  but  those 
occupied  by  the  enemy  was  a  scene  of  popular 
exultation.  By  day,  the  hills  and  valleys  re- 
ebhoed  his  name;  by  night,  the  humblest  cot- 
tage in  the  wildest  recesses  of  the  Pyrenees  had 
a  bonfire  blazing  before  its  door.  The  universal 
burst  of  popular  joy,  the  fervent  testimonies  of 
loyal  devotion  with  which  his  presence  was  every- 
where hailed,  must  have  more  than  repaid 
Charles  V.  for  all  the  persecutions  that  he  had 
suffered,  for  all  the  hardships  and  dangers  that 
he  was  yet  to  undergo. 

Almost  immediately  after  his  arrival  on  the 
Spanish  territory,  Charles  V.  set  out  for  Na- 
varre, and  on  the  14th  reached  AlsazulB^  the 
scene  of  Quesada's  recent  defeat.  Here  he  pub- 
lished a  proclamation;  in  which  he  told  the  inha^ 
bitants  of  the  northern  provinces  that  he  came 
among  them  to  fulfil  the-  duties  of  gratitude^ 
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promising  to  omit  nothing  that  could  procure 
them  the  benefits  of  peace,  and  the  advantages 
of  a  government  at  once  energetic  and  paternal, 
and  declaring  that  at  every  hazard  he  would  at- 
tempt to  conquer  that  which  belonged  to  him 
of  right.  Here  he  was  made  acquainted  with 
more  of  the  officers  and  men  who  had  defended 
his  cause  with  so  much  devotion  and  persever- 
ance. He  mixed  with  all  classes,  deplored  their 
losses,  and  promised  to  befriend  them  to  the 
utmost  of  his  power.  The  privates  flocked 
around  him,  and  to  all  he  addressed  words  of 
hope  and  consolation.  He  inquired  into  the 
state  of  their- food  and  clothing;  and  to  show 
that  he  was  ready  to  share  both  their  dangers 
and  their  privations,  he  dined  on  a  drum-head 
with  a  Navarrese  banner  spread  over  it  in  th^ 
mess-room  of  one  of  the  battalions,  partaking  of 
the  very  dish  which  the  men  had  cooked  for 
themselves.'  After  this  repast  he  went  over  the 
ground  upon  which  Quesada's  corps  d^ilite  had 
been  put  to  flight  by  his  armed  peasants,  and 
heard  with  delight  the  report  which  his  gallant 
captain  gave  him,  as  he  sketched  his  plans  and 
explained  the  manoeuvres  of  the  day. 

On  the  20th,  Charles  V.  passed  on  to  Santa 
Cruz  de  Campezb,  near  the  Ega  and  con- 
fines of  Navarre,  while  Rodil  occupied  conti- 
guous positions,  and  Espartero,  at  the  head  of 
four  thousand  men,  held  Onate,  supported  by 
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El  Fafltor  and  Colonel  Carrera,  who  iidyahced  to 
Salvatienra.  In  the  oentre  of  thifi  overwhehniiig 
force  Charles  V.  confidently  awaited  the  couise 
of  events,  protected  only  hy  eleven;  battalions 
of  volunteers^  without  cavalty^  artillery,  or  more 
ammunitioa  than  his  men  had  in  their  pouehes. 
Notwithstanding  thein  encnrmous  supmority  and 
vaunted  preparations^  the  Cristino^  did  not  veDp- 
ture  to  attack. .  Rodil  cautiously  shunned  being 
drawn  into  a  contest,  and  more  than  a  fortnight 
waa  spent  without  a  blow  being  struck  by  either 
party.  The  viceroy  then  betook  himself  to 
Estella^  a  town  advantageously  situated  on  tfab 
Ega^  hoping  that  the:  Cairlists  would  descend  to 
the  valleys^  where  his  cavalry  and  artillery  could 
act.  Observing,  this  hesitation^  Zumalaoarregui 
resolved  to  assume  the  offensive ;  and  pushing  a 
strong  detachment  to  PiedramiUera,  as  if  threab- 
ening  to  twin  Rodil's  left  on  the  side  of  Viaha 
and  Los  Aroos,  he  tmnsferred  his  head-quurters 
to  Eulate,  in  the  Uppei' Aniescoas,  in  the.  front 
of  his  enemy. 

This  daring  movement,  at  a  moment  when 
Bodil  thought  that  the  king  and  his  captain  pro*- 
posed  to  cross  the  Ebro  and  enter  Castile,  per- 
plex^ the  qixeen's  commanders.  To  some  this 
sudden  descent  from  the  high  ground  had  the 
appearance  of  a  retreat;  and  even  Rodil  himself 
imagined  that  the  Carlists,  despairing  of  success 
with  so  fcnmidable  an  array  around  them,  were 
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disposed  to  abandon  the  struggle.  The  viceroy 
made  fresh  arrangements,  and  the  three  columns 
commanded  by  Lopez,  Oraa,  and  Lorenzo,  chang- 
ed fronts,  while  he  himself  occupied  the  villages' 
of  the  Lower  Amescoas  with  seven  thousand  in- 
fantry and  two  hundred  horse.  Zumalacarr^ui 
now  saw  that  by  a  single  demonstration  he  had 
disconcerted  the  plan^  of  his  opponents,  and  be- 
gan to  calculate  the  advantages  which  he  could 
derive  from  his  own  altered  position.  Judging 
that  Rodil,  upon  whose  camp  he  was  at  the  mo- 
ment looking  down,  would  not  decline  a  ren- 
contre if  the  opportunity  presented  itself,  he 
took  post  wit^  four  Navarrese  and  two  Guipus* 
coan  battalions  near  the  defile  of  Artaza,  which 
connects  the  two  valleys ;  and,  sending  down  the 
road  a  few  picked  companies,  attacked  the  Cris-^ 
tino  outposts.  This  brought  out  Rodil,  who 
put  his  whole  column  in  motion.  His  advance 
pursued  the  Carlists  up  the  acclivity  till  they 
reached  the  defile,  and  felt  the  fire  of  the  con^ 
cealed  battalions.  Twice  did  the  viceroy  urge 
on  the  attack,  and  as  often  were  his  men  re- 
pulsed at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  His  best 
troops  were  ordered  up,  and,  notwithstanding 
their  numbers,  found  it  impossible  to  dislodge 
their  opponents. 

This  aflair  was  highly  creditable  to  Zumala*- 
carregui,  and  more  than  ever  convinced  his  rival 
that  he  had  a  formidable  enemy  to  contend  witlu 
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The  service  being  extremely  arduous,  the  Car- 
list  leader  wished  his  royal  master  to  return  to 
Elizondo,  and  avoid  the  fatigue  of  forced  marches 
on  foot,  the  mountain  paths  being  often  imprac- 
ticable for  horses,  and  sometimes  utterly  devoid 
even  of  the  meanest  shelter.  He  was  induced 
the  more  strongly  to  press  for  this  separation,  as 
he  had  experienced  that  the  king's  presence  ob- 
structed his  own  operations.  His  majesty  acqui- 
esced, and  then  it  was  that  he  traversed  the  road 
between  Vitoria  and  Pamplona  unmolested.  His 
whole  circuit  resembled  a  triumphal  procession, 
and  nothing  could  equal  the  enthusiasm  which 
burst  forth  on  all  sides.  The  pedjple  from  dis- 
tant hamlets  flocked  to  the  road- side,  and  in  the 
towns  he  was  received  by  thousands  who  joined 
the  swelling  train  with  banners  waving  to  the 
winds.  The  temples  devoted  to  divine  worship 
resounded  with  the  chaunts  of  joy  and  thanks- 
giving. Women  threw  their  mantillas,  and,  men 
their  vests,  upon  the  path  which  he  was  about  to 
tread,  and  preserved  them  as  a  sort  of  relic. 

In  this  excursion  one  of  the  king's  objects  was, 
no  doubt,  to  see  the  effect  which  his  presence 
might  produce  upon  the  men  who  had  been 
lately  employed  against  him  in  Portugal.  Find- 
ing, however,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  spare 
the  effusion  of  blood,  he  ordered  all  the  youths 
to  be  armed ;  and,  as  muskets  could  not  be  pro- 
cured, directions  were  given  to  manufacture  as 
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many  pikes  as  possible.  Every  preparation  was 
made  for  the  impending  struggle,  and  the  young 
men  emulously  flew  to  the  points  whither  they 
were  summoned  to  receive  military  instruction. 
On  the  25th  July,  a  confidential  intimation  was 
sent  to  the  junta  at^Elizondo,  that  a  person 
would  shortly  arrive  who  had  been  bribed  to 
assassinate  Charles  V.  by  the  moderate  reward 
of  twenty  thousand  francs.  Some  days  after- 
wards the  man  made  his  appearance,  dressed  in 
a  smock-frock,  such  as  is  worn  at  St.  Sebas- 
tian's, and  solicited  a  personal  interview  with  the 
king.  After  a  conversation  between  him  and 
the  junta,  with  a  refusal  on  his  part  either  to 
give  his  name  or  country,  he  was  searched,  and 
the  weapon  i/fith  which  he  proposed  to  do  the 
horrid  deed  found  upon  him.  The  impression 
which  this  base  and  extraordinary  project  pro- 
duced among  those  who  were  attached  to  their 
legitimate  monarch,  may  be  easily  imagined. 

Rodil's  precautions,  even  in  the  outset  of  the 
campaign,  were  remarkable;  he  seemed  to  con- 
sider himself  unsafe  unless  when  in  good  posi- 
tions. Besides  holding  Pamplona  as  a  cover  to 
his  movements,  he  ordered  Puente  de  la  Reyna 
to  be  fortified,  as  being  more  centrical  and  bet- 
ter calculated  to  keep  the  Navarrese  in  check; 
at  the  same^time  directing  block-houses  and  other 
light  fortifications  to  be  constructed  on  the  lead- 
ing positions  and  connecting  points  of  the  Basque 
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provinces.  Having  been  named  Marquess  of  Ro- 
dil,  he  issued  a  proclamation  on  the  5th  of  Au- 
gusty  in  which  he  says,  that,  "  after  employing 
all  possible  means  of  clemency,  he  is  convinced 
that  severe  chastisement  alone  can  put  an  end 
to  the  rebel  faction ;  wherefore  he  decrees,  Ist, 
that  every  one  found  in  the  ranks  of  the  rebels 
shall  be  shot  as  soon  as  taken;  Snd^  those  who 
supply  arms,  favour  their  attempts,  or  obey  their 
summons,  shall  be  equally  shot,"  &c.  This  edict 
is  dated  Pamplona,  and  the  strictest  orders  were 
circulated  to  carry  it  into  full  e£fect.  Zumala- 
carregui  kept  his  eye  steadfastly  upon  the  viceroy^ 
and  was  so  well  served  by  the  intelligent  pea- 
santry, that  he  had  the  earliest  information  of 
all  the  movements  projected  by  hh  opponents. 
Although  changing  his  positions  almost  every  day> 
either  for  the  convenience  of  subsisting  his  troops^ 
or  harassing  the  enemy,  the  hopes  of  Spain  being 
in  his  keeping,  he  deemed  it  proper  to  be  near 
at  hand,  and  to  use  every  precaution  in  order 
that  his  royal  master's  safety  migbt  not  be  en- 
dangered. 

Rodil  seemed  to  derive  encouragement  in  his 
bloody  career  from  the  presence  of  a  British  com- 
missioner at  his  head-quarters.  Colonel  St.  Yon 
had  also  been  despatched  thither  from. the  Frendi 
war-office,  with  such  plans  and  maps  as  might 
facilitate  the  yiceroy's  movements  in  Navarre. 
Vengeance  for  the  moment,  however,  was  Rodil's 
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favourite  pursuit.  His  miUtaiy  porojects^-^ven 
h]3  own  honour,  were  foi:gott«i.  In  aocordanee 
with  that  policy  which  dictated  his « decree,  and 
not  venturing  to  meet  Zumalacarrqrui  in  his  na^ 
tural  defences,  the  queen's  vicega:^nt  determined 
to  assail  his  paternal  feelings,  in  the  hope  of  de- 
terring him  from  .retaining  the  command  of  the 
X^ailist  armj.  Zumalacarregui,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, left  his  family  at  Pamplona  when  ^he  set 
out  for  Xios  Arcos,  and  the  last  words  he  heard 
from  an  affectionate  wife  were,  ^^  They  will  not 
harm  our  children."  This  expression  seemed  to 
betray  those  fears  which  she  endeavoured  to  con- 
ceal. She  had  been  able  to  withdraw  from  the 
fortress  with  her  two  elder  children,  leaving  the 
youngest,  an  infant  six  months  old,  behind  at 
nurse.  This  innocent  babe  Rodil  now  seized, 
and  placed  it  as  a  hostage  in  a  foundling  hos- 
pital, with  his  characteristic  brutality  threatening 
its  life  as  a  warning  to  the  parents. 

Madame  Zumalacarr^ui  having  removed  her 
two  children  to  Ainhoa,  on  the  French  territory, 
as  a  place  of  srfety,  repaired  thither  to  embrace 
them,  when  the  French  police  seized  and  sent  her  ' 
as  a  prisoner  to  Bayonne.  With  all  the  indignant 
feeling  of  an  heroic  mother  she  addressed  a  com- 
plaint to  Greneral  Harispe,  in  which  is  the  follow- 
ing passage :  "  I  was  at  Urdach  with  my  children 
when  I  heard  that  General  Kodil  was  approach- 
ing the  place.    Alone  I  might  have  braved  the 
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dangers  which  threatened  me^  but  I  was  afraid 
to  expose  my  unfortunate  children.  I  knew  that 
but  lately  Rodil,  trampling  under  foot  every  prin- 
ciple of  humanity,  wished  to  shoot  at  Pamplona  a 
child  whose  only  crime  consisted  in  owing  its  ex- 
istence to  me.  I  did  not  hesitate  for  a  moment 
to  send  my  two  remaining  children  into  France. 
Already  they  had  enjoyed  for  two  days  that  hos- 
pitality due  to  misfortune  in  the  commune  of 
Ainhoa,  when  events  determined  me  to  remove 
to  a  greater  distance  from  the  French  frontier; 
but  the  sacrifice  was  too  great  for  my  strength, 
and  I  determined  to  join  my  children  in  France.*** 
It  now  -became  apparent  that  Rodil  contem- 
plated some  grand  design,  which  called  away  his 
attention  from  that  part  of  the  country  which  he 
had  previously  wished  to  convert  into  the  theatre 
of  the  war,  and  where  he  had  been  at  infinite  pains 
to  raise  adequate  fortifications.  Finding  that  the 
king  had  taken  up  his  residence  at  EUzondo,  only 
eight  leagues  from  Pamplona  and  dose  to  the 
French  frontiers,  he  determined  to  pursue  him 
and  hunt  him  down,  as  he  had  done  in  PortugaL 
He  was  the  more  desirous  of  directing  a  vigorous 

*  On  a  representatiop  of  the  case  being  submitted  to  the 
government  in  Paris,  the  wife  of  the  Carlist  chieftain  was  re- 
leased; but  the  circumstances  of  the  whole  affair  may  be  taken 
as  a  good  specimen  of  the  influence  whicli  the  Cristino  agents 
exercised  over  the  French  authorities ;  and  if  public  opinion 
brands  not  such  doings  as  these  with  infamy,  there  exists  no 
redress  when  functionaries  are  themselves  the  perpetrators* 
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effort  against  the  liberty  of  Charles.  V .  from  the 
hmts  which  the  Marquess  de  Miraflores  had  con- 
veyed to  him  in  a  despatch^  dated  London,  July 
88th,  in  which  the  ambassador  informs  the  vice- 
roy that  **  the  moment  he  became  acquainted 
with  the  flight  of  the  Pretender  from  London,  he 
required  from  the  English  government  a  declara- 
tion concerning  the  treaty  of  the  SSnd  of  April, 
and  received  for  answer  an  assurance  that  the 
British  and  French  governments  considered  that 
the  object  of  the  quadruple  alliance  had  not  been 
accomplished  — that  consequently  it  remained  in 
full  force — and  that  its  articles,  worded  for  the 
state  in  which  Portugal  then  was,  should  now  be 
extended  and  applied  to  the  new  circumstances 
which  had  arisen."  Convinced  by  this  communica- 
tion that  the  ill  success  of  their  schemes  had  only 
exasperated  the  feelings  of  spite  'and  malevolence 
which  the  French  and  English  governments  en- 
'  tertained  towards  Charles  V,  Rodil  put  his  troops 
hastily  in  motion,  and  took  the  road  to  the  valley 
of  Bastan.  Charles  V,  the  junta,  and  principal 
inhabitants  removed  to  the  mountains.  On  reach- 
ing the  defile  of  Velate,  the  key  of  the  valley  on 
the  side  of  Navarre,  Rodil  paused  as  he  contem- 
plated the  scene  beneath  him.  From  the  summit 
upon  which  he  stood,  he  beheld  a  long  and  wide 
valley,  surrounded  by  high  and  difiicult  ridges^ 
and  with  only  one  outlet  in  the  direction  of  Vera 
and   Irun.    The  descent  was  easy — nothing  to 
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tobstruet  his  progresa;  .but  lie  oould  9ot  help 
•thinkiDg  that,  if  iie  enta^ed,  it  would  be.extremely 
difficult  to  retrace  his  steps  the  moment  the  two 
passes  w«*e  dosed  against  him.  It  is  thou^t 
that  this  plan  of  entrapping  the  viceroy  was  con- 
certed between  the  king  and  his  oaptain  before 
they  separated.  If  so,  the  sacrifice  made  by  the 
ibrmer  was  heroic,  from  the  personal  hazard  which 
he  was  about  to  run.  The  Cristino  commander 
was,  however,  too  wary  to  fall  into  the  snare,  and, 
suddenly  facing  round,  he  took  up  a  position  on 
.the  heights  of  Velate  and  Lecumbari;  while  Zu- 
tmalacarregui  was  at  their  bsuse,  in  the  valley  of 
Ulzfuna,  between  him  and  Pamplona. 

Such  were  the  respective  positions  of  the  con- 
tending parties  on  the  9th  of  AuguBt,  when  the 
ulterior,  plans  of  the  Carlists  began  to  be  deve- 
loped. Whilst  Rodil's  attention  was  drawn  to^ 
wards  the  frontier  valleys.  Brigadier  ViUareal 
xapidly  crossed  the  £bro,  entered  Haro,  a  town  in 
La  Rioja,  of  eight  thousand  inhjibitants,  and  took 
itwo  hundred  urbanos,  who  willingly  gave  up 
their  muskets.  In  several  parts  of  the  provinces 
convoys  were  captured,  and  by  these  valuable  ac- 
quisitions the  Carlists  increased  their  stock  of 
arms.  Foiled  in  the  hope  of  entangling  Rodil  in 
the  Bastan  valley,  Charles  V.  crossed  the  moun- 
tains with  Eraso's  division,  and  suddenly  ap- 
pearing above  Onate,  where  Eqmrtero  was  posted 
with  three  thousand  men,  the  latter  withdrew  to 
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Segura.  After  taking  a  few  hours'  rest  in  the 
loyal  Uttle  town  of  Onate^  the  king  joined  Zavala, 
and  with  him  hastened  to  the  Biscayan  coast. 
On  the  12th  he  was  at  Guemic^,  where  he 
took  the  oath  to. maintain  the  fueras  of  the  lord* 
ship,  according  to  the  established  forms.  Thence 
he  proceeded  to  Lequeitio  and  Bermeo,  every- 
whoe  hailed  as  the  lawful  sovereign  by  the 
inhabitants^. 

Rodil  soon  discovered  that  he  had  made  a 
fruitless  movement,  ^nd  having  Zumalacarregui 
in  si^t,  and  near  Pamplona,  he  resolved  to  make 
another  attempt  to  bring  him  to  action.  The 
Carlists  retired  towards  their  old  quarters  in  the 
Burunda,  cautiously  followed  by  the  Cristinos. 
The  latter  experienced  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
coming  up  with  an  enemy  who  could  never  be 
found  to  give  battle,  because  he  had  no  line  of 
operations  to  defend — no  strong  places  to  cover. 
Zumalacarregui  could  always  choose  his  ground ; 
and  while  his  men  were  cordially  welcomed  by 
the  inhabitants,  his  pursuers  met  with  every  tes- 
timony of  ill-will^  and  daily  became  more  demo- 
ralized by  continual  disappointments.  The  Car- 
list  commander  was-  thus  enabled  to  carry  on  a 
war,  which  to  his  northern  mountaineers  was 
mere  play,  while  it  exhausted  the  soldiais  of  the 
south,  opposed  to  him,  by  useless  marches  over 
rugged  and  dangerous  roads. 

Disappointed  of  his  prey,  alarmed  at  the  king's 
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advance  towards  Bilboa,  and  sensible  that  his 
pursuit  in  the  uplands  of  Navarre  would  J>e  in- 
effectual, Rodil  changed  his  plans,  and  ordered  his 
army  to  march  to  the  Basque  provinces.  In  order 
to  secure  an  easy  passage  back,  he  made  Irurzun, 
three  leagues  to  the  north-west  of  Pamplona,  a 
connecting  point  by  leaviqg  a  garrison  there; 
and  did  the  same  with  Huarte  Araquil,  Echarri- 
Aranaz,  and  Olazagutia,  in  the  Burunda  valley. 
After  making  these  arrangements,  he  proceeded 
to  Bergara,  where  he  was  joined  by  El  Pastor, 
and  thence  continued  his  march  to  Tolosa,  at  the 
head  of  ten  thousand  men.  Irritated  at  the  en- 
thusiastic reception  which  the  inhabitants  of 
Onate  had  given  to  the  king,  he  proceeded  thi- 
ther with  his  whole  force,  and  reached  the  place 
in  the  afternoon  of  the  18th  of  August.  He 
found  the  town  nearly  deserted,  the  principal 
people  having  fled  to  the  mountains  at  his  ap- 
proach. Rodil  was  not  however  disposed  to  re- 
main idle ;  and  the  fresh  proofs  of  devotion  to  the 
injured  prince,  which  he  now  witnessed,  roused 
his  anger.  He  commenced  his  march  from  Na- 
varre by  spreading  desolation  in  all  the  districts 
through  which  he  passed;  the  dwellings  of 
absentees  were  not  spared;  but  now  be  deter- 
mined to  take  more  signal  vengeance. 

After  partaking  of  his  first  meal,  and  re;peiving 
reports  of  all  the  money  and  provisions  which  his 
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ofiScers  had  been  able  to  collect,  he  summoned  £1 
Pastor  to  his  closet,  and  told  him  that  he  required 
his  services,  and  those  of  his  peceteros,  to'  burn 
the  convent  of  Aranzazu.  ''Those  bald-headed 
friars/'  said  the  desolator  of  the  north, ''  shall  now 
receive  the  reward  of  their  contumacy."  This 
convent,  it  may  be  proper  to  remark,  is  situated 
below  the  projecting  rock  of  Alona,  a  distinguish- 
ing feature  of  the  long  ridges  of  San  Adrian, 
which  extend  between  Alava  and  Guipuscoa^  and 
divide  one  province  from  the  other.  Originally, 
a  small  chapel  only  stood  upon  this  rugged  and 
secluded  spot ;  but  through  the  devotion  of  the 
peasantry  it  gradually  grew  into  a  large  mansion, 
and  an  establishment  of  Franciscan  friars  was 
formed  there.  The  slopes  and  hollows  of  the 
mountain  werp  cultivated  by  their  industry,  and 
soon  wore  the  appearance  of  hanging  gardens. 
The  voluntary  labours  of  the  peasant  reclaimed 
from  the  neighbouring  wilds  sufficient  ground  to 
support  the  friars  and  lay-brothers,  who  in  their 
turn  spread  their  spiritual  consolation  around, 
fed  the  hungry,  attended  the  sick,  and  adminis- 
tered medical  relief  to  all  who  needed  it.  In  the 
course  of  time  this  convent  became  a  rich  and 
romantic  sanctuary,  and  was  visited  from  far  and 
near  on  account  of  a  miraculous  image  of  the 
Virgin  which  was  preserved  in  the  church.  The 
spot  was,  in  other  respects,  attractive,  and  the 
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traveller  always  met  with  a  kind  reception.  In 
the  inclement  season  the  needy  received  clothing 
as  he  went  away. 

As  useful  as  an  Alpine  hospice,  and  infinitely 
more  hospitahle,  was  this  hallowed  asylum  till 
Sarsfield  entered  the  northern  provinces;  when> 
as  already  noticed,  a  party  of  Biscayan  CarH8ts> 
flying  from  a  superior  enemy,  and  deeming  the 
heights  of  Aranzazu  a  safe  military  position,  came 
hither  for  shelter,  and  fortified  the  rock  of  Alona. 
The  hospitality  shown  them  by  the  inmates  of  the 
convent  was  the  ofibnce  which  Rodil  now  pro^ 
posed  to  punish  by  the  hands  of  Jauregui; 

That  rude  and  unlettered  chief,  who  had  re^ 
ceived  the  surname  of  El  Pastor  from  his  original 
calling  of  a  shepherd,  had  left  his  flock  in  1808, 
to  take  up  arms  against  the  French,  and  the  natu- 
ral fierceness  of  his  disposition  had  been  for  the 
longer  half  of  his  life  still  further  hardened  by  the 
brutalizing  habits  of  guerrilla  warfare;  but  he 
was  a  native  of  Guipuscoa,  and,  in  common  with 
the  rest  of  his  co-provincials,  had  been  bred  up  in 
feelings  of  the  deepest  veneration  for  the  sanc- 
tuary of  Aranzazu,  and  its  beneficent  possessors. 
He  started  back  with  horror  when  he  heard  from 
his  commander  the  profanation  required  from 
him,  and  at  once,  refused  to  obey  such  an  order.* 

*  £1  Pastor  was  born  at  Villa  Real,  and  tended  the  flock  of  a 
farmer  of  that  place  when  the  French  first  Arrived  there.  With 
all  the  wounded  pride  of  a  Basque  he  flung  down  his  crook,  and 
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Far  ftom  being  checked  by  this  unexpected 
remonstrance,  Rodil,  after  venting  his  anger  in 
taunts  and  reproaches,  called  in  an  officer  whose 
feefings  were  more  congenial  with  his  own,  and 
gave  him  sealed  instructions  not  to  be  opened  till 
he  had  taken  military  possession  of  the  convent. 
A  detachment  of  peceteros  was  ordered  out,  and 
departed  the  same  afternoon  by  the  nearest  road. 
At  nine  o'clock  they  arrived  at  the  convent  gates, 
and  were  hospitably  received  by  the  friars.  To 
the  men  the  best  out-door  quarters  were  allotted, 
and  the  officers  assembled  in  the  refectory  where 
they  partook  of  an  abundant  repast.  The  best 
wines  the  cellar  afforded  were  brought  out,  and  no 
rarity  was  omitted  which  in  the  hurry  of  the  mo- 
ment the  firiars  had  it  in  their  power  to  obtain; 

having  interested  a  few  herdsmen  and  shepherds  in  his  project, 
they  began  to  collect  arms,  which  they  hid  in  the  mountains. 
Learning  that  he  was  suspected  by  Uie  French,  he  and  hi6 
comrades  decamped  with  only  twelve  nmskets,  and  from  this 
b^inniag  formed  a  guerrilla  party,  which  was  subsequently 
organized  by  a  Cantabrian  officer  named  Acedo.  £1  Pastor 
watched  the  Biscayan  gorges,  and  frequently  cut  off  couriers 
and  convoys.  On  the  king's  return  he  was  made  a  brigadier ; 
bttt,  in  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen,  even  of  the  royalist  creed 
who  do  not  forget  that  he  refused  to  be  a  party  to  the  confla- 
gration of  Aranzazu,  his  name  is  tarnished  for  having  been  in- 
strumental in  the  arrest  of  his  old  comrade  and  benefkctor 
Acedo.  He  became  violently  attached  to  the  new  order  of 
things,  and  in  1823  was  obliged  to  emigrate.  Since  the  death 
of  Ferdinand  VII,  he  has  been  known  as  the  coadjutor  of  Cas- 
taiion  and  Rodil ;  lately  as  an  attendant,  guide,  and  instructor  to 
the  commander  of  the  British  legion. 
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Both  ftien  and  officers  were  profusely  feasted, 
and  all  expressed  themselves  delighted  with  their 
reception. 

In  the  refectory  the  evening  passed  off  with 
hilarity,  and  mutual  confidence  seemed  perfectly 
re-established.  When  the  convent  dock  struck 
eleven,  the  ecclesiastics  rose  from  their  seats,  and 
taking  leave  for  the  evening  with  promises  of 
better  fare  for  the  morrow,  began  to  withdraw, 
after  giving  the  officers  in  charge  to  the  servants 
who  were  to  conduct  them  to  their  respective 
apartments.  'The  padre  guardian^  or  superior, 
lingered  to  pay  the  parting  compliments  of  his 
brotherhood,  when  the  commander  of  the  expedi- 
tion, catching  hold  of  the  astonished  host  by  the 
sleeve,  expressed,  in  a  tone  of  savage  irony,  his 
regret  at  the  painful  duty  which  he  was  called 
upon  to  perform,  and  desired  the  venerable  old 
man  to  fly  and  save  himself,  for  added  he,  "  I  am 
about  to  set  fire  to  this  convent,  my  peremptory 
orders  being  to  see  it  reduced  to  ashes  before  two 
o'clock  to-morrow  morning." 

The  friar  stood  for  a  space  petrified  with  amaze- 
ment by  the  sudden  shock  of  this  unexpected  in- 
telligence. On  recovering  himself,  he  asked  for 
explanations ;  and,  on  hearing  the  confirmation  of 
his  fears,  threw  himself  at  the  officer's  feet,  and 
entreated  him  to  relent.  It  was  in  vain.  The 
fatal  order  was  produced,  and  he  was  assured  that 
it  must  be  executed  to  the  letter.    The  brother- 
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hood  hastily  re-assembled^  and  with  prayers  and 
tears,  and  unavailing  remonstrances,  endeavoured 
to  divert  their  stem  guest  from  his  purpose. 
All  they  could  urge  was  of  no  avaiL  The  pece-* 
teros,  already  heated  with  wine,  were  mustered 
and  commanded  to  prepare  combustibles.  The 
friars  and  their  attendants  were  ordered  to  pack 
up  and  remove  whatever  private  property  they 
possessed — a  painful  task  which  was  performed 
by  their  servants.  The  whole  was  then  lodged 
in  a  neighbouring  farm-house;  but  even  this, 
their  little  all,  rescued  from  the  common  wreck, 
was  afterwards  purloined  by  the  peceteros* 

The  signal  was  now  given,  when  the  altars 
were  rudely  overthrown,  and  the  edifice  first  pil-» 
laged  and  then  set  on  fire.  The  flames  spread 
rapidly,  and,  blazing  the  more  vividly  through 
the  darkness  of  the  night,  announced  to  the  pea-* 
santry  for  miles  around  the  ruin  of  their  bene-^ 
factors.  Roused  from  their  beds  by  the  sudden 
alarm,  the  mountaineers  assembled  on  the  sur- 
rounding hills,  and  gazed  for  a  time  in  consterna- 
tion and  amazement  on  the  burning  pile;  when  on 
a  sudden  divining  the  authors  of  the  mischief,  the 
cry  of  Los  peceteros !  las  peceteros!  spread  from  man 
to  man,  and,  with  yells  of  fury,  re-echoed  from  cliff 
to  cliff,  they  pushed  forward  with  one  accord  to 
rescue  their  spiritual  guides  and  to  take  venge- 
ance on  the  incendiaries.  They  found,  however, 
the  only  approach  to  the  convent  too  strongly 
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guarded  to  be  foreed^  and  thus  were  obliged  to 
renounce  their  generous  intention. 

Meanwhile  Inurrigarro,  the  ounmanding  officer 
of  the  peceteras,  juroceeded  to  execute  his  ult^f 
nor  orders.  He  directed  the  Franciscans^  at 
once  his  hosts  and  his  victtms,  to  prepare  to 
march  without  delay*  The  sacred  image  of  tbe 
Virgin,  whidi,  when  tlie  flames  were  ready  to 
reach  it,  the  superior  had  obtained  permission  to 
rescue,  was  hastily  placed  in  a  hand-barrow ;  and, 
with  that  symbol  of  their  faith  in  the  midst  of 
them,  the  disconsolate  friars  with  tears  and  sobs 
left  their  desecrated  and  burning  mansion.  Es- 
corted by  a  band  of  peceteros  fresh  from  the  plun- 
der of  their  convent,  they  moved  along  in  mourn- 
ful procession,  carrying  nothing  with  them  but 
the  coarse  garments  of  their  order  on  their  bad^» 
and  their  breviaries  in  their  hands.  Thus  they 
were  conducted  first  to  Onate,  and  thence  to  the 
out-buildings  of  the  nunnery  of  Vidaurreta^  a 
suburb  of  Onate,  in  the  church  of  which  tbeir 
image  was  deposited.  The  day  after  their  arrival 
the  friars  were  <»rdered  to  proceed,  two  by  two,  to 
certain  convents  assigned  them  in  the  most  dis* 
tant  provinces  at  a  mom^it  when  the  cholent 
raged  in  almost  every  part  of  the  country  south 
of  the  Ebro.  A  particular  route  was  marked  on 
tbe  passport  for  each  coupl^  who  on  their  way 
were  to  present  themselves  to  the  authorities  at. 
Vitoria;  but  no  provision  was  made  for  the  ex* 
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penses  of  tbd  jbimiey,  it  being  presumed  that'  the 
bearers  could  easily  beg  their  bread  by  tb^  waj. 

These  injured  and  outraged  men  started  for 
their  destinations;  btit  most  of  them  succeeded 
in  jcmhig  the  Carlists.  Those  who  were  found 
deviating  from  the  road  designated  in  their  passes 
were  immured  in  castles,  where  the  survivors.are 
still  dragging  on  a  miserable  existence,  or  have 
been  transported  with  many  others  to  the  tropics, 
where  it  was  hoped  that  the  climate  would  do  the 
work  of  the  garote.  About  thirty  succeeded  in 
joining  the  Carlists,  and  were  at  Onate  last  win- 
ter, where  the  Author  conversed  with  several  of 
them,  and  from  one  obtained  a  written  report 
upon  which  the  preceding  details  are  founded. 
The  lay-brothers  and  servants  joined  the  king's 
army,  resolved  to  take  vengeance  for  this  out- 
rage in  the  blood  of  the  perpetrators. 

Such  was  the  Grothic  act  of  devastation  which 
utterly  destroyed  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  sumptuous  structures  in  the  northern  pro- 
vinces,— a  structure  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  the 
neighbouring  peasantry  from  ancient  recollec- 
tions, from  feelings  of  religious  veneration,  and 
from  sentiments  of  respectful  gratitude  towards 
its  charitable  possessors.  Some  splendid  paint- 
ings, a  valuable  library,  a  well-stored  dispensary, 
a  hospice  with  fifty  beds — ^all  were  consumed  with 
th^  edifice.  The  hospitable  walls  that  afforded 
the  traveller  a  welcome  shelter  from  the  storms  of 
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the  San  Adrian  ridges  are  reduced  to  a  heap  of 
ruins ;  the  temple  of  charity,  that  was  ever  open 
to  the  infirm  and  needy,  is  no  more  to  be  found. 
Such  are  the  deeds  committed  by  violence  and 
hypocrisy  in  the  name  of  liberty !  Such  the  out- 
rages that  have  been  perpetrated  under  English 
auspices,  by  English  encouragement,  and  with 
English  assistance ! 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

A  surprise. — ^An  exchange  of  Prisoners  rejected. — Execution  of 
a  Grandee. — Rodil  and  Harispe. — The  King's  perils. — Flies  to 
Roncesvalles. — The  Augustine  convent  and  Canons. — Rodil'a 
pursuit. — A  sacrilege,  pillage>  and  conflagrations. — Atroci- 
ties.— Spiesw— Scene  in  a  wood. — A  narrow  escape. — Pro- 
ject to  poison  Charies  V. — The  Marquess  de  Miraflores  and 
his  defence. — AtCack  on  Viana. — The  Cholera. — Rodil  fails 
and  Mina  is  appointed. — A  Musket-hunt. — Operations  in 
Biscay. — Capture  of  a  Convoy. —  O'Doyle  defeated  and 
taken. — Osma  routed. — The  battle-ground. — O'Doyle  and 
Brother  shot. — Prisoners. — A  Carlist  edict. — Military  move- 
ments in  other  provinces. 

The  outrage  described  in  the  preceding  chap- 
ter, aggravated  by  the  circumstances  under  which 
it  was  committed,  displays  in  the  strongest  light 
the  real  character  of  the  civil  war  in  Spain. 
The  Carlists,  however,  did  not  leave  it  long 
unpunished.  Zumalacarregui  had  for  some  time 
been  contemplating  a  sudden  attack,  when  in- 
telligence arrived  of  Rodil's  proceedings  at 
Onate  and  Aranzazu.  Perceiving  that  the 
news  made  a  deep  impression  on  his  troops, 
and  that  they  were  burning  for  revenge,  he 
took  with  him  twelve  picked  companies;  and. 
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at  a  moment  when  the  Cristinos  supposed  him 
at  a  distance,  posted  his  little  band  in  an  am- 
bush between  the  heights  of  Eraul  and  the  riyer 
Larraona,  in  the  Upper  Amescoas,  where  he  knew 
an  enemy's  column  was  about  to  pass,  under  the 
orders  of  Carondelet.  No  sooner  liad  his  men 
taken  up  their  ground,  than  a  signal  announced 
the  enemy's  approach.  The  advance  passed  the 
thicket  in  which  the  Carlists  lay  concealed,  when 
Zumalacarregui  called  out,  — "  Adelanie  mucha- 
chos  r  and  in  an  instant  the  mountaineers  rushed 
forward,  bayonets  fixed,  and  after  one  discharge 
closed  with  the  enemy's  centre,  .who  was  taken 
completely  by  surprise.  The  utmost  disorder 
ensued ;  and  the  Carlists,  wheeling  to  the  right 
and  left,  made  great  havoc  among  the  fugi- 
tives. 

Almost  at  the  same  moment  the  attack  was 
made  and  the  victory  won.  It  now  appeared 
that  Carondelet,  with  a  detachment  of  cavalry 
and  seven  hundred  infantry,  was  escorting  a  con- 
voy from  Estella  to  Pamplona,  the  whole  of 
which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Carlists,  and, 
beaides  muskets,  was  found  to  consist  of  clothes 
and  baggage*  The  slaughter  was  greater  than 
would  have  been  allowed  under  any  other  dr^ 
cumstanoes,  and  several  of  the  fugitives  were 
drowned  in  endeavouring  to  cross  the  river. 
The  commander  owed  his  personal  safety  to  the 
swiftness  of  his  horse,  or  rather  to  the  want  of 
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cavafay  on  the  part  of  the  Carlists.  Sevoal 
officers  of  his  staff  were,  however,  taken,  together 
with  some  supernumeraries  going  to  head-quar« 
ters  in  search  of  employment,  among  whom  was 
the  Count  de  Via  Manuel,  a  grandee.  He  wore 
a  colonel's  uniform,  and  seemed  totally  unaware 
of  the  natiure  of  the  service  which  he  was  about 
to  enter.  Among  the  slain  was  the  colonel  of 
the  re^ment  of  Valladolid,  together  with  several 
other  officers  of  distinction.  This  action  happen- 
ed on  the  I9th  of  August. 

The  first  leisure  moment,  Zumalacarregui  ex- 
amined his  prisoners,  and  more  especially  the 
count.    The  Carlist  chieftain  was  pleased  with 
his  manly  behaviour ;  and,  after  several  inquiries 
as  to  the  state  of  affairs  at  Madrid,  promised 
to  propose  an  exchange  of  priscMiers,  in  which 
the  count's  rank  was  to  be  waived.    In  the  mean 
while  the  count  was  invited  to  Zumalacarregui's 
table,  and  treated  with  every  consideration.    A 
few  days  aft^wards,  whilst  at  dinner,  Rodil's 
answer  to  the  proposed  cartel  arrived,  in  which 
he  stated  that  the  prisoners  for  whom  it  was 
wished  to  make  an  exchange  had  been  already 
shot.    '^Here,  count,"  said    the    Carlist    leader, 
'*  take  the  letter  of  your  queen's  commander : 
read  it  yourself,  and  then  judge  the  situation  in 
which  I  am  placed." 

The  unfortunate  count  turned  pale,  and  with 
a  start  pushed  his  plate  almost  to  the  middle  of 
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the  table.     The  repast  was  at  once  at  an  end* 
After  a  pause,  during  which  a  dead  silence  pre- 
vailed,   Zumalacarregui,  addressing  the  weeping 
count,  added,  **  I  wished  to  spare  you,  and  such 
also  I  know  would  be  my  sovereign's  wish ;  but 
with    such    enemies   forbearance    is  impossible. 
From  the  first  I  looked  upon  you  as  a  deluded 
youth,  of  an. ardent  mind,  and  I  should  have 
rejoiced  in  being  the  instrument  of  royal  mercy  ; 
but  Rodil's  outrages  are  beyond  endurance,  they 
must  and  shall  be  checked^     Were  I  considerate 
towards  you,  our  enemies,  as  they  have  done  be- 
fore,  would  attribute  my  conduct  to  weakness. 
This  triumph   they  shall  not  obtain.    Tt^^i^wi- 
dows*  weeds  worn  in  these  provinces  will  t^U 
you  the  state  of  the  war  better  than  all  you 
heard  in  Madrid.      Count,  you  are  no   longer 
under  my  protection  ;  all  the  hospitality  my  owil 
situation  afforded  has  been  extended  towards  you 
and  your  fellow-prisoners;  but, I  can  do  no  more« 
This  last  indignity,**  said  he,  rising  and  taking 
up  the  letter,  "neither  the  king  nor  my  troops 
will  submit  to.    Count — choose  your  confessor — 
farewell!"    The  grandee  was  shot;  but  he  did 
not  evince  that   heroism  which,  under  equally 
awful  drcumstances,  has  in  the  course  of  the 
present  contest  been  frequently  displayed  by  the 
Basque  and  Navarrese  peasant. 

Far  from  being  disheartened  by  disappoint- 
ments, Rodil  determined  to  persevere  in  the  piy- 
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suit  of  the  king,  and  at  the  same  time  carry  on 
the  work  of  havoc.     Having  formed  fresh  com-* 
binations,  he  wrote  to  General  Harispe,  from  To- 
loaa,   ''  that  he  had .  divided  his  army  into  three 
strong  columns^  each  capable  of  beating  the  rebels 
even  in  case  they  united  in  advantageous  posi- 
tions ;"   adding,   **  that  he  intended  himself  to 
take  care  of  the  Pretender^  whilst  his  generals 
were  left  to  look  after  Zumalacarregui.''    Allud- 
ing to  his  own  exertions^  and  lamenting  that  he 
had  lost  all  trace  of  the  king,  he  further  sajs^ 
"  that  the  Pretender  had  always  been  five  or  ax 
leagues  from  his  own  vanguard,  and  that  neither 
the  raij;iy  weather,  nor  the  badness  of  the  roads, 
prevented  his  flight  through  the  most  imprac- 
ticable tracts  of  Guipuscoa  and  Biscay;  ^*  but," 
adds  the  Marquess  de  Rodil  to  Count  de  Harispe, 
"  I  will  pursue  him  incessantly ;    as,  however,  it 
may  happen  that  he  and  his  followers  may  take 
refuge  in  France,  I  communicate  this  intelligence 
to  your  excellency  for  your  information,  and  with 
a  view  to  the  results  which  I  have  solicited  from 
you,  and  for  which  I  shall  be  grateful." 

These  results  were  nothing  less  than  a  propo« 
sal  to  provide  quarters  for  the  "  Pretender"  and 
his  followers  in  the  citadel  of  Bayonne ;  it  being 
supposed  that  they  were  by  this  time  so  com- 
pletely hemmed  in  by  land  and  by  sea,  that  no 
other  alternative  remained  than  to  cross  the  fron- 
tie(p.     Again  was  the  pursuit  commenced,  and 
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while  £1  Pastor  swept  the  valley  of  Bastan,  the 
cominander-in«chief  manoeuvred  so  as  to  plaoe 
himself  between  the  king  and  his  general  Rodil 
now  imagined  that  his  dukedom  was  secure ;  bat 
whilst  he  lingered  near  the  high-roads  of  Navarre, 
and  his  several  lieutenants  scoured  the  Basque 
provinces,  the  object  of  their  search,  leaving 
Yarita  on  the  25th  August  with  only  two  com- 
panies of  guides,  traversed  the  desert  of  Egue, 
and,  passing  through  the  Espinal  and  Burguete, 
reached  Roncesvalles  in  Upper  Navarre,  when  it 
was  thought  that  he  was  seeking  a  lurking-place 
in  Alava  or  Biscay.  This  was  a  grievous  disap- 
pointment to  Rodil,  and  he  would  now  gladly 
have  recalled  his  letter  to  General  Harispe.  His 
couriers  were  sent  out  in  every  direction  with 
fresh  instructions,  and  he  prepared  in  person  to 
renew  the  pursuit  and  follow  up  the  **  Pretender,* 
vho  in  the  mean  while  was  passing  his  time 
agreeably  at  the  convent  in  the  classical  valley  of 
Roncesvalles.* 

*  This  spot  is  renowned  in  the  annals  of  Navarre,  particu- 
larly for  the  defeat  of  part  of  Charlemagne's  army,  commanded 
by  Orlando,  a  name  immortalised  by  Boiardo  Ariosto.  In  com- 
memoration of  this  event,  a  splendid  monastery  of  Augustine 
canons  was  erected  here  and  richly  endowed ;  the  prior  of  which, 
by  virtue  of  his  dignity,  is  a  king's  councillor,  and  entitled  to  a 
seat  in  the  Cortes  of  Navarre.  The  sovereigns  of  that  king- 
dam  honoured  and  befriended  this  establishment^  and  particu* 
larly  the  hotpice  set  apart  for  the  reception  of  travellers,  from 
M^hich  the  sick,  cold,  and  hungry  never  went  away  uncomforted, 
Sancho  the  Strong,  whose  body  reposes  here,  provided  it  with 
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On  reaehing  Biirguete,  Charles  Y.  wished  to 
take  the  canons  by  surprise,  and,  leaTing  Jiis  reti* 
nue  behind,  rode  on,  accompanied  only  by  one 
chamberlain,  the  gallant  and  faithful  ViUaTicencio, 
an  Andalusian  of  high  birth,  and  the  first  who 
joined  his  royal  master  after  his  departure  from 
London.    They  reached  the  monastery  at  a  mo*> 

beds  and  ratioDs,  by  an  assignment  of  revenue  held  in  his  own 
tight,  dated  March  1203.     He  also  presented  to  this  establish- 
vaeat  two  portions  of  the  chains,  won  at  the  memorable  battle 
ofNavas  de  Tolosa  in  1212^   when  Alonso  VIIL  defeated  the 
Moorish  king  Miramolim.      Many   other   kings   and   queens 
were  benefactors  to  the  monastery ;   but  it  is  probable  that 
Charles  V.  is  the  first  Castilian  monarch  who  has  visited  this 
romantic  and  venerable  spot  since  the  union  of  the  two  crowns. 
Here  also  stood  an  old  pyramid,  supposed  to  have  been  erect* 
ed  to  commemorate  Orlando's  defeat,  which  the  commissioners 
of  the  French  convention  caused  to  be  pulled  down  at  the  time 
their  armies  occupied  Roncesvalles  in  the  winter  of  1794.  The 
following  is  the  singular  bulletin  which  records  this  triumph  :-* 
**  Citizens, — The  Army  of  the  Eastern  Pyrenees,  by  obtaining  a 
signal  victory  over  the  Spaniards,  has  avenged  an  old  insult 
inllioted  on  the  French  nation.    Our  ancestors  in  the  days  of 
Charlemagne  were  defeated  on  the  plains  of  Roncesvalles.    In 
memory  of  that  event  the  proud  Spaniard  erected  a  pyramid 
on  the  field  of  battle.     Defeated  in  turn  on  the  same  spot  by 
the  French  republicans,  he  has  with  his  own  blood  efiaced  idl 
traces  of  it.    Nothing  was  left  but  the  firail  edifice,  which 
has  been  instantly  demolished.    The  banner  of  the  republic 
now  waves  where  floated  the  standard  of  kingly  pride;  and  the 
fostering  tree  of  liberty  has  replaced  the  destructive  club  of 
the  tyrant.    The  inauguration  was  followed  by  an  affecting  and 
warlike  music.    The  shades  of  our  forefathers  have  been  com- 
forted, and  the  army  of  the  republic  has  sworn  to  conquer,  for 
the  glory  of  the  French  name  of  all  ages,  and  for  the  happiness 
of  the  country." 
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ment  when  the  canons  were  in  choir,  and  totally 
unaware  of  the  rank  and  condition  of  the  person 
who  sought  an  asylum  in  their  secluded  abode. 
The  confusion  such  an  event  was  likely  to  create 
in  their  solitary  mansion  may  be  easily  imagined. 
El  rey  I  el  rey !  re-echoed  through  the  long  cor- 
ridors. The  chaunting  ceased,  and  in  an  instant 
the  canons  and  their  attendants  crowded  round 
the  illustrious  stranger.  After  mutual  congratu- 
lations and  a  hearty  repast,  the  king  inspected 
the  antiquities,  made  numerous  inquiries  respect- 
ing the  legends  of  the  valley,  and,  on  retiring  to 
his  apartment,  received  the  persons  desirous  of 
being  presented. 

On  a  remote  declivity  of  the  Pyrenees,  and 
on  one  of  their  most  romantic  spots,  now  passed 
a  scene  which  can  be  imagined  by  those  only 
who  have  had  an  opportunity  of  conversing  with 
eye-witnesses.  For  leagues  round,  the  farms  and 
hamlets  were  literally  deserted;  even  the  lame 
and  the  aged  came  from  all  sides  to  see  Carlos 
el  deseado.  In  the  mean  while,  Rodil  was  in  full 
pursuit  at  the  head  of  seven  thousand  men,  with 
artillery  and  cavalry,  impatiently  pressing  his 
march,  and  cautiously  followed  by  Zumalacar- 
regui.  Next  ddy  the  king  was  present  at  a 
splendid  series  of  church  ceremonies,  regularly 
informed  of  every  movement  made  by  his  pur- 
suers. The  following  morning  (August  28),  he 
heard  mass  in  the  oratory  and  rode  to  Maya» 
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near  the  defile  of  that  name  leading  into  the 
Talley  of  Bastan,  and  on  the  plain  of  Roldan 
(the  Spanish  of  Orlando)  reviewed  the  7th  bat- 
talion of,  Navarre;  after  whi^  he  enjoyed  an 
hour's  good  shooting,  and  out  of  five  shots  killed 
four  quails.  That  evening  he  slept  at  the  mon- 
astery, and,  learning  that  Rodil's  cavalry  were 
hastening  along  the  road,  he  passed  on  to  Lusur- 
i^ta,  in  the  valley  of  Arce.  Here  he  reduced 
his  escort  to  fifty  men,  and  proceeded  to  Esain, 
three  leagues  north  of  Pamplona,  having  passed 
through  Aincioa,  Erro,  and  Zubiri;  travelling 
for  some  leagues  upon  the  road  which  Rodil,  not 
twenty-four  hours  before,  had  taken  in  an  oppo-^ 
site  direction. 

Rodil  sent  out  detachments  to  the  right  and 
left,  as  he  galloped  up  the  main  road ;  but  when 
he  found  that  the  king  had  escaped,  his  disap- 
pointment exceeded  all  bounds.  He  raved  and 
swore  like  a  trooper.  Determined,  however,  to 
gain  something  by  his  movement,  he  wreaked 
his  vengeance  upon  every  living  being  who  had 
dared  even  to  smile  upon  the  late  visitor  at  the 
convent.  The  prior  and  canons  were  marched 
off  to  Pamplona  under  an  escort,  who  reviled 
and  insulted  them  by  the  way.  A  magnificent 
establishment  of  regal  endowment,  and  venerated 
as  the  seat  of  religion  and  charity  for  seven  cen* 
turies — an  establishment,  blessed  for  its  hospi- 
tality, and  the  medical  aid  which  in  those  more 
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than  Alpine  regions  its  inmates  dispensed  aromid, 
was  also  delivered  up  to  the  pillage  and  profana^ 
tions  of  a  Uoentious  soldiery.  Rodil  did  not 
spare  that  which  even  the  ruffians  of  the  French 
convention  had  respected.  His  brutalities,  how-* 
ever,  did  not  stop  here.  By  his  orders  the  Carpu* 
chin  convent  and  hospital  of  Vera  was  burnt*  and 
its  inmates  sent  to  share  the  fate  of  their  brethren 
of  Ronoesvalles. 

Scarcely  did  a  day  pass  without  the  perpetra- 
tion of  some  new  atrocity.  The  property  of 
absentees  was  sought  out  with  unwearied  per- 
severance,  and  fresh  orders  given  to  shoot,  burn, 
and  destroy.  The  agents  employed  by  the  de- 
spoiler  of  the  north  were  everywhere  seen  set- 
ting fire  to  farm-houses  and  charitable  asylums^ 
hamstringing  such  cattle  as  could  not  be  driven 
away,  opening  dams  which  turned  the  mountain 
torrent,  or  breaking  the  wheels  of  mills  upon 
which  the  poor  depended  for  bread.  D.  Ildefonso 
Bruno,  a  lieutenantxxdonel,  was  taken  and  in* 
sts^tly  shot.  The  mansion  of  the  Marquess  de 
Valdespina,*  and  the  residences  of  D.  Jose  Ra- 
mon Cestan,  Colonel  Zubire,  •General  Eraso,  Co^ 
kmels  Ochoa  and  S^astebelza^  as  well  as  of  other 

*  The  bare  walls  of  this  magnificent  family  mansion  are  seen 
at  Hermua,  near  Durango ;  and,  at  the  time  of  its  destruction, 
contained  a  number  of  choice  paintings,  and  a  valuable  library 
rich  in  provincial  lore,  collected  bj  the  marquess's  ancestors. 
It  is  now  a  heap  of  ruins.  The  author  met  the  present  mar* 
quess  at  Oiiate.     He  is  about  forty  years  of  age,  lost  his  left 
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Cailista^  wete  reduced  to  ashes.  Many  dergy^ 
men,  and  other  persons  of  respectability,  who  had 
remained  quiet  in  their  houses,  and  were  de« 
sirous  of  taking  no  part  in  the  struggle,  were 
bound  together  and  marched  off  to  the  prisons 
of  Pamplona.  EvCTy  village  through  which  Bo* 
di^s  soldiers  passed,  was  exposed  to  their  vio- 
lenee.  The  mother  of  Colonel  Segastebelza,  the 
officer  who  fell  in  the  lines  before  St  Sebastian's, 
a  widow  ninety  years  of  age,  was  stripped  and  led 
out  into  the  street  at  three  o'clock  in  the  mom-» 
ing,  and  reposed  to  every  imaginable  indignity, 
merely  because  her  son  commanded  a  CarKst  bat« 
talion. 

Such  was  the  nature  of  a  war  encouraged  by 
two  of  the  most  civilized  nations  of  Europe,— a 
war  which  was  profusely  fed  from  the  arsenal  of 
Woolwich.  Such  were  the  atrocities  committed 
under  the  sanction  of  the  Quadruple  treaty,  and 
under  the  mspection  of  commissioners  stationed 
at  the  theatre  of  war  by  three  of  the  ccmtracting 
powers,  for,  in  imitation  of  France  and  England, 
even  the  Lisbon  government  had  also  sent  m  agent 
to   the  Cristino  head-quarters.*   Rodil  avenged 

arm  in  the  Peninsular  war,  and  always  wears  his  gold-headed 
cane  hanging  from  the  neck-button  of  his  frock-coat.  Several 
roads  in  Biscay  were  opened  by  him,  and  throughout  the  pro- 
yinces  he  is  esteemed  for  his  generosity,  patriotism,  and  en- 
terprise. 

*  Colonel  Caradock,  and  Captain  Dalling,  R.  N.  left  Bay- 
onne  on  the  Srd  September,  after  having  been  nearly  six  weeks 
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his  disappointments  upon  the  defenodess  inha- 
bitants. If  told  that  a  peasant  or  a  clergyman 
had  distributed  bread,  wine,  or  oil  to  a  Carlist, 
even  under  compulsory  drcumstances,  the  fact 
alone  sufficed  for  his  death-warrant.  If  he  had  a 
son  with  any  of  the  Carlist  chieftains,  his  dwelling 
also  was  destroyed.  The  acts  of  children  were 
visited  on  their  fathers,  and  those  of  fathers  on 
their  children.  The  influence  of  terror  was  hb 
only  instrument  of  government.  His  policy  was 
to  destroy  what  he  knew  he  could  not  hold,  and 
to  exterminate  those  whom  he  no  longer  hoped  to 
conquer. 

Among  RodiFs  embarrassments  none  was  so 
severely  felt  as  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  spies  at 
any  price ;  the  few  whom  he  had,  had  all  been 
intercepted,  and  met  with  the  fate  that  awaits 
their  calling;  the  Carlists,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  faithfully  and  gratuitously  served  by  the 
whole  body  of  the  population.  His  soldiers  also 
suffered  severely  from  their  incessant  fatigues. 
Besides  the  hardships  of  marching  over  ffinty 
roads,  with  heavy  loads  upon  their  backs  and 
worn-out  alpargatas  on  their  feet,  often  in  want 

at  RodiFs  head-quarters,  marching  and  counter-marchiDg  with- 
out seeing  an  enemy.  To  one  of  these  gentlemen  was  at  the 
time  attributed  the  specimen  of  Cristino  war-sports  called 
'<  Hunting  a  cur^^  which  went  the  round  of  the  London 
papers,  as  well  as  a  description  of  the  conflagration  of  Aran- 
zazu. 
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of  provisions,  and  compelled  to  sleep  in  the  open 
air,  or  encamp  under  tents  continually  torn  up  by 
the  driving  winds,  they  were  discouraged  by  the 
ill  success  of  their  apparently  interminable  labours. 
After  a  whole  month  spent  in  pursuing  the  king 
and  Zumalacarregui, — the  first  of  whom  was  now 
a  second  time  on  his  way  to  Biscay,  while  the 
other  was  recruiting  his  strength  in  Lower  Na- 
varre, after  having  moved  round  Pamplona  with- 
in a  small  circle,  as  if  in  contempt  of  his  pur- 
suers,—  the  Cristino  commander  determined  to 
alter  his  plan  of  campaign.  He  had  been  hurrying 
day  after  day  over  every  variety  of  a  mountainous 
and  difficult  country,  and  had  never  yet  been  able 
to  gain  so  much  as  a  glimpse  of  the  object  of  his 
pursuit,  except  twice  or  thrice  with  the  aid  of  a 
good  telescope.  With  the  resources  of  four  pro- 
vinces at  his  absolute  disposal,  and  with  three 
armies  under  his  orders,  his  failure  had  as  yet 
been  as  complete  as  it  was  disgraceful.  He  now 
found  it  necessary  to  begin  his  task  over  again,  by 
occupying  some  of  the  frontier  points  with  strong 
and  stationary  detachments,  so  as  to  shut  out  the 
CarUsts  from  those  valleys  which  they  most  fre- 
quented. He  commenced  with  Elizondo,  in- 
tending thence  to  proceed  to  the  other  districts 
in  which  the  Carlists  principally  found  shelter 
and  support.  In  these  he  proposed  to  fortify  and 
garrison  posts  of  communication,  and  to  scour  the 
main  and  cross  roads  with  moveable  columns. 
VOL.  n.  u 
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It  is  not,  however,  to  be  supposed  that,  in 
avoiding  this  incessant  and  eager  pursuit,  the  per- 
secuted prince  was  not  often  exposed  to  imminent 
danger,  and  obliged  to  endure  the  severest  hard- 
ships. The  wild  and  impracticable  nature  of  the 
country  which  he  was  compelled  to  traverse  by 
by-roads  or  mere  mountain  paths,  while  it  form- 
ed his  protection,  at  the  same  time  added  to  his 
difficulties.  More  than  once  he  reposed  in  a 
sheep-fold,  and  on  one  occasion  did  not  take  off 
his  boots  for  a  week.  Fortunately  he  has  the 
advantage  of  a  vigorous  constitution,  and  can 
endure  hunger  as  well  as  any  soldier  in  his  army. 
His  attendants  attest  that,  under  the  severest  pri- 
vations, his  cheerfulness  remained  unclouded ;  that 
in  the  midst  of  perils  he  retained  the  serene  com- 
posure that  is  his  habitual  frame  of  mind.  Liarge 
rewards  were  offered  for  his  apprehension ;  but  the 
fidelity  of  his  adherents  was  not  to  be  shaken^ 
and  he  was  on  no  occasion  betrayed. 

It  was  while  he  was  thus  pursued  by  Sodil 
that  he  was  rescued  by  a  stratagem  from  a  situ-* 
ation  of  singular  difficulty.  A  detachment  of 
four  hundred  Cristinos  had  occupied  the  four  out- 
lets of  a  valley  in  the  Amescoas,  where  the  king 
had  taken  refuge,  attended  by  Eraso  and  a  band 
of  only  fifty  men.  On  discovering  that  they  were 
thus  beset,  the  king,  at  the  urgent  request  of 
Eraso,  assumed  the  disguise  of  a  peasant,  raid 
directed  one  of  his  cbambedains  to  do  the  same. 
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They  then  both  took  shelter  in  a  wood  close  at 
hand,  while  Eraso,  with  the  rest,  among  whom 
were  two  servants  mounted  on  the  horses  and 
wearing  the  cloaks  of  the  king  and  his  chamber* 
lain,  fell  sword  in  hand  on  one  of  the  enemy's 
posts,  forced  his  way  out  of  the  valley,  and,  gal- 
loping directly  to  a  neighbouring  village,  set  the 
bells  ringing,  as  if  in  token  of  rejoicing  for  the 
king's  escape.  The  Cristinos,  falling  into  the 
snare,  left  the  passes,  and  hastened  to  the  village 
in  search  of  the  king ;  while  Eraso,  by  a  circuitous 
route,  returned  to  the  valley,  and  carried  off  his 
master  in  siifety. 

But  among  the  dangers  to  which  the  king  wasi 
about  this  time  exposed,  was  one  of  a  very  differ- 
ent nature  from  those  which  are  usually  incident 
to  a  state  of  warfare.  While  he  was  on  the  one 
hand  openly  pursued  by  generals  and  armies,  h^ 
was  on  the  other  more  perilously  assailed  by  the 
secret  machinations  of  the  assassin.  Among  seve* 
ral  attempts  of  this  nature  to  which  he  had  been 
exposed  at  different  periods  of  his  life,  that  which 
is  now  to  be  related  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable. 
On  the  11th  of  July  1884,  one  Vincente  Ponce  de 
Leon,  fortnerly  an  advocate  of  the  royal  chancery 
of  Granada,  having  just  arrived  in  London  ad- 
dressed a  memorial  (the  original  of  which  is  now 
before  the  author  of  this  work)  to  one  of  the 
king^s  agents  in  that  capital,  in  which  document 
he  professed  his  zeal  for  the  cause  of  legitimacy, 

u  2 
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and  specified  his  desire/ and  his  power,  to  for- 
ward it.  Though  he  had  been  in  Portugal  under 
suspicious  circumstances  at  the  time  Charles  V. 
and  his  family  were  there,  his  present  protesta- 
tions were  received  with  a  confi^dence  which  the 
event  proved  that  they  ill  deserved.  He  was  fur- 
nished with  a  letter  of  recommendation,  such  as 
was  sure  to  gain  him  a  favourable  reception  from 
the  Carlists  of  the  northern  provinces ;  and,  setting 
out  for  Bayonne,  he  introduced  himself  to  the 
Carlist  exiles  residing  there,  as  one  who  was  pro- 
ceeding to  join  the  king.  Their  vigilance,  how- 
ever, discovered  that  he  visited  the  Cristino  con- 
sul, and  had  dined  at  his  table;  and  they  thence 
naturally  conceived  suspicions,  which  were  forth- 
with communicated  to  the  junta  at  Elizondo. 
Ponce  de  Leon,  meanwhile,  not  imagining  that 
he  was  suspected,  crossed  the  frontier  on  the  17th 
of  August,  and  was  so  profuse  of  his  money,  and 
assumed  an  air  of  such  mysterious  consequence, 
that  he  was  taken  by  the  peasants  for  a  nobleman, 
or  a  prince,  or  even  Dom  Miguel  himself.  On  his 
arrival  at  Elizondo  he  was  received  with  apparent 
cordiality,  and  his  ardent  protestations  of  zeal  for 
the  king's  service,  and  abhorrence  of  the  barbarous 
outrages  of  his  enemies,  were  listened  to  as  if  they 
were  believed.  Directions,  however,  were  given 
to  his  landlord  to  watch  him  narrowly,  and  it  was 
not  long  before  he  was  detected  in  the  act  of  try- 
ing the  effects  of  poison  on  a  dog.     At  the  mo-» 
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ment  that  suspicion  was  thus  almost  changed  to 
certainty,  he  expressed  a  wish  to  be  allowed  a 
personal  conference  with  the  king-  No  objec- 
tion was  dfiered,  and  he  was  on  the  point  of  pro- 
ceeding to  the  interior  for  that  purpose,  when  he 
was  arrested,  and  his  effects  seized.  On  his  per- 
son there  were  found  (besides  a  considerable  sum 
of  money)  a-  public  passport,  under  a  feigned 
name,  signed  by  the  Marquess  de  Miraflores,  the 
Spanish  ambassador  at  London;  a  small  private 
pass,  or  safe-conduct,  signed  by  the  same  noble- 
man, to  enable  the  bearer  not  merely  to  traverse 
the  Cristino  territory  unmolested,  but  aliso  to 
receive  aid  and  protection  from  the  authorities 
(which  safe-conduct  was  concealed  in  his  boot) ; 
and,  lastly,  a  recipe  for  the  preparation  of  a  poison. 
He  was  immediately  tried ;  and,  his  guilt  being 
fully  established,  was  shot  as  a  spy  and  assassin.* 
The  announcement  of  this  intended  crime  na- 
turally excited  a  profound  sensation  of  horror  in 
the  northern  provinces,  and,  indeed,  throughout 
Europe.  The  Gazette  de  France,  in  relating  the 
particulars,  used  such  expressions  with  regard  to 

*  When  the  author  was  at  Onate  last  winter,  he  requested 
permission  to  inspect  the  papers  mentioned  in  the  text  to  have 
been  found  on  the  person  of  Ponce  de  Leon.  M .  Cruz  Mayor, 
then  acting-minister  to  Charles  V,  immediately  consented, 
and,  unlocking  a  trunk,  which,  with  several  others,  was  kept 
constantly  ready  for  any  sudden  movement,  took  from  it 
the  doc\iments  in  question,  and  placed  them  in  the  author's 
hands.  The  stained  and  dirty  condition  of  the  safe-conduct 
bore  testimony  to  the  place  of  its  concealment. 
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the  passport  and  safe-conduct  signed  by  the  Mar- 
quess de  Miraflores^  as  produced  from  that  noble^ 
roan  a  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Leon,  and  a  circular 
to  some  of  the  London  journals ;  in  both  which 
documents,  while  he  seems  to  admit  that  Ponce 
de  Leon  might  be  one  of  the  spies  of  the  Madrid 
government,  he  strenuously  denies  any  know- 
ledge of  his  meditated  crime,  or  any  participation 
in  it  whatever.  These  letters  it  has  been  thought 
fit  and  just  to  insert  underneath,  that  the  reader 
may  peruse  the  marquess's  defence  in  his  own 
words,  and  thence  draw  his  own  conclusions  as  to 
his  guilt  or  his  innocence.*    He  was  shortly  after- 

(^Trcmslatedfrom  the  OriginctL) 

*  <<  The  GazeUe  de  France^  with  its  accustomed  bad  faith,  in 
speaking  of  an  attempted  assassination  against  the  Pretender  to 
the  crown  of  Spain,  either  copying  a  Carlist  bulletiD,  or  from 
its  own  invention,  has  mixed  up  my  name  with  the  statement, 
by  saying  that  a  safe-conduct  of  mine  {pasavante  mio)  had  been 
found  upon  the  person  of  the  supposed  poisoner. 

"  Although  the  assertion  of  so  raving  a  party  periodical,  and 
one  so  much  discredited,  cannot  sully  the  reputation  of  any  one, 
assassination  and  poison  are  treated  of,  and  tliis  is  too  delicate 
a  subject  for  a  person  bom  as  I  was. 

<<  I  follow,  serve,  and  will  serve  the  cause  of  Queen  Isabel  II, 
because,  having  very  profoundly  studied  the  question  of  right, 
I  became  convinced  that  justice  was  on  this  side ;  and  hence,  in 
my  opinion,  I  follow  the  cause  of  honour  and  of  justice,  which  I 
besides  consider  identified  with  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of 
my  idolized  country;  but,  in  order  to  serve  it,  I  act  as  becomes 
a  man  of  my  class  and  antecedents,  with  which  neither  poi- 
sons nor  assassinations  against  any  one,  or  in  any  case,  are  com* 
padble. 

'*  The  employment  of  a  diplomatic  agent  to  a  government 
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wards  removed  from  his  appointment  at  the  court 
of  St  James's. 

leads  to  the  giving  of  protections  to  those  persons  who,  constitut- 
ing themselves  into  spies,  sell  tlieir  services  by  giving  informa- 
tion, and  reporting  all  that  may  interest  the  government  whom 
they  serve ;  but  from  this  to  projects  incompatible  with  honour 
there  is  a  great  distance,  and  one  which  I  never  have,  or  can, 
overleap,  for  my  delicacy  cannot  tolerate  not  even  the  remotest 
idea  of  recurring  to  such  infamous  and  treacherous  means. 

Signed  The  Marquess  de  Miraflores." 

"Brighton,  Sept  13th,  1884." 

(7Vanslated/rom  the  OriginaL) 
To  THE  Most  iLLusTRfous  Bishop  of  Leon. 

«SlR, 

"  All  men,  whatever  may  be  the  political  banner  to  which 
they  belong,  ought  to  preserve  their  honour,  their  probity, 
and  their  conscience,  without  stain,  and  always  act  according 
to  the  principles  of  sound  morality. 

"  This  is  my  maxim,  and  it  obliges  me  to  have  inserted  in 
the  periodicals  of  Europe  the  enclosed  article,  which  will  make 
you  acquainted  with  its  object,  and  enable  you  to  see  that  if 
mader  existing  circumstances  another  person  would  derive 
merit  from  any  species  of  hostility  against  a  party  which  he 
considers  opposed  to  him,  my  honour  and  my  delicacy  do  not 
allow  me  to  tolerate  for  a  single  instant,  not  even  in  surmise, 
that  any,  even  the  remotest  part,  should  be  attributed  to  me  in 
acts  repugnant  to  morality  and  civilization. 

"Ponce  de  Leon,  and  any  other  spy,  may  easily  have  a  safe- 
conduct  of  mine  (pasaoarde  mioj  in  order  to  enable  them  to 
exercise  their  office,  aided  by  the  government  whom  they 
derve  $  but  to  poison  and  assassinate,  if  there  has  been  anything 
of  this  kind,  of  which  I  have  not  even  the  slightest  information, 
no  reliance  could  be  had  upon  me. 

"  This  1  have  declared  in  the  face  of  Europe,  and  this  I  con- 
sider it  useful  to  make  known  to  you,  not  that  I  acknowledge 
in  you  any  public  character,  but  because  to  address  a  prelate  in 
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While  Rodil  was  running  his  career  of  desola^ 
tion  close  to  Pamplona,  Zumalacarregui  was  em- 
ployed in  the  task  of  attacking  his  enemies  in 
their  distant  positions.  Having  learned  that  Ca- 
rondelet  had  assembled  a  fresh  force,  and  with 
eight  hundred  infantry  and  six  hundred  cavalry 
occupied  Viana,  near  the  Ebro,  he  secretly  left 
Santa  Cruz  de  Campezo  early  in  the  morning  of 
the  6th  of  September,  with  the  1st,  8rd,  and  4th 
battalions,  the  guides,  and  lancers.  By  a  rapid 
march  over  the  plains,  at  a  moment  when  the 
Cristinos  imagined  him  entangled  in  Biscay,  the 
Carlist  leader  reached  Cabredo,  in  the  valley  of 
Aguilar,  where  he  had  a  full  view  of  Viana. 
Perceiving  that  the  enemy  had  a  strong  detach- 
ment in  front  of  the  place,  seemingly  about  to  set 
out  on  a  march,  he  paused,  in  order  to  watch  its 
movements ;  and,  convinced  that  his  own  project 
had  not  been  discovered,  he  ordered  the  guides  to 
make  a  dStaur  to  the  right,  in  the  hope  of  turning^ 
the  enemy's  flank ;  and  when  the  Cristino  detach- 
ment had  proceeded  some  distance  towards  the 
spot  where  he  himself  lay  concealed,  his  men  sud- 

a  matter  in  which  one's  conscience  is  above  all  other  things 
interested,  is,  I  consider,  worthy  of  the  object  in  view. 

*<  I  request  you,  without  reference  to  our  different  social  po- 
sition, as  an  individual,  to  believe  me  your  obedient  servant,  &c 

Signed  The  Marquess  be  Miraflorbs/* 

"  Brighton,  Sept.  ISth,  1834. 

**  The  answer,  to  my  house  in  London,  Portland  Place,  No.  51, 
if  you  think  this  deserving  of  one." 
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denly  emerged  and  pressed  forward,  expecting  to 
^^8^^  the  attention  of  the  Cristinos,  and  bring 
them  to  action. 

Both  parties  were  now  in  sight  of  each  other, 
each  advancing  over  level  ground ;  but  at  first  the 
Cristinos  mistook  the  Carlists  for  comrades,  many 
of  the  ]atter  being  dressed  in  Cristino  uniforms. 
When,  however,  they  observed  the  flank  move^ 
ment,  they  retired  towards  the  town,  and  took 
up  a  position  behind  aline  of  stone- walls,  forming 
a  perfect  breastwork,  inaccessible  in  front.  No 
other  alternative  now  remained  than  to  rush  for- 
ward without  delay;  Zumalacarregui,  therefore, 
seeing  that  the  enemy  had  omitted  to  guard  the 
bridge  leading  to  the  town,  ordered  his  foremost 
men  to  take  possession  of  it,  just  when  the  ene- 
my's tirailleurs  were  coming  down  to  rectify  their 
mistake.  The  principal  approach  being  now  in 
his  hands,  he  directed  a  brisk  fire  to  open  on  the 
right  and  left  of  the  road,  whilst  his  centre  co- 
lumn marched  rapidly  up  in  spite  of  a  galling  fire. 
As  soon  as  the  position  of  the  Cristinos  was  turned 
on  both  flanks,  they  retired  towards  the  town, 
closely  followed  by  the  Carlists.  The  nearest 
suburbs  having  been  carried,  the  Cristinos  fell 
back  to  the  square,  and  shut  themselves  up  in  the 
church  and  town-house;  while  part  of  their  in- 
fantry was  seen  moving  down  the  Mendavia  road, 
evidently  to  join  their  cavalry,  who,  to  the  num- 
ber of  five  hundred  and  fifty  men,  were  drawn 
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Up  on  the  plain,  and  towards  whom  the  Carlist 
lancers  now  advanced,  while  the  greater  part  of 
the  infantry  watched  the  fugitives  assembled 
round  the  square. 

Zumalacarregui,  having  succeeded  in  separating 
the  enemy's  force,  followed  the  lancers  to  the 
opposite  side  of  the  town,  where  the  Cristino  ca- 
valry, supported  by  four  hundred  infantry,  were 
ranged  in  battle  array.  Although  much  inferior 
in  numbers,  and  badly  mounted,,  no  sooner  had 
the  trumpet  sounded  **  charge,''  than  the  laacers 
rushed  forward,  and  with  their  long  weapons  at 
once  broke  and  dispersed  the  enemy's  horse,  upon 
whom  his  chief  reliance  was  placed.  At  the  same 
moment  a  party  of  Carlist  infantry  came  up,  and 
secured  the  victory.  The  colours  of  the  16th  of 
Castile,  seven  officers,  and  a  number  of  other  pri- 
soners, were  the  fruit  of  this  intrepid  attack.  The 
Cristinos  on  the  pla^n,  after  experiencing  the  full 
effects  of  the  Carlist  lance,  fled  towards  the  bridge 
leading  to  Logrono,  or  took  to  the  thickets,  pur- 
sued by  the  victors  till  the  trumpet  gave  the  ^g- 
nal  for  the  latter  to  return. 

Although  late  in  the  evening,  Zumalacarregui 
now  turned  his  attention  towards  the  town,  where, 
in  the  interval,  the  Cristinos  had  fortified  them- 
selves in  the  cabildo,  a  strong  and  massive  build- 
ing, as  well  as  in  the  church  and  adjoining  houses. 
The  natural  and  artificial  strength  of  this  central 
position,  and  the  want  of  time  and  artillery,  ren- 
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dered  an  attack  itnpractioabie ;  but  the  rest  of  the 
place  was  traversed  by  the  Carlists.  With  the 
exception  of  the  fortified  houses,  the  capture  of 
•Viana  was  in  fact  complete.  The  Cristinos  lost 
three  hundred  men,  one  half  cavalry ;  and  besides 
carrying  off  five  hundred  muskets  and  other 
valuables,  and  releasing  some  recruits,  the  Carlists 
took  seventy-five  prisoners  and  fifty  horses.  Be- 
sides disconcerting  the  plans  of  the  Cristinos  by 
this  brilliant  action,  they  produced  a  powerful 
diversion  in  favour  of  Villareal,  then  operating  in 
CaMile ;  and  at  the  same  time  dismayed  their  ^fie- 
miesy  and  raised  their  own  military  character  by 
their  astonishing  rapidity  of  movement  and  un- 
daunted valour  in  the  field.  This  was  the  first 
time  their  lancers  were  seriously  engaged.* 

From  this  period  the. Carlists  became  the  as- 
sailants ;  but  the  want  of  arms,  stores,  and  mo- 
ney impeded  their  progress.  ^The  ravages  of  the 
cholera,  particularly  in  Biscay,  aggravated  the 
calamities  of  a  protracted  and  savage  war.  This 
scourge  destroyed  numbers  in  Bilboa;  and  the 
flight  of  others  into  the  interior  led  to  such 
serious  apprehensions  of  contagion  that  the  Icing 
was  induced  to  remove  to  Navarre.  This  aflTord- 
ed  the  Cristinos  another  opportunity  to  renew 
their  pursuit  of  his  person,  and  again  was  the 

*  For  the  capture  of  the  convoy  near  Eraul,  and  his  weak  de- 
fence on  this  occasion,  Carondelet  was  called  up  to  Madrid  and 
tried. 
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fleetness  of  their  horses  put  to  the  test.  The 
king,  however,  was  never  stationary,  and  never 
once  had  cause  to  regret  his  confidence  in  the 
fidelity  of  his  mountaineers.  He  shared  the  fa- 
tigues and  hardships  of  the  campaign  with  his 
gallant  officers ;  and,  far  from  exhibiting  the 
slightest  symptoms  of  despondency/  he  raised  the 
spirits  of  all  around  him  by  his  patience  under 
privations,  his  calmness  at  the  approach  of  dan- 
ger, and  his  invariable  self-possession  in  every 
emergency.  On  arriving  at  a  resting-place  he 
never  asked  for  beds,  but  only  whether  bread 
could  be  procured  ;  this  and  a  piece  of  garlic 
more  than  once  sufficed  him  for  a  meal.  For 
weeks  his  travelling-cloak  was  his  only  couch ; 
and  even  that  it  sometimes  became  necessary  to 
dry  at  the  fire  which  had  cooked  his  supper,  be- 
fore he  could  retire  to  repose. 

During  the  remainder  of  September  and  the 
greater  part  of  October,  little  occurred  beyond 
skirmishing,  principally  in  the  Ribera  and  valley 
of  Bastan«  Segastebelza  besieged  the  Misericordia 
of  Elizondo,  which  the  Cristinos  had  garrisoned ; 
and  had  not  Cordova  hastened  to  its  relief,  that 
important  position  must  have  surrendered*  On 
the  2nd  October  the  Carlists,  after  a  smart  action, 
took  Villacayo,  though  defended  by  the  urban 
militia  and  a  party  of  carabineers,  and  obtained  a 
considerable  quantity  of  arms  and  clothing.     The 
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next  day  El  Pastor  was  attacked  at  Segura,  and, 
although  favoured  by  his  position  and  protected 
by  temporary  redoubts,  was  compelled  to  retreat 
with  the  loss  of  twenty-five  killed  and  sixty  pri- 
soners.   The  king  was  present  at  this  attack. 

Rodil  had  now  been  overrunning  the  northern 
provinces  for  some  months,  and  had  effected  less 
than  nothing.  With  40,000  men  and  forty 
generals  under  his  orders, — with  abundant  supplies 
of  money  in  his  military  chest,— with  an  aux- 
iliary blockading  squadron  on  the  coast, — with 
fortresses  in  the  interior, — with  a  French  police 
obedient  to  his  nod, — ^and  with  a  system  of  terror 
that  cannot  be  thought  of  without  shuddering, 
he  had  neither  subjugated  the  insurgents,  nor 
secured  the  person  of  the  king,  and  was  even 
farther  from  either  object  than  when  he  began. 
The  ministers  at  Madrid  were  cruelly  disappoint- 
ed in  the  hopes  which  they  had  entertained  from 
his  zeal  and  activity.  Some  thought  that  he  was 
not  satisfied  with  the  promise  of  a  'dukedom ; 
others  were  even  so  unjust  to  his  character  as 
to  reproach  him  with  excess  of  lenity.  It  was, 
therefore,  resolved  to  remove  him  from  this  com- 
mand, and  the  northern  army  was  divided  into 
two  corps,  of  which  one  was  to  operate  in  Na- 
varre  under  Mina,  and  the  other  in  the  Basque 
provinces  under  Osma,  while  Armildez  de  Toledo 
retained  the    attributes  of  viceroy  of  Navarre. 
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Mina's  health,  or  rather  a  wish  to  settle  his  old 
accounts,  preventing  him  from  immediately  aa* 
suming  the  command,  Rodil  had  another  chance 
of  retrieving  his  character.* 

Repeated  failures  had  produced  a  stagnation  in 
the  queen's  affidrs,  and  her  commanders  seemed 
inclined  to  concentrate  their  troops  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Pamplona.  The  various  detach- 
ments stationed  to  keep  open  the  communications 
accordingly  received  orders  to  shut  themselves  up 
in  the  fortified  points.  The  appointment,  how- 
ever, of  Mina  created  a  spirit  of  competition 
which  roused  the  energies  of  each  division.    Lo- 

*  D.  Jose  Ramon  Rodil  is  a  native  of  Lugo,  and  was  a 
student  in  the  university  of  Santiago  at  the  period  of  the 
French  invasion,  when  its  inmates  abandoned  their  classes,  took 
up  arms,  and  formed  JEl  cuerpo  literario  de  GfaUcia,  o£  which 
the  Marquess  de  Santa  Cruz  was  made  commander;  and,  to 
meet  one  of  the  objects  of  the  institution,  degrees  were  con- 
ferred upon  him  as  tokens  of  literary  rank,  the  barku  or  distinc- 
tions of  which  he  wore  on  his  military  hat.  This  corps  hav- 
ing been  nearly  destroyed  at  the  a£Fair  of  M ansilla,  the  Mar- 
quess de  la  Romana  incorporated  the  remnant  with  other  regi- 
ments. Rodil  then  entered  as  a  cadet,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
war  fought  his  way  upwards,  having  attained  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant-colonel when  he  embarked  for  Peru.  Here  he  suc- 
ceeded General* Monet  in  the  command  of  the  fortress  of  Cal- 
lao,  which  he  gallantly  defended. 

His  enemies  acknowledge  that  he  possesses  bravery,  activity, 
and  a  mind  fruitful  in  resources ;  but,  even  in  the  land  of  the 
Incas,  he  sullied  his  name  by  acts  of  despotism.  He  had,  how- 
ever,  great  difficulties  to  contend  with  in  the  defence  of  Callao, 
having  held  out  for  thirteen  months  almost  unaided,  during 
which  time  the  garrison  subsisted  on  dogs  and  cats.  Out  of  four 
thousand  persons  who  entered  the  fortress,  not  more  than  two 
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renzo  was  at  Paroplona,  at  the  head  of  thirte^i 
battalions,  ready  for  action ;  Cordova  set  out  for 
Lios  Arcos ;  Oraa,  who  had  been  sent  to  Aragon 
for  supplies,  reached  Tafalla ;  O'Doyle  conducted 
a  convoy  of  arms  and  ammunition  from  Vitoria 
to  Pamplona ;  while  Iriarte  was  on  the  confines 
of  Biscay  and  Old  Castile,  Amor  in  La  Rioja,  £1 
Pastor  in  Guipuscoa,  and  Osma  at  Vitoria,  where 
be  had  with  him  five  battalions  of  infantry,  one 
of  urban  militia,  four  squadrons  of  cavalry,  and  a 
battering  train.  Espartero  had  just  victualled 
Bermeo,  and,  after  a  diligent  search,  found  the 

hundred  outlived  famine  and  disease*  Privations  gave  rise  to 
mutinies,  and  in  one  day  he  caused  thirty-one  privates  of  the 
Murcia  regiment  to  be  shot  On  the  19th  January  1826,  Rodil 
capitulated  on  honourable  terms,  and  returned  to  Europe  in 
H.  B.  M.  ship  Briton.  Having  thus  saved  all  his  gains,  he  went 
to  court,  and  connecting  himself  with  his  countryman  Balleste- 
ro6,  the  financier,  was  appointed  Impectorde  castas  yjronterasy  or 
commander  of  the  preventive  service,  when  all  the  carabineers 
were  placed  under  his  orders.  In  this  situation  he  made  money, 
but  being  a  liberal,  and  renowned  for  his  quick  movements  in 
Peru,  as  weU  as  his  daring  exploits  among  the  smugglers  at 
home,  be  was  chosen  jto  command  the  army  about  to  be  sent  to 
PortugaL  Not  having  succeeded  in  <<  catching  the  heir"  in 
either  Portugal  or  Navarre,  he  fell  into  disgrace ;  and  his  pre- 
sence not  being  agreeable  at  court,  he  removed  to  Andalusia, 
and  took  up  his  residence  at  Port  St  Mary's.  Here,  being  of 
the  money-making  class  and  rather  disappointed,  he  collected 
his  ectmings  and  laid  them  out  in  the  purchase  of  wines,  of 
which  he  established  two  large  dep6ts,  one  at  Puerto  Real ;  and 
should  the  Carlists  penetrate  so  far,  they  will,  no  doubt,  pay  a 
visit  to  Rodil's  wine-cellars.  The  history  of  his  last  military 
commands  is  comprised  in  this  narrative. 
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only  cannon  the  Carlists  had  in  that  quarter,  an 
iron  ten-pounder,  with  which  they  intended  to 
batter  the  fortified  points  of  the  coast. 

With  such  formidable  forces  stationed  around 
him,  Zumalacarregui's  position  seemed  hopeless. 
He  did  not  know  which  point  to  attack  first; 
and,  to  add  to  his  perplexity,  Villareal  had  partly 
failed  in  his  expedition  to  Castile,  while  Sope- 
lana  and  Castor  had  been  repulsed  at  Santander, 
and  driven  back  upon  Orduna.  Fresh  combina- 
tions had  become  impossible;  and  the  want  of 
arms  disheartened  the  volunteers,  who,  after  hav- 
ing flocked  to  the  Carlist  standard,  were  obliged 
to  return  home.  He  therefore  saw  the  necessity 
of  again  putting  the  enemy  in  motion,  trusting  to 
chance  for  another  surprise.  Quitting  Los  Arcos 
in  the  morning  of  the  11th  October  with  six  bat- 
talions and  his  cavalry,  the  Navarrese  chieftain 
crossed  the  Ebro  at  the  ford  of  Tronco  Negro, 
and  making  a  circuitous  tour  round  Haro,  and  de- 
feating Amor's  vanguard,  repassed  the  Ebro  near 
Bastida  with  a  supply  of  muskets  collected  on  his 
route.  Cordova,  Lopez,  and  Oraa,  on  receiving 
news  of  this  movement,  pursued  him  from  three 
different  points,  at  a  moment  when  Zumalacar- 
regui  was  on  his  return,  and  affording  his  men 
rest  in  their  mountain  retreat. 

About  this  time  it  was  thought  advisable  to 
establish  in  the  Basque  provinces  a  military  and 
administrative  organization,  similar  to  that  intro- 
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duoed  by  the  king  in  Navarre.  To  this  the  de- 
puties for  Biscay  were  opposed,  thinking  perhaps 
that  such  an  arrangement  would  interfere  with 
thefueros  of  the  lordship.  The  want  of  concert 
however  was  injurious  to  the  cause,  and  the  inde- 
pendent command  retained  by  the  deputies  partly 
neutralised  the  services  of  eight  battalions,  and 
delayed,  if  it  did  not  prevent,  more  general  com- 
binations. The  king  was  therefore  induced  to  re- 
turn to  Biscay  and  take  the  command  upon  him- 
self, as  the  best  means  of  preventing  disunion  and 
enforcing  prompt  obedience.  On  the  9th,  he  or- 
dered Zavala  and  Valdespina  to  take  up  a  position 
in  front  of  Espartero,  who  occupied  a  hill  in  ad- 
vance of  Placencia,  a  small  town  of  Guipuscoa, 
on  the  Deva,  recently  fortified.  These  orders 
were  not  obeyed.  Determined  to  exert  his  au- 
thority, he  directed  Eraso  to  take  charge  of  the 
troops  and  conduct  the  projected  attack,  himself 
accompanying  the  movement,  being  desirous  of 
leading  on  the  Biscayans  to  the  attack.  The 
position  was  carried  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet, 
and  the  enemy  driven  behind  his  ramparts. 
Eraso  manoeuvred  to  draw  Espartero  out  of  his 
intrenchments ;  but,  not  succeeding,  he  passed  on 
towards  Bilboa,  in  the  hope  of  being  followed. 
The  garrison  of  Bilboa  made  a  sortie  and  were 
forced  back ;  but  not  being  prepared  with  artil- 
lery, the  king  withdrew  with  the  Biscayan 
brigade. 

VOL.  n.  X 
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While  the  Cristinos  were  pursuing  Zumalacar- 
regui  in  Castile,  he  suddenly  appeared  at  Santa 
Cruz  de  Campezo;  where  ascertaining  that  two 
of  Oraa's  battalions  occupied  the  village  of  Arba- 
zuza,  near  Estella,  he  sent  thither  six  companies, 
who  surprised  the  detachment  and  took  their 
muskets.  In  revenge  for  this  disaster  the  Cris- 
tinos burnt  the  place.  Fearful  of  Elizondo  fall- 
ing into  the  hands  of  the  Carlists,  Cordova  and 
Oraa  suddenly  returned  to  Navarre,  which  afford- 
ed Zumalacarregui  another  oppcMrtunity  of  search- 
ing for  muskets  in  Castile.  Having  learnt  that 
Colonel  Amor  with  two  hundred  horse  and 
eighty  infantry  was  about  to  escort  seven  wag- 
gons of  muskets  to  Logrono,  be  crossed  the  Ebro 
in  the  morning  of  the  21st  with  a  party  of  picked 
infantry  and  cavalry,  when,  ascertaining  that 
Amor  had  an  hour's  start  of  him,  he  commenced 
a  pursuit  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry.  A  little 
beyond  Fuenmayor  he  came  up  with  the  convoy ; 
and,  after  an  intrepid  charge,  thirteen  hundred 
muskets  and  a  large  quantity  of  stores  fell  into 
his  hands,  together  with  a  proportionate  number 
of  prisoners.  The  infantry  in  the  mean  time 
took  by  assault  the  little  town  of  Cenioero,  con- 
taining a  population  of  two  thousand  persons, 
after  compelling  the  urbanos  to  seek  shelter  in  the 
fortified  church,  which  was  forced  and  the  build- 
ing fired. 

Zumalacarregui  returned  to  the  other  side  of 
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the  Ebro  with  his  valuable  spoils,  and  on  the  24th 
was  at  Zuniga.     One  of  his  objects  in  twice  pass- 
ing  that  river  was  to  attack  the  reinforcements 
despatched  from  Madrid  by  the  war  minister  at 
the  pressing  request  of  Rodii's  successor,  and  now 
approaching  the  theatre  of  war.     They  had  lin- 
gered at  Burgos,  and  he  was  desirous  of  attacking 
them  before  they  effected  their  junction  with  the 
main  army.    The  idea  was,  however,  abandoned 
when  the  Carlists  found  themselves  hotly  pursued, 
and,  besides,  encumbered  with  booty.     The  new 
comers  had  already  reached  Vitoria  on  their  way 
to  Pamplona,*  and   Zumalacarregui  determined 
that  nothing  should  be  lost  by  delay.     Finding  it 
impossible  to  bring  Oraa  to  an  action,  by  a  rapid 
dStour  he  suddenly  advanced  towards  Salvatierra. 
Between  this  place  and  Vitoria  extends  a  beauti- 
ful plahi,  formed  by  one  of  the  great  branches  of 
the  Pyrenees,  which,  on  reaching  Alava,  separates 
into  two  ranges,  one  of  which  stretches  to  the 
south,  and  the  other  to  the  north.    Through  this 
valley  the  reinforcements  had  to  pass.     They 
consisted  of  cuirassiers  of  the  guards,  the  regiment 
of  Africa,  detachments  from  other  corps,  and  some 
militia,  amounting  to  two  thousand  five  hundred 
men. 

Scarcely  had  Zumalacarregui  reached  the  plain, 
when  he  perceived  a  party  of  infantry  and  cavalry, 
commanded  by  the  governor  of  Salvatierra,  con- 
ducting prisoners  towards  that  town.     It  was  im- 

x2 
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possible  to  conceal  his  movement  any  longer ;  and 
as  he  had  learned  that  the  prisoners  were  the 
curate,  with  some  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of 
Ullibarri,  he  ordered  the  lancers  to  pursue,  and 
attack  the  escort.  The  prisoners  were  released, 
some  soldiers  captured,  and  the  rest  driven  under 
the  walls  of  Salvatierra.  Brigadier  O'Doyle  hap- 
pened  to  be  with  his  division  at  Alegria  de 
Alava,  two  leagues  to  the  east  of  Vitoria,  and  one 
league  and  a  half  to  the  west  of  Salvatierra,  when 
he  heard  the' firing.  Judging  that  the  Carlists  were 
at  hand,  he  came  out  with  his  troops,  and  has- 
tened towards  the  spot  whence  the  firing  was 
heard.  The  glittering  of  arms  soon  announced 
their  approach  to  Zumalacarregui,  who,  the  mo- 
ment he  had  received  his  reports^  formed  his  in- 
fantry on  the  heights  of  Chinchetru,  and  flanked 
them  with  his  lancers.  The  enemy's  tirailleurs 
pushed  confidently  forwards;  a  party  of  guides 
was  sent  out  to  meet  them,  and  the  firing  com- 
menced. 

The  Cristinos  came  on  en  masse,  as  if  assured  of 
victory ;  and  the  Carlists  on  their  part  descended 
from  the  heights,  and  met  them  halfway.  This 
confident  and  orderly  advance  astonished  the 
former,  who  had  expected  to  encounter  nothing 
stronger « than  a  flying  partida;  and  now,  when 
they  thought  Zumalacarregui  was  in  Castile, 
found  themselves  in  the  presence  of  that  re- 
nowned commander.    After  a  short  pause  they 
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fell  back,  and  took  up  a  position  from  which  their 
two  pieces  opened  their  fire.  Zumalacarregui, 
though  inferior  in  numbers,  and  without  a  single 
piece  of  cannon,  yet  perceiving  from  the  impa- 
tient countenances  of  his  men  that  they  were 
eager  to  attack,  at  once  gave  his  customary  word 
of  command,  A  ellosj  muchachos\  (At  'em,  my  boys !) 
and  with  enthusiastic  shouts  of  Aurrera  mutillac  /* 
the  whole  line  moved  on  like  a  torrent  While 
Zumalacarregui  thus  assailed  the  front  of  the 
Cristinos  with  an  impetuosity  that  of  itself  would 
have  suflSced  to  decide  the  victory,  Ituralde, 
rushing  out  from  some  adjoining  thickets  with 
two  battalions,  fell  furiously  on  their  right  flank, 
and  in  a  moment,  by  this  double  attack,  the  whole 
division  was  completely  routed.  All  order,  all 
discipline,  was  at  an  end ;  the  officers  vainly  en- 
deavouring to  rally  their  men,  the  men  deaf  to 
the  exhortations  of  their  officers,  fled  in  irretriev- 
able confusion ;  while  the  cavalry  of  the  Carlists, 
wheeling  round  the  flanks,  cut  down  the  fugitives 
along  the  high-road,  and  such  as  took  refuge  in 
the  thickets  fell  beneath  the  bayonets  of  the  in- 
faptry.  Matiy  were  made  prisoners  both  in  the 
thickets  and  in  the  open  country. 

0*Doyle,  the  commander  of  the  column,  his 
brother,  and  several  other  officers,  and  four  hun- 
dred men,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Carlists,  to- 
gether with  two  field-pieces,  stores,  baggage,  and 

*  The  same  in  Basque. 
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the  colours  of  the  regiment  of  Africa.     Six  hun- 
dred men  were  left  dead  upon  the  field-     As 
many  as  four  hundred  fugitives  sought  shelter  in 
the  little  town  of  Arrieta,  to  the  right  of  the  road, 
and  immediately  under  the  castle  of  Guevara, 
where  they  intrenched  themselves,  and  were  im- 
mediately invested  by  the  conquerors.    Night 
coming  on,  the  operations  were  suspended,  and 
the  Carlists  bivouacked.    At  daybreak  they  at- 
tacked the  barricadoed  houses ;  but  the  occupants, 
in  the  expectation  of  immediate  relief,  made  a 
desperate  resistance.     Scarcely  had  Zumalacarre- 
gui  given  orders  to  have  the  place  set  on  fire, 
when  he  discovered  a  fresh  column  of  the  enemy 
advancing  by  the  Vitoria  road,  and  immediately 
concluded  that  it  was  Osma  approachmg  to  re- 
lease the  fugitives  shut  up  in  Arrieta.     He  gave 
orders  to  mask  the  place,  formed  his  men,  and 
a  second  time  addressed  them*    They  responded 
to  his  appeal  with  still  greater  ardour  than  be- 
fore ;  and  with  <»ie  general  shout  of  A  ellos  I  a  ellos  ! 
they   demanded   to   be  led  against  the  enemy, 
whose  column,  full  three  thousand*  strong,  had  left 
the  Alegria  road,  and  were  now  proceeding  to- 
wards Arrieta.    Having  directed  a  detachment  to 
pass  to  the  right  on  the  side  of  Guevara,  Zuma- 
lacarregui    advanced   with  four   battalions,   and 
charged  them  in  front,  while  his  cavalry  fell  upon 
the  two  flanks.     Driven  from  his  ground  on  the 
right,  Osma  now  concentrated  his  forces  on  the 
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main  road,  forming  the  head  of  his  line  on  a  rising 
ground  near  the  Venta  of  Echavarri,  upon  which 
jbe  planted  his  two  eight-pounders.  Disregarding 
the  enemy's  fire,  the  Carlists  resolutely  advanced ; 
and  the  guides  having  passed  a  bridge  at  the  dis- 
tance of  half  a  (nusket-shot,  the  enemy's  left  was 
turned,  and  the  day  easily  won. 

Nothing  could  resist  the  impetuosity  of  the 
assailants.  They  rushed  up,  and  in  a  moment 
cleared  the  hiU,  when  the  battle  was  over,  and  the 
pursuit  began.  The  ground  between  this  point 
and  Vitoria  is  perfectly  level,  and  the  road  for  a 
distance  of  three  leagues  passes  through  several 
small  towns  and  villages.  Along  its  whole  extent 
the  Cristinos  fled  in  the  utmost  disorder,  pur- 
sued by  the  Carlists  to  the  very  gates  of  Vitoria. 
The  carnage  was  dreadful,  for  at  first  the  Carlists 
gave  no  quarter,  and  it  was  only  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  town  that  preserved  the  Cristinos 
from  utter  destruction.  As  many  as  five  hundred 
were  left  dead  upon  the  field,  and  four  hundred 
and  fifty  made  prisoners.  These  actions  were 
fought  on  the  STth  and  28th  October.  Among 
the  spoils  collected  in  the  two  days  were  upwards 
of  three  thousand  muskets,  and  nearly  as  many 
Carlists  obtained  fresh  clothing.  Zavala  and  Val- 
despina  fought  as  volunteers,  and  were  in  the 
thickest  of  the  two  actions.  Ituralde,  Villareal, 
Guibelalde,  Cuevillas,  and  all  the  other  chiefs,  set 
an  example  of  valour  and  devotedness  which  was 
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gloriously  followed  by  their  soldiers.  Upwards 
of  two  hundred  prisoners  joined  the  Carlists  on 
the  field,  and  proceeded  to  Oiiate  with  their  own 
drummers  and  fifers  playing. 

Although  the  operations  of  these  two  days 
were  on  a  small  scale,  their  brilliancy  and  effect 
will  be  long  remembered.  Both  actions  were 
fought  upon  the  western  extremity  of  the  beau- 
tiful plain  of  Alava,  five  leagues  long  and  two 
and  a  half  wide,  —  a  grand  basin,  formed  by 
majestic  cordilleras ;  on  one  side  by  the  Sierra  de 
San  Adrian,  the  central  range  descending  from  the 
Pyrenees  which  crosses  the  province,  and  by  that  of 
Badaya,  extending  from  north  to  south,  and  unit- 
ing with  the  two  first  on  the  western  side,  leaving 
an  elevated  plateau,  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  Cantabrian  sea,  and 
once  an  immense  lake  till  a  passage  was  forced 
through  the  Conchas  de  Arganzon  to  the  Ebro. 
The  bottom  is  formed  of  calcarious  pebbles, 
quartz,  and  occasional  banks  of  sand,  in  which  are 
found  remnants  of  submarine  plants  and  shells  at 
a  depth  of  six  feet.  This  is  now  a  picturesque 
valley,  highly  cultivated,  and  so  thickly  peopled, 
that  from  the  tower  of  Vitoria  are  descried  within 
its  precincts  one  hundred  and  fifty  small  towns 
and  villages,  each  with  its  contiguous  woodlands. 
The  whole  valley  is  studded  with  sightly  build- 
ings ;  and  on  the  northern  side  frowns  the  castle 
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of  Guevara,  now  repaired  and  strongly  fortified 
by  the  Carlists.* 

During  these  operations  every  agricultural  la- 
bour was  suspended  in  the  plain  of  Alava,  and  the 
whole  population  witnessed  the  martial  achieve- 
ments of  their  countrymen.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  surrounding  districts  flocked  to  the  spot  to 
behold  the  hero  of  this  double  victory,  and  the 
young  men  importunately  demanded  muskets  to 
fight  for  Charles  V.  under  such  a  leader.  The 
whole'  of  the  29th  was  spent  in  collecting  the 
scattered  arms  which  the  Cristinos  flung  down  in 
their  flight.  On  both  occasions  the  lancers  per- 
formed wonders,  notwithstanding  the  defects  of 
their  horses,  some  of  which  were  slight  and  re- 
cently brought  from  France.  One  lancer,  for- 
merly a  carbonero,  or  charcoal-burner,  on  the  first 
day  pierced  eight  of  the  enemy  with  his  long  and 
ponderous  weapon.  Nothing  could  resist  the  im- 
petuosity of  his  onset.     Stout,  athletic,  round- 

*  English  travellers  have  erroneously  stated  that  this  is  a 
Moorish  building.  Father  Vitoria  asserts  that  it  was  erected 
in  the  fifteenth  century  after  the  model  of  St.  Angelo  at  Rome, 
to  which  it  bears  a  strong  resemblance.  In  the  small  town  of 
Guevara,  which  stands  a  little  below  the  castle,  is  the  old  fa- 
mily residence  of  the  Ladrones  de  Guevara,  supposed  from  the 
peculiarity  of  the  name  to  have  been  once  a  den  of  thieves. 
Ladron  (thief)  is  a  family  name,  and  the  addition  ofde  Guevara 
shows  that  it  is  of  ancient  origin ;  in  like  manner  that  Calde* 
rones  de  la  Barca,  Espinosas  de  los  Monteros,  and  Hurtados  de 
Mendoza,  indicate  the  noblest  families  of  these  several  names. 
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shouldered,  and  in  figure  somewhat  resembling 
Zumalacarreguiy  he  bore  all  before  him,  and 
highly  distinguished  himself  in  both  the  actions. 
He  is  now  a  captain  with  all  his  honours  won  on 
the  field  of  battle. 

In  the  heat  of  the  action  O'Doyle  had  been 
unhorsed^  and  was  escaping  on  foot  when  a  volun- 
teer overtook  him  and  made  a  thrust  with  his 
bayonet,  which  the  fugitive  parried  with  his  hand. 
The  volunteer  threatening  to  fire  if  he  did  not 
surrender,  O'Doyle  seated  himself  upon  the 
ground  and  begged  his  life.  The  soldier  de^ 
manded  his  money,  and  was  in  the  act  of  receiv- 
ing from  the  humbled  commander  in  his  seated 
posture  nineteen  golden  ounces  and  a  half,  when 
Zumalacarregui  himself  came  up,  recognised  his 
old  acquaintance,  and  reproached  him  for  the  part 
which  he  had  taken  in  the  disgraceful  cont^t. 
Tado^  los  hombres  y  err  an ;  pero  yo  hi  pensado  siem- 
pre  como  Zumalacarregui,  answered  O'Doyle ; — ^AU 
men  err,  but  I  always  thought  as  Zumalacarregui 
did.  Mai  lo  habeis  demostrado,  —  You  have  chosen 
a  bad  way  of  showing  it,  was  the  reply  o£  Zuma- 
lacarregui.*   O'Doyle  then  implored  quarter  for 

*  O'Doyle,  of  Irish  extraction,  was  an  experienced  and 
high-minded  officer.  He  entered  the  army  with  the  rank  of 
captain,  having  been  page  to  Ferdinand  VII.  subsequently  to 
the  return  of  the  latter  from  Valen^ay ;  and  afterwards  held 
higher  rank  in  the  regiment  of  the  Infante  Don  Carlos.  He 
was  then  a  decided  royalist,  of  which  he  reminded  Zumalacar- 
regui, and  as   such  suffered  during  the  changes  anterior  to 
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himself  and  his  officers,  endeavouring  to  excite  in 
the  victor  s  breast  recollections  which  he  knew 
would  operate  in  his  favour.  Zumalacarregui, 
shaking  his  head,  told  him  it  was  too  late  now  to 
revive  such  topics;  and  turning  away  lest  he 
should  be  diverted  from  his  resolution  by  listen* 
ing  to  more,  with  tears  in  his  eyes  gave  the  fatal 
order  that  O'Doyle.  his  brother,  and  his  principal 
companions  should  be  shot 

After  this  mod^ate  retaliation  for  unprovoked 
and  wholesale  massacres,  severity  was  at  an  end ; 
and  the  next  day,  Charles  V,  who  was  then  at 
Onate,  granted  an  amnesty  to  the  remaining  pri- 
soners. Of  these  more  than  six  hundred,  at  their 
own  request,  entered  the  ranks  of  the  Carlists, 
and  were  distributed  in  the  proportion  of  ten  to 
each  company ;  the  rest  were  allowed  to  return 
home  on  parole.  So  great  was  the  effect  pro* 
duced  by  the  king's  generosity,  that,  on  the  faith 
of  his  word  and  relying  on  his  magnanimity, 
seven  officers  and  sixty  privates  came  over  in  one 
day,  November  4th,  and  joined  the  Carlists  at 
Santa  Cruz  de  Campezo.     Zumaliacarregui  pro* 

Ferdinand's  death.  His  politics  changed  on  the  recognition 
of  the  queen  by  the  British  and  French  governments ;  and 
from  that  period  he  became  a  favourite  with  the  liberal  party. 
In  183^  he  was  appointed  by  Morillo  colonel  of  the  regiment 
of  Africa,  from  the  command  of  which  Zumalacarregui  had  just 
before  been  removed.  O'Doyle  paid  dearly  the  forfeit  of  his 
allegiance ;  but  it  is  placed  beyond  doubt  that  he,  as  well  as 
many  thousands  more,  fell  victims  to  a  mistaken  confidence 
reposed  in  foreign  interference. 
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ceeded  to  Onate  to  lay  the  trophies  of  his  two 
victories  at  the  feet  of  his  royal  master,  who  im- 
mediately appointed  him  a  lieutenant-general, 
and  with  his  own  hand  hung  round  his  neck  the 
grand  cross  of  the  order  of  St.  Ferdinand ;  but 
even  these  well-earned  marks  of  royal  favour 
were  of  less  value  in  the  eyes  of  the  hero  than  the 
gratitude  and  admiration  of  his  countrymen. 
He  instantly  returned  to  his  army,  and  on  the 
1st  of  November  issued  from  Lecumberri  a  pro- 
clamation which  deserves  a  serious*  perusal  from 
those  who  affect  to  bear  in  equal  horror  the  con- 
duct of  both  Carlists  and  Cristinos.  It  clearly 
traces  the  horrors  of  this  dreadful  war  to  the 
original  barbarities  of  the  latter,  and  must  acquit 
the  former  in  the  judgment  of  every  one  who  has 
sense  to  distinguish  between  unprovoked  atro- 
cities, and  the  measures  of  retaliation  which  they 
naturally  produce.* 

*  <<  At  the  moment  the  brave  Navarrese  raised  the  standard 
of  glorious  insurrection  in  defence  of  their  legitimate  sovereign, 
the  rebel  D.  Manuel  Lorenzo,  proud  and  arrogant,  stepped  for- 
ward to  repress  it,  and  immediately  evinced  his  barbarity  by 
sacrificing  the  immortal  D.  Santos  de  Ladron  in  the  ditch  of 
Pamplona.  For  his  atrocious  conduct  the  self-styled  queen- 
governess,  from  the  rank  of  brevet- colonel,  raised  him  to  a 
viceroyalty.  The  cruel  Quesada  and  the  incendiary  Rodil 
were  humane  compared  with  the  patricidal  Lorenzo.  The 
mere  perusal  of  the  proclamation  which  he  issued  on  the  i4th 
ultimo  shows  his  bloody  propensities,  and  his  wish  to  exter- 
minate the  innocent  inhabitants  by  his  ferocious  despotism. 

<<  How  different  has  been  the  conduct  which  the  defenders  of 
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Whilst  these  operations  were  going  on  in  the^ 
northern  provinces,  the  efforts  made  in  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom  were  not  equally  successful. 
On  the  11th,  the  captain-general  of  Catalonia 
issued  an  order  of  the  day,  in  which,  after  al- 
luding to  several  rencontres  with  the  Carlists  and 
the  execution  of  some  of  their  leaders,  he  con- 
cludes hy  observing,  that  "  these  repeated  at- 
tempts on  several  points  proved  the  efforts  made 

legitimacy  have  observed  towards  their  enemies.  Notwith- 
standing they  were  in  want  of  fortified  towns,  and  whilst  in- 
cessantly pursued  by  a  force  four  times  as  large  as  their  own, 
they  have  respected  the  unfortunate  prisoner, — they  have  af- 
forded surgical  aid  to  the  wounded,  and  taken  every  care  of 
them.  Instead  of  corresponding  with  these  acts  of  humanity, 
our  obdurate  enemies  have  disregarded  the  laws  of  war^  and 
their  boasted  philanthropy  degenerated  into  the  jnost  detestable 
brutality ;  for,  like  tigers  thirsting  after  human  blood,  not  only 
have  they  shot  persons  fighting  under  my  orders,  but  with  their 
daggers  and  encrimsoned  bayonets  they  have  put  to  death  the 
sick  and  wounded,  although  respected  by  all  civilized  nations. 

^^  llieir  inhuman  proceedings  at  length  compelled  me  to  resort 
to  the  right  of  reprisals  ;  and,  in  order  to  restrain  the  effusions 
of  blood,  I  accordingly  ordained  that,  for  every  royalist  mur- 
dered by  them,  five  of  their  prisoners  should  be  shot.  This 
rigorous  measure  did  not  prevent  them  from  shooting  the 
royalists  who  fell  into  their  hands,  and  who,  in  cold  blood,  were 
immolated  to  their  ferocious  barbarity.  Notwithstanding  this, 
as  the  number  of  our  prisoners  so  greatly  exceeded  theirs,  I 
could  not  resist  the  cries  of  so  many  unfortunate  beings,  and  I 
either  restored  them  to  liberty,  in  order  that  they  might  return 
to  their  homes,  or  I  placed  arms  in  their  willing  hands,  which 
they  urgently  solicited,  in  order  to  fight  against  their  own 
companions. 

"  This  prudent  conduct  has  been  disregarded  by  the  rebels, 
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to  eflfect  a  rising  in  the  province ;"  but,  in  the 
way  of  consolation,  he  adds,  that  **  two  columns 
of  volunteers  had  already  left  Barcelona  to  march 
against  the  brigands,  in  conjunction  with  the 
troops  of  the  line."  This  confession  by  the  cap- 
tain-general bespeaks  the  feeling  prevalent  in  the 
principality,  as  well  as  the  light  in  which  the 
Carlists  were  viewed,  better  than  details  of  desul- 
tory actions  with  little  or  no  effect  on  either  side. 
The  Catalonians  were  disarmed,  overawed,  and, 
besides,  so  closely  blockaded,  that  their  efforts  were 

who  not  only  continue  their  atrocities,  but  also  recur  to  all 
the  revolutionary  means  of  devastating  the  disturbed  provinces. 
The  rebel  Quesada  dictated  cruel  proclamations ;  the  perfidious 
Rodil,  besides  adhering  to  them,  published  others  breathing 
blood  and  desolation ;  and,  lastly,  the  traitor  Lorenzo  has  just 
confirmed  them  by  his  disgraceful  circulars,  even  complaining 
that  they  have  not  been  carried  into  due  execution. 

<<  Wherefore,  setting  aside  all  delicacies  and  considerations 
which  I  have  hitherto  observed  towards  the  enemy,  and  availing 
myself  of  the  law  of  reprisals,  I  have  decreed  as  follows : 

«*  Art.  1.  All  prisoners  taken  from  the  enemy,  of  whatsoever 
rank  or  class  they  may  be,  shall  be  shot  as  traitors  to  their 
legitimate  sovereign. 

**  Art.  2.  In  all  the  corps  and  battalions  under  my  command 
the  motto  Victofy  or  Death  shall  be  adopted,  and  used  until  the 
enemy  recal  their  order  of  not  giving  quarter. 

'<  Art.  d.  Having  had  frequent  proofs  that  in  the  enemy's 
ranks  there  are  many  devoted  to  the  just  cause,  but  who  from 
distance  or  the  vigilance  of  their  oppressors  are  unable  to  pre- 
sent themselves ;  by  virtue  of  the  powers  vested  in  me  by  our 
sovereign,  and  in  accordance  with  his  beneficent  intentions,  I 
make  known,  that  I  will  not  only  receive  those  who  may  come 
over,  but  I  will  distinguish  and  reward  them  according  to  their 
respective  merits,  &c.'*  ^ 
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reduced  to  small  circles,  in  which  chieftains  with 
local  influence  acted  with  alternate  success,  hav- 
ing no  strongholds  to  retire  to,  and  being  con- 
stantly pursued  by  superior  forces.  The  number 
of  fortified  places  scattered  over  the  country  ren- 
dered it  difficult  for  the  Carlists  to  keep  the  field. 
Towards  the  end  of  October  (1884),  the  period  of 
the  narrative  which  we  have  reached,  Manresa 
was,  however,  in  their  hands,  Carragol  was  block- 
ading Salsona,  Ros  d'Eroles  operating  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Seo  de  Urgel,  Casadevall  com- 
manded the  country  round  the  Col  de  Bela- 
guer,  and  Curate  Cabrera  was  blockading  Tor- 
tosa  with  a  considerable  force.  The  king  was 
in  easy  communication  with  the  partidas  in  Cas- 
tile, as  well  as  in  Upper  Aragon  and  Catalonia. 
Flandolefs  proclamations  had  produced  the  best 
e£Pect,  and  the  hardy  and  devoted  natives  of  the 
eastern  Pyrenees  were  fast  rising,  determined  to 
defend  the  passes  to  their  mountains.  In  Galida, 
also,  Lopez  had  raised  a  band^  which  occupied 
the  attention  of  the  Cristinos. 
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The  Queen's  death. — Her  Character. — The  new  Ministry  in 
Madrid.  —  Martinez  de  la  Rosa.^ — His  embarrassments. — 
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drid massacres. — Financial  difficulties. — The  public  Debt  of 
Spain. — Church  spoliations. — Monastic  orders. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  drop  the  thread  of  the 
narrative,  in  order  to  revert  to  what  befel  the 
royal  exiles  in  England,  and  to  trace  the  progress 
of  the  theorists  at  Madrid.  Soon  after  the  king's 
departure,  his  consort,  in  disgust,  it  is  much  to  be 
feared,  at  the  disgraceful  conduct  of  the  British 
government,  left  Gloucester  Lodge,  and  took  up 
her  residence  at  Alverstoke,  near  Gosport.  In 
this  secluded  spot  she  was  attacked  by  a  bilious 
fever,  aggravated,  if  not  produced,  by  intense 
anxiety  on  account  of  her  consort,  her  family,  and 
the  refugees  left  in  Portugal.  Of  this  disorder 
she  died  on  the  4th  September, — the  most  exalted, 
if  not  the  earliest  victim  of  the  quadruple  alliance. 

Doiia  Maria  Francisca,  third  daughter  of  John 
VI.  of  Portugal,  was  bom  on  the  12th  of  April 
1800,  and  married  to  the  Infante  Don  Carlos  on 
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the  4th  September  1816,  when  Ferdinand  VII. 
was  united  to  her  sister.  The  queen  left  three 
sons,  who,  with  their  aunt,  the  Princess  de  Beira, 
were  with  her  at  the  period  of  her  death:  She 
was  perfectly  sensible  to  the  last;  but  her  dying 
moments  were  embittered  by  reflecting  on  the 
desolate  condition  of  her  children,  in  a  foreign 
land,  under  a  hostile  government,  allied  to  their 
bitterest  eriemies.  Before  she  expired^  she  assem- 
bled the  members  of  her  househcJd,  thanked  them 
for  their  attentions,  and  begged  pardon  of  each  if 
in  anything  she  had  been  wanting  to  them  as  a 
mistress.  The  Bishop  of  Leon  penned  her  will, 
in  which  she  left  tokens  of  regard  to  several  per- 
sons, and  directed  that  her  mortal  remains,  in- 
stead of  being  deposited  in  the  royal  pantheon  of 
the  Escurial,  should,  at  a,  seasonable  time,  be  con- 
veyed to  Orihuela,  arid  there  repose  in  the  con- 
vent founded  by  herself.*  At  present  they  rest 
in  a  vault,  built  to  receive  them,  at  the  foot  of 
the  altar  of  the  little  Catholic  chapel  at  Gosport, 

*  Orihuela  is  a  city  of  Valencia.  The  neighbourhood  is  con- 
sidered the  garden  of  Spain,  on  account  of  the  richness  of  the 
soil,  the  beauty  of  the  scenery,  and  thie  softness  of  the  climate. 
Here  the  queen  founded  and  endowed  a  convent  for  forty  nuns, 
on  the  principle  of  that  of  Las  Silesas  at  Madrid ;  in  the  seclu- 
sion of  which  young  ladies  belonging  to  distinguished  families 
are  educated,  or  find  an  asylum  either  from  the  misibrtunes  of 
the  world,  or  the  tyranny  of  parents,  The  convent  has  an  ad- 
ditional establishment  for  ^fty  extra  inmates,  the  daughters  of 
respectable  and  reduced  families,  who  are  instructed  in  useful 
and  ornamental  branches  of  education.    The  expense  of  this 
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where  an  ea^ento  of  the  royal  guards,  a  chaplain, 
and  a  majordomo  reside,  whose  duty  is  to  visit 
the  vault  every  day. 

Dona  Maria  Frandsea,  whose  character  and 
sufferings  have  been  partly  traced  in  the  present 
narrative,  was  a  woman  of  strong  mind  and  un- 
daunted courage;  but  extremely  affable  in  her 
manners,  and  kind  to  her  inferiors.  Amidst  all 
the  hardships  and  dangers  of  the  flight  through 
Portugal,  she  never  evinced  the  slightest  sym- 
ptom of  dismay.  She  left  behind  her  a  journal, 
now  deposited  with  the  Princess  de  Beira,  which 
she  had  kept  from  the  time  of  Ferdinand 
Vllth's  last  marriage,  and  which  may  be  said  to 
contain  the  secret  history  of  the  profligate  con- 
spiracy by  which  the  enemies  of  her  husband  en- 
deavoured to  deprive  that  prince  and  his  sons  of 
their  legal  rights.  Although  bom  in  Portugal, 
and  for  several  years  a  resident  in  Brazil,^  she  was 
warmly  attached  to  Spain  and  Spaniards.  One 
day,  wandering  with  her  heroic  sister  near  Coim- 
bra  among  the  rocks  which  overhang  the  Atlantic, 

establishment  was  defrayed  out  of  the  queen's  private  purse ; 
and  in  the  undertaking  she  was  encouraged  by  her  consort,  now 
Charles  V.  A  few  years  ago  Valencia  was  visited  by  a  dread- 
ful earthquake,  and  amidst  surrounding  ruins  it  was  noticed 
that  no  part  of  this  convent  was  hurt ;  an  escape  which  the  in- 
habitants almost  attributed  to  a  miracle. 

*  During  her  residence  in  Brazil  she  took  a  great  fancy  to 
birds,  and  in  Madrid  had  a  beaudful  aviary.  In  other  re- 
spects she  displayed  a  refined  taste. 
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they  observed  to  each  other,  that  if  they  thought 
they  should  never  return  to  Spain,  gladly  would 
they  throw  themselves  in  each  other's  arms  into 
the  sea  beneath  them :  and  they  were  both  equal 
to  the  accomplishment  of  so  desperate  a  deed. 

The  king,  on  the  4th  October,  whilst  at  Engue, 
received  the  afflicting  news  of  the  death  of  that 
queen  with  whom  he  had  hoped  one  day  to  share 
his  throne.  The  bearer  of  the  news  also  conveyed 
to  his  majesty  a  request  from  the  Prince  of  Astu- 
rias  to  be  allowed  to  proceed  to  Spain  and  parti- 
cipate in  his  father's  perils. 

SiiK^  the  death  of  Ferdinand  VII.  it  had  been 
evident  that  the  queen's  government  was  chiefly 
supported  by  foreign  influence  ;  and  from  the 
moment  the  signatures  were  aflixed  to  the  Qua- 
druple treaty,  the  representatives  of  the  two 
great  contracting  parties  made  the  Spanish  capital 
an  arena  for  their  own  private  squabbles  and  mu- 
tual struggles  for  ascendency.  In  this  contest 
for  the  power  of  ruining  a  country  which  they 
both  professed  to  regenerate,  M.  Rayneval  had 
for  a  time  the  misfortune  to  prevail,  and  it  was 
not  tiU  some  time  afterwards  that  Mr.  Villiers 
was  enabled  to  exhibit  his  talent  for  giving  full 
effect  to  the  blunders  of  the  British  foreign  ofiice. 
To  French  influence  Martinez  de  la  Bosa  owed 
his  elevation  to  the  presidency  of  the  council ;  and 
as  the  choice  was  to  be  made  among  the  emi- 
grants, and  to  carry  on   a  particular  system,   a 
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more  suitable  person   for  such  an  object  could 
not  perhaps  have  been  found. 

Martinez  de  la  Rosa  is  unquestionably  an  ac* 
complished  man^  and  always  considered  as  the 
rose  and  pink  of  the  constitutionalists.*  He  is, 
besides,  an  excellent  poet,  has  a  fluency  of  select 
words  and  a  mellifluous  voice,  is  elegant  in  his 
dress,  moderate  in  his  politics,  and  incapable  of 
$tock«jobbing  or  peculation.  So  far  M.  de  Rayne- 
val  showed  judgment  in  his  choice ;  and  he  had  at 
all  events  the  merit  of  selecting  out  a  man  who 
was  a  good  catholic — one  who  had  clean  hands, 
and  was  not  disposed  to  dirty  them  with  •ofiice 

*  Lucero  de  las  Cortes — amable  joven,  bien  haya  quien  te 
marco  con  esa  estrella  en  tu  freute  I  Tu  eres  la  rosa  y  pini« 
polio  de  la  constitucion,  el  mazo  de  sus  infractores,  el  talisman 
contra  duendes,  el  arco-iris  contra  tempestades,  el  conjuro 
contra  fantasmas,  y  el  hisopo  y  agua  bendita  contra  las  almas 
en  pena,  y  contra  toda  clase  de  insectos  alarmantes  y  desorgani- 
zantes.  This  is  a  portrait  dravirn  by  the  best  painter  Spain 
could  boast  in  1821 ;  and  to  it  need  only  be  added,  that  M.  de 
la  Rosa  was  a  deputy  in  the  Cortes  of  1814  and  1820,  as  well 
as  minister  of  foreign  afikirs  in  1823,— when,  however,  he 
scarcely  did  more  than  enter  his  office.  Some  of  his  country* 
men  have  complained  that  exile  has  matured  his  judgment 
rather  too  much,  and  even  in  1820  accused  him  of  being  a 
tnoderatef  if  not  an  afiiUero;  but  they  have  never  called  him  a 
panzista.  His  countenance  bespeaks  his  Arabic  origin ;  and  on 
the  Prado  he  was  always  noticed  by  the  ladies  for  his  sparkling 
eyes,  and  by  the  gentlemen  for  the  best-cut  coat  in  the  walk. 
He  lefl  office  no  richer  than  when  he  entered ; — ^more  need  not 
be  said  for  his  integrity*  His  poetic  works  will,  however,  hand 
down  his  name  to  posterity.  His  earliest  production  was  the  siege 
of  Zaragoza,  written  in  honour  of  the  heroic  defence  made  by 
the  inhabitants  against  the  French.  The  central  junta  having 
offered  a  national  premium  for  the  best  composition  on  the  sub- 
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jobs ;  points  in  which  the  French  functionary  had 
a  decided  advantage  over  his  rival,  or  rather  his 
rival's  employer,  when  his  turn  came.  Martinez 
de  la  Rosa  was  in  every  respect  the  man  suited 
for  the  emergency.  He  stood  well  with  the  libe- 
rals; and  as  it  was  wished  not  to  repair  past  errors, 
but  merely  to  modify  the  existing  plan  so  as  to 
render  it  palatable  abroad  whilst  tragalism  was 
enforced  at  home,  neither  nerve  nor  experience 
was  required,  particularly  as  the  proceedings  of 
the  ministry  were  to  be  directed  from  Paris  or 
London* 

ject,  several  poets  sent  in  their  prize-pieces,  and  among  them 
M.  de  la  Rosa ;  but  they  were  never  examined,  or  the  pre- 
mium awarded.  His  piece  reached  London,  where  he  had  for 
some  time  studied  our  language,  and  was  printed.  The  subject 
was  calculated  to  rouse  the  energies  of  the  patriot  and  the  poet, 
and  the  author  did  justice  to  it*  Of  his  dramatic  pieces  the 
Viuda  de  PadiUa  is  perhaps  the  best.  The  language  and  ver- 
sification are  excellent ;  but  it  is  better  suited  for  the  chamber 
than  the  theatre — it  is  not  sufficiently  stirring  for  the  stage. 
He  also  composed  a  piece  which  was  performed  at  Paris ;  the 
highest  compliment  that  could  be  paid  to  his  acquirements  in 
the  French  language.  Two  of  his  comedies  are  popular,  and 
his  fugitive  pieces  are  collected  into  one  volume. 

*  The  following  is  a  stanza  of  the  new  edition  of  tlie  Tragala, 
made  for  the  Estatuto,  and  sung  by  the  manolos. 

Dicen  que  Rosa, 

Que  es  algo  astuto, 

Quiere  traguemos 

El  Estatuto. 

Tragalo,  tragalo,  tragalo, 

Pedazo  de  bruto, — 

Tragalo,  tragalo,  tragalo. 

El  Estatuto. 
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In  order  to  secure  the  grand  objects  in  view, 
Spain  was  therefore  to  be  blessed  with  what  the 
natives  significantly  call  a  rose-coloured  adminis- 
tration. The  new  minister  had  soon  occasion  to 
exercise  his  powers,  both  as  an  author  and  a  poli- 
tician. Martinez  de  la  Rosa  entered  office,  as  the 
liberals  thought,  under  a  pledge  that  the  Cortes 
should  be  immediately  convened.  Every  post 
that  reached  the  provinces,  they  expected,  would 
bring  an  eloquent  decree  summoning  the  national 
delegates.  The  utmost  impatience  was  evinced, 
and  still  the  universal  remedy  was  looked  for  in 
vain.  Delay  gave  rise  to  dissatisfaction,  and  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion  soon  became  apparent ;  some 
wishing  for  a  charter  similar  to  that  granted  by 
Louis  XVIII,  and  others  advising  the  revival  of 
the  Cadiz  Code ;  whilst  many  were  favourable  to 
the  establishment  of  two  chambers,  with  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  bishops  :  but  none  of  these  theorists 
condescended  to  think  of  the  ancient  institutions, 
or  had  any  desire  to  recur  to  the  practice  of  those 
days  when  Spain  was  free,  prosperous,  and  united. 
Time  passed  on  and  nothing  was  done.  At 
length  the  want  of  confidence  in  the  government 
threatened  a  popular  insurrection,  and  the  queen 
was  openly  denounced  as  the  cause  of  the  delay. 
She  was  accused  of  throwing  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  the  liberals,  who  saw  their  hopes  disappointed, 
and  began  to  think  themselves  betrayed  on  seeing 
that  after  so  many  months  of  patient  expectation 
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no  extensive  measure  of  relief  had  been  devised— 
not  the  slightest  guarantee  given  for  the  intro- 
duction of  liberal  institutions.  Little  gratitude 
was  therefore  felt  towards  the  regent  for  her 
scanty  and  reluctant  concessions,  while  her  con- 
duct in  private  life  added  to  the  unpopularity  of 
her  public  measures.* 

*  The  qoeen,  as  well  as  her  late  husband^  was  influenced  by 
favoarites.  Mention  has  already  been  made  of  Teresita ;  but 
two  others,  not  of  her  clasSy  also  deserve  the  same  notice*  On  die 
]7th  January  (1833),  in  the  third  month  of  her  widowhood,  her 
majesty  set  out  on  a  mysterious  journey  to  La  Granja;  but  a 
heavy  fall  of  snow  on  the  Guadarama  mountains  rendered  the 
road  impassable.  Having  ordered  it  to  be  cleared,  she  returned 
to  her  palace,  and  the  next  day  started  again.  It  was  at  first 
imagined  that  she  had  been  prompted  to  undertake  this  excur- 
sion at  so  inclement  a  season  because  the  Quinta  de  Pesares, 
a  little  estate  of  her  own  in  the  neighbourhood,  had  lately  been 
burnt ;  and  suspicion  fell  on  some  of  the  La  Granja  servants, 
twenty  of  whom  had  been  brought  up  to  Madrid  to  answer  for 
the  arson.  This,  however,  was  not  the  motive.  Ferdinand  VU. 
had  iron  safes  and  secret  chambers  at  La  Granja,  of  which  he 
kept  the  keys,  where  money  and  valuables  were  lodged,  and, 
as  it  was  supposed,  documents  which  the  queen  did  not  wish  to 
confide  to  any  one. 

She  left  Madrid  at  an  early  hour,  accompanied  by  one  of  her 
equerries,  the  adjutant-general,  and  a  party  of  body-guards, 
commanded  by  an  officer.  On  reaching  the  defile  of  Novacer- 
rada,  notwithstanding  the  precautions  adopted,  the  road  being 
covered  with  ice,  the  carriage  slipped  down  the  hill,  and  had  it 
not  been  stopped  by  coming  in  contact  with  a  cart  laden  with 
timber,  must  have  been  precipitated  into  the  ravine  at  the  bot- 
tom. The  queen  alighted,  and  finding  it  impossible  to  pursue 
her  journey,  ascended  the  hill  on  foot,  leaning  on  the  arm  of 
the  commander  of  the  guard,  who  happened  to  be  Captain 
Muiioz.     It  is  believed  that  here  their  intimacy  commenced. 

This 
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Martinez  de  la  Rosa  soon  saw  that  it  was  one 
thing  to  write  verses,  and  another  to  administer 
kingdoms.  As  a  statesman  he  had  no  name  in 
Spain,  he  had  no  family  connexions  to  support 
him — ^an  essential  requisite  in  a  land  of  place-hunt- 
ers, and  he  was  utterly  destitute  of  that  talent  for 
command  which  alone  can  maintain  a  statesnaan 
when  every  other  quality  is  wanting.  Finan- 
cial difficulties  also  arose,  and  the  mode  of  elec- 
tions, in  case  the  Cortes  were  assembled,  added  to 
the  embarrassment ;  and  lastly,  the  Carlist  insur- 

Thls  individual,  of  whom  so  much  has  been  said  and  written, 
is  a  native  of  Colmenar  de  Oreja,  a  town  of  five  thousand  five 
hundred  inhabitants,  in  the  province  of  Toledo,  of  which  place 
his  father  was  the  postmaster.  The  captain  and  his  brother 
were  admitted  into  the  body-guards,  a  sufficient  guarantee  for 
the  respectability  of  their  descent,  and  were  always  known  as 
stanch  royalists,— so  much  so  indeed,  that  if  the  captain  had 
been  in  Madrid  when  the  guards  were  purified  under  Teresita's 
auspices,  he  would  inevitably  have  been  dismissed,  as  his 
younger  brother  was.  The  favourite  is  a  man  of  comely  and 
prepossessing  appearance,  gentlemanly  in  his  manners,  about 
thirty-eight  years  of  age ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  queen  first 
selected  him  for  a  companion,  next  for  a  friend,  and  lastly  for  a 
husband.  It  is  also  believed  that  a  large  sum  of  money  stands 
in  his  name  at  the  Bank  of  England,  lodged  there  for  the  use  of 
the  queeh  and  himself.  Although  he  has  had  so  much  in  his 
power,  it  is  remarkable  that  he  never  aSked  for  a  title.  His 
royalist  principles,  however,  are  not  forgotten,  and  there  are 
instances  of  his  having  befriended  Carlists. 

Another  favourite,  or  rather  agent  of  the  queen,  is  Ronchi, 
the  Neapolitan  pedlar,  who  arrived  at  Madrid  in  1828,  a  year 
before  his  royal  patroness.  He  first  hawked  trinkets ;  for  the 
sale  of  which  he  visited  private  houses,  not  having  any  esta- 
blishment of  his  own.     On  the  arrival  of  the  queen,  he  waited  on 
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rection  aggravated  every  difficulty,  and  was  itself 
the  most  formidable  of  all.  The  new  administra- 
tion began  by  a  plan  for  the  organisation  of  the 
urban  militia,  and  the  suppression  of  the  military 
orders,  and  of  several  councils.  These  measures 
were  not  acceptable ;  the  ministry  became  unpo- 
pular, and  the  necessity  of  remodelling  it  was 
also  soon  apparent.  The  angry  workings  of  the 
disaffected  began  to  show  themselves,  and  disap- 
pointment stirred  up  the  fiery  spirits,  who  already 
called  for  the  downfal  of  the  clergy,  church  spo- 
liation, the  annulling  of  charters,  and  other  or- 

her  as  a  paUanOy  and  congratulated  her  upon  her  marriage ; 
but  was  not  employed  till  the  king's  illness  in  1832,  when,  his 
dexterity  and  connexions  being  well  known>  he  was  called  to 
La  Granja,  and  commissioned  to  watch  and  report  upon  the 
political  conduct  of  certain  personages,  among  whom  was  the 
Neapolitan  minister.  His  trust  was  well  executed,  and  through 
his  espionage  many  Carlists  were  banished*  Ronchi  had  now 
before  him  a  more  thriving  trade  than  selling  trinkets,  and 
everything  prospered  in  his  hands.  So  much  value  was  at- 
tached to  his  plans  and  information,  that  he  first  received  the 
honours  of  a  counsellor  of  finance,  with  a  pension  of  twelve 
thousiind  rials,  and  a  promise  of  the  first  vacant  directorship  of 
lotteries—ra  favourite  situation  among  the  Italians  in  Spain. 
This  promise  was  kept,  and  old  Stefani  removed ;  who,  it  will  be 
remembered,  was  afterwards  charged  with  being  a  Carlist,  tried, 
and  condemned  to  death ;  but  was  saved  through  money,  and, 
if  alive,  is  still  in  confinement.  Ronchi  was  made  sole  di- 
rector, and  continues  in  high  favour.  He  was  with  the 
queen  during  the  panic  at  La  Granja  on  the  22nd  of  last  July, 
when  Don  Basilic  Garcia*s  column  advanced  to  the  vicinity. 
On  this  occasion  he  is  said  to  have  evinced  symptoms  of  cou- 
rage. 
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ganic  changes;  yet  no  one  ventured  to  whisper 
that  the  legitimate  Cortes  ought  to  be  assembled 
for  the  settlement  of  the  throne,  though  every 
remedy  but  this  was  sure  to  be  of  no  avail. 

The  trial  of  the  royalist  volunteers,  who  had 
resisted  the  order  to  disarm  them,  gave  rise  to 
much  excitement  in  Madrid.  At  the  end  of  five 
months,  out  of  the  three  hundred  arrested,  se- 
venty-three were  condemned  to  death.  Every 
hour  they  expected  to  be  put  in  capiUa ;  when  an 
order  came  down,  directing  that  one  should  be 
executed,  and  the  other  seventy-two  reprieved, 
their  punishment  being  commuted  into  transpor- 
tation. The  man  selected  for  execution  was  a 
grenadier,  named  Solorzano,  but  better  known  as 
El  Pajareroy  from  keeping  a  bird-shop.  He  was 
a  man  of  bold  character,  and  if  he  had  in  any- 
thing erred,  it  was  in  being  a  royalist,  and  his 
esprit  de  corps.  Before  the  garrote  was  applied  to 
his  neck,  he  declared  that  he  died  in  the  full  con- 
viction that  Charles  V.  was  the  rightful  heir  to 
the  throne ;  adding,  that  in  his  cause  he  joyfully 
yielded  up  his  life  as  thousands  had  done  befoie. 
He  died  on  the  11th  of  February  1834;  and  to 
such  a  state  of  fierce  exasperation  had  party  feel- 
ing then  risen,  that  when  the  ministers  them- 
selves addressed  an  €dpos6  to  their  royal  mistress 
on  the  propriety  of  either  pardoning  or  executing 
the  seventy-two  persons  reprieved,  through  fear 
of  giving  offence  they  were  transported  to  Puerto 
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Rico  —  a  punishment  equivalent  to  death;  and 
even  this  act  of  clemency  excited  the  wrath  of  the 
liberals,  though  these  very  men,  not  a  year  before, 
were  held  to  be  the  surest  props  of  the  throne, 
and  could  not  now  be  charged  with  any  derelic- 
tion of  principle. 

On  the  10th  April,  a  decree  appeared,  express- 
ing the  regent's  desire  to  re-establish  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  the  monarchy  in  their  full  force 
and  vigour,  and  with  this  view  ordaining  that  the 
Estatuto  Real  for  the  convocation  of  the  Cortes 
should  be  promulgated.  After  such  an  announce- 
ment, in  which  the  Cadiz  Code — that  endless 
cause  of  blood  and  confusion — was  entirely  drop- 
ped, it  might  have  been  thought  that  the  ancient 
institutions  really  were  about  to  be  revived.  No- 
thing, however,  of  the  kind  was  contemplated 
either  by  the  queen  or  her  counsellors ;  and  the 
poetic  minister  was  directed  to  frame  a  series  of 
'^fundamental  laws"  of  his  own,  which  he  did 
with  much  less  trouble  and  in  a  much  shorter 
time  than  his  Sitio  de  Zaragoza  or  the  Viuda  de 
Padella  had  cost  him.  This  ministerial  produc- 
tion received  the  pompous  name  of  Estatuto  Real ; 
and  it  was  ushered  into  the  world  as  an  establish* 
ed  form  of  government,  as  a  system  of  laws  bind- 
ing on  the  Spanish  people,  and  professing  to 
embrace  everything  required  for  their  happiness 
and  prosperity.  It  was  sent  forth  as  a  cure  for 
all  the  disorders  of  the  state— to  appease  the  poli- 
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tical  hunger  of  the  liberals,  and  quench  that 
thb-st  for  reform  which  even  the  Cadiz  Code  was 
unable  to  satisfy. 

The  Estatuto  Real  is  now  subverted,  and  it 
would  therefore  be  a  waste  of  words  to  dwell 
any  longer  upon  the  subject,  as  another  and  a 
more  powerful  experiment  is  in  the  course  of 
trial.  Other  still  more  disgraceful  exhibitions  of 
folly  and  wickedness  remain  to  be  noticed.  Even 
at  this  early  stage  of  the  contest  it  was  evident 
that  the  furious  zeal  of  the  liberals  would  drive 
them  onwards  in  the  same  frantic  career  that  they 
pursued  in  1812  and  1820.  It  would,  however, 
have  been  fortunate  if  the  calamities  to  which 
Spain  was  destined  had  been  confined  to  the  con- 
sequences of  errors  and  follies  committed  either 
by  the  queen's  new  ministers,  or  the  Cortes  as- 
sembled after  their  fashion.  The  origin  of  the 
atrocities  daily  perpetrated  is  of  an  earlier  date 
than  the  Estatuto  Real,  and  unfortunately  the  lat- 
ter had  not  efficacy  enough  to  stop  them.  It  had 
long  before  been  established  as  a  maxim,  that  the 
Carlists,  whatever  might  be  their  character,  their 
class,  or  their  profession,  were  to  be  exterminated; 
and  this  maxim  had  been  acted  upon  to  a  dread- 
ful extent.  By  the  month  of  July  it  was  evident 
that  the  efforts  of  the  clubs  and  the  preachings  of 
the  doctrinaires  had  produced  their  effect,  and 
were  about  to  end  in  the  wildest  excesses.  The 
religious  orders  were  the  first  objects  of  attack : 
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they  were  supposed  to  be  rich  and  influential^ 
consequently  they  must  be  destroyed, — otherwise 
the  revolution  could  not  go  on,  or  their  accumu* 
lated  wealth  come  into  general  circulation. 

Towards  the  middle  of  July  some  cases  of  cho- 
lera bad  occurred  in  Madrid ;  but  they  were  con- 
fined to  the  indigent  class,  and  were  so  few  in 
number  that  they  caused  no  alarm.     On  the  1 6th, 
however,  the  disease  broke  out  with  such  violence, 
that  in  twenty-four  hours  as  many  as  two  hundred 
and  forty-three  deaths  were  announced.     The 
excitement  caused  by  this  event  cannot  be  iilia- 
gined,  and  the  liberals  determined  to  turn  it  to 
account.     A  rumour  was  accordingly  spread  that 
the  inmates  of  certain  convents  had  poisoned  the 
fountains ;  and  notwithstanding  its  absurdity  (for 
the  water  with  which  the  fountains  of  Madrid  are 
supplied  flows  in  pipes  from  a  great  distance,  and 
is  received  into  the  pitchers  from  spouts),  the  ru- 
mour was  believed,    and  the  cry  of  vengeance 
was  immediately  raised.    The  first  victim  was  a 
Franciscan  friar  who  happened  to  be  in  the  street. 
A  report  was  then  spread  that  the  Jesuits  had  ad- 
vised the  deed ;  and  the  senseless  mob,  frantic  for 
revenge,  rushed  to  the  college.    The  gate  having 
been  forced  open,  the  first  person  who  entered 
was  one   dressed  in  the  uniform  of   the  urban 
militia,  who  told  the  students  to  quit  the  house, 
as  it  was  not  in  search  of  them  that  they  came. 
Instantly  the  college  was  filled  with  an  armed 
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mob,  tkirsting  for  blood,  and  the  massacre  began. 
Professor  Bastan  was  bayoneted,  and  Father  Rue- 
das  stabbed  to  death.  The  professor  of  history 
and  geography,  Father  Saun,  was  next  murdered, 
and  his  head  beat  to  pieces  with  clubs  and  ham- 
mers. The  professor  of  rhetoric  was  dragged 
from  his  hiding-place,  and  that  he  might  be  the 
sooner  despatched,  knives  were  added  to  the  mur- 
derous weapons  which  had  been  before  employed. 
Another  master,  endeavouring  to  escape,  was 
fired  upon  by  an  urbano;  and  as  the  shot  missed, 
he  was  bayoneted  in  the  back.  Three  in  dis- 
guise escaped  into  the  streets,  hoping  by  this 
means  to  save  their  lives ;  but  they  were  murder- 
ed by  the  mob,  to  whom  regular  communications 
were  made  of  what  was  passing  inside  the  build- 
ing. On  every  side  were  heard  the  groans  of  the 
dying,  the  screams  of  those  who  were  vainly  ai- 
deavouring  to  escape,  the  discharge  of  muskets, 
and  the  exulting  shouts  of  the  murderers.  The 
students  had  been  driven  from  these  scenes  of 
horror;  but  several  returned,  in  the  hope  of  be- 
friending their  masters.  One  child  threw  his 
slender  form  over  the  prostrate  body  of  his  pre- 
ceptor, and  shared  in  the  wounds  under  which  he 
breathed  his  last. 

In  one  house  perished  fifteen  individuals,  assas- 
sinated in  the  most  barbarous  manner  by  those 
actually  employed  and  armed  to  keep  the  public 
peace,  some  in  regimentals  and  others  in  disguise. 
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The  provincial  regiment  of  Qranada  then  formed 
part  of  the  Madrid  garrison  ;  and  the  officers  and 
men  belonging  to  it,  who  were  not  passive  spec- 
tators, appeared  among  the  murderers.  The  death 
of  their  victims  was  nofr  sufficient  to  satiate  the 
fury  of  the  rioters  :  some  had  their  entrails  torn 
out,  others  were  dragged  through  the  streets  with 
ropes  round  their  necks,  and  acts  of  cannabalism 
were  perpetrated  so  abominable  and  disgusting, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  enter  into  their  loathsome 
details.  The  Franciscan  convent  and  other  places 
were  the  scenes  of  similar  atrocities.  These  un- 
happy  victims  of  ruthless  liberalism  perverting  to 
its  own  ends  the  blindness  of  the  multitude  had 
taken  no  part  in  politics :  their  only  crime  was 
that  they  were  clergymen  and  instructors  of 
youth.*  There  seemed  to  be  a  wish  to  destroy 
the  inmates  of  these  religious  houses,  that  their 
property  might  pass  more  easily  into  the  hands  of 
administrators.  The  government  did  not  make 
an  effi^rt  to  save  a  single  life.  Masses,  indeed* 
were  afterwards  ordered  to  be  said  for  the  repose 
of  the  eighty-four  persons  murdered  on  this 
bloody  day ;  but  not  one  single  perpetrator  was 

*  A  report  in  Latin  of  the  massacres  in  the  Jesuit's  college, 
detailing  every  circumstance,  was  handed  to  the  author  by  one 
of  the  preceptors  of  the  Spanish  princes  when  they  were  in 
London.  It  is  a  singular  circumstance,  that  among  the  inmates 
of  the  Jesuit's  college  was  an  elder  brother  of  Munoz,  the 
favourite,  and  his  life  was  saved  through  the  intervention  of 
some  person  in  the  mob. 
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brought  to  condigif  punishment,  though  several 
had  rendered  themselves  conspicuous,  Such  was 
the  government  whose  vigour  the  ministers  of  our 
sovereign  have  had  the  effrontery  to  praise  from 
the  throne! 

Money  was  now  required,  not  only  to  carry  on 
the  contest,  but  also  to  satisfy  the  craving  func- 
tionaries who  had  just  returned  from  exile.  To 
remove  this  difficulty,  it  was  determined  to  have 
recourse  to  a  foreign  loan.  In  justice  to  M.  de 
la  Rosa,  it  ought  however  to  be  observed  that  his 
was  not  a  financial  administration.  He  soared 
higher ;  and  having  once  accustomed  himself  to 
the  air  of  Parnassus,  could  not  descend  so  low  as 
the  Paris  Bourse  or  our  own  Stock  Exchange. 
It  may  therefore  be  easily  conceived  that  he  was 
glad  to  leave  this  disagreeable  part  of  the  drudgery 
of  office  to  more  practised  adepts.  But  as  this  is 
the  first  time  the  subject  of  money  has  been  in- 
troduced, it  may  not  be  deemed  an  unseasonable 
opportunity  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  public 
debt  of  Spain — a  blessing  which  that  country  owes 
in  a  great  measure  to  the  liberals,  particularly  to 
those  who  have  resided  in  England — and  also  to 
point  out  the  main  resources  of  revolutionary 
Spanish  financiers. 

The  constitutionalists  have  always  thrown  an 
air  of  mystery  over  their  financial  transactions ; 
which  renders  it  difficult  to  ascertain  the  precise 
amount  of  internal  and  external  debt  which  they 
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contracted.  In  other  respects  Spanish  finances  are 
perplexing,  and  on  this  account  it  is  no  easy  task 
to  obtain  fixed  data  to  establish  the  whole  debt,  and 
distinguish  that  part  of  it  which  bears  interest 
from  that  which  does  not.  According  to  the  best 
information^  it  however  appears  that  the  internal 
debt  bearing  interest  amounts  to  about  45,922,000/. 
sterling,  including  the  Vales  consolidated,  de* 
posits  in  the  hands  of  government,  sums  lodged 
by  functionaries,  those  due  to  the  Junta  de  Rem-^ 
plazos,*  and  other  debts  upon  which  interest  has 
been  allowed.  As  regards  the  foreign  debt,  the 
same  perplexities  are  experienced,  particularly 
that  contracted  from  1820  to  1828.  The  foreign 
debts  incurred  by  the  Cortes  in  this  period  may 
however  be  safely  set  down  at  nineteen  millions 
sterling,  to  which  are  to  be  added  four  contracted 
from  1823  to  1883,  of  which  part  was  refunded. 

The  Cristino  government,  principally  in  Tore- 
no's  time,  has  since  incurred  a  debt  equal  to  seven 
millions  and  a  half  sterling,  to  which  Mendizabal, 
by  virtue  of  a  vote  of  confidence,  has  added  four 
millions  and  a  half  more,  besides  the  fresh  debts 
contracted  since  his  second  appointment  to  the 
finance  department^  no  idea  of  which  can  be 
formed.    Deducting  therefore  the  sums  paid  off 

*  This  was  a  board  established  in  1813,  to  provide  funds  for 
the  expeditions  fitting  out  against  South  America,  for  the  re- 
imbursement of  which  an  import  duty  was  imposed  and  admi- 
nistered by  the  Cadiz  Junta.  The  arrears  due  to  this  board 
have  been  transferred  to  the  public  debt. 

VOL.  II.  Z 
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during  the  lifetime  of  Ferdinand  VII,  the  too* 
dern  foreign  debt  of  Spain  may  be  estimated  at 
thirty.five  millions  sterling,  nineteen  of  which 
were  incurred  to  support  the  Cadiz  Code,  and 
twelve  to  maintain  the  Estatuto  Real,  besides 
about  four  millions  more  in  various  debts  recent- 
ly incurred,  of  which  one  item  is  the  interest  due 
upon  the  loans  on  the  first  of  last  November, 
amounting  to  near  700,000/.  It  thus  appears 
that  the  domestic  and  foreign  debt  of  Spain  bear^ 
ing  interest  is  equal  to  eighty  millions  and  a  half 
sterling,  which  at  four  per  cent,  would  annually 
require  full  two  millions  and  a  half  sterling  to 
pay  the  interest. 

The  national  debt  not  bearing  interest  is  in  a 
•till  more  confused  state.  The  best  basis  for  fix- 
ing its  amount  is  to  be  found  in  the  Diccianario 
de  Hacienda,  published  by  Canga  Argudles  in 
1836  ;  that  gentleman  having,  during  a  long  pe- 
riod of  the  reign  of  Charles  IV,  been  entrusted 
with  the  archives  of  the  finance  department,  and 
much  esteemed  for  his  accuracy  and  researclu 
Whilst  he  held  this  situation  he  collected  the 
greater  part  of  his  data,  and  during  the  consti- 
tutional rigime  twice  filled  the  post  of  finance 
minister.*     He  fixes  this  part  of  the  debt,  up  to 

*  p.  Jos^  Canga  Arguelles,  an  A«turiaii,  was  a  deputy  in  the 
Cortes  of  1822,  and  during  the  war  employed  in  the  finance 
department  at  Cadiz.  He  emigrated  to  this  country  in  l&^ 
and  remained  here,  like  many  others,  more  because  be  wovid 
not   submit  to  the  humiliation  of  purifying  him&M  tksM  from 
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188S,   at  7Sfi72^U  steriing,  which  does  not, 

however,  comprise  the  debts  contracted  in  that 

year,  necessarily  a  most  expensive  one,  and  which 

must  have  left  a  deficit  of  at  least  3,800,000/. 

taking  only  the  estimates  of  the  previous  year 

as  a  basis.     From  the  1st  of  January  1824,  to 

the  end  of  May  1828,  some  obscurity  again  pre* 

Tails.     At  the  lattar  period,  however,  the  custom 

of  annually  presenting  estimates  commenced ;  and 

adthough   the  expenditure  decreased,  owing  to 

the  reduction  in  the  army  and  other  economical 

plans,    deficits    were    nevertheless    experienced. 

any  political  objections  entertained  against  him  at  Madrid. 
He  was  not  idle,  and,  besides  publishing  his  financial  dictionary, 
edited  several  works,  among  which  were  two  periodicals. 

He  is  a  laborious  and  useful  man ;  a  great  theorist,  but 
devoid  of  practice.  Never  has  he  soiled  his  reputation  by  any 
of  those  disgraceful  speculations  which  mark  the  conduct  of 
some  of  the  late  finance  ministers  of  Spain.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, he  labours  under  a  strange  absence  of  tnind.  He  has 
been  employed  during  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  handling 
office  papers,  kept  in  bundles,  ticketed,  and  deposited  in  large 
presses  with  folding-doors.  This  habit  of  his  gave  rise  to  a 
ridiculous  accident.  His  wife,  one  morning,  b^ing  suddei^ly 
called  out  of  the  room,  placed  her  infant  on  his  kne0  till  she 
returned.  The  infant  fell  asleep,  and  the  wife  tarried.  In  the 
interval  the  bell  rang  to  summon  the  members  to  a  financial 
council,  when  the  father  rising  up,  and  thinking  he  had  a  bun- 
dle of  papers  on  his  knee,  carefully  lodged  the  infant  in  one 
of  the  presses,  locked  it,  and  went  to  take  his  seat  at  the  coun- 
cil-board. Scarcely  had  he  been  there  ten  minutes,  whe;i  he 
recollected  his  mistake;  and  suddenly  rushing  out  of  the  room, 
in  so  disorderly  a  manner  that  his  colleagues  thought  he  was 
road,  lie  released  the  infant,  which  could  not  have  survived 
more  than  a  few  minutes  longer. 

Z  2 
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With  the  exception  of  the  navy,  the  other  de- 
partments were  from  this  period  kept  regularly 
paid  up,  till  the  death  of  Ferdinand  VII.     In 
18S4,  the  finance  minister,  Toreno,  uifcM-medthe 
Cortes  that  the  arrears  and  deficits  then  amounted 
to  four  millions  sterling,  and  required  an  audio- 
rity  to  cover  that  sum  by  means  of  a  loan.*    This 
amount  is  therefore   to  be  added  to  this  part 
of  the  public  debt ;  leaving  a  grand  total  at  the 
end  of  1884  of  more  than  eighty-three  millions 
and  a   half   sterling,    independent  of  the  debts 
since  incurred  and  incurring. 

Among  the  expedients  devised  to  uphold  the 
credit  of  the  queen's  government  and  favour 
the  negotiation  of  foreign  loans,  was  that  of  in- 
ducing a  belief  that  a  large  amount  of  convent 

*  Count  de  Toreno,  an  Asturian,  was  a  deputy  in  the  Cortes 
of  1812  and  1820,  and  always  classed  among  the  extreme  libe- 
rals. Taking  Jovellanos  as  his  model,  he  devoted  himself  at  an 
early  age  to  study,  and  possesses  acquirements.  During  his  emi- 
gration he  wrote  several  political  pamphlets ;  and  also  composed 
a  work  on  the  events  in  Spain  since  the  time  of  the  Cortes 
of  18129  of  whom  he  is  considered  as  the  apologist.  When  he 
returned  from  exile  in  1820,  he  became  an  active  financier 
and  speculator  in  the  funds ;  the  character  which  he  seems 
to  have  resumed  during  his  late  appointment  He  has  a  mind 
fertile  in  expedients.  During  a  long  exile  he  lived  on  the 
bounty  of  the  benevolent ;  but  the  amnesty  brought  him  to 
Madrid,  where,  when  he  arrived,  he  took  up  his  abode  at  an  inn 
of  the  cheapest  order.  In  the  progress  of  time  he  was  made 
finance  minister;  the  loan  bearing  his  name  was  negotiated; 
he  had  the  means  of  sending  off  expresses  to  Paris  and  Lon- 
don, and  the  sudden  change  in  his  circumstances,  which  he 
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property  could  be  appropriated  to  the  redemp- 
timi  of  the  public  debt.  Church  spoliation  was 
always  a  favourite  scheme  with  the  Spanish  re- 
generators;  and  on  the  manner  in  which  it  could 
be  best  carried  into  effect  treatises  were  writ- 
ten, founded  upon  the  most  extravagant  data, 
commencing  with  the  one  presented  by  D.  Juan 
Alvarez  Guerra  for  the  extinction  of  the  na- 
tional debt.  Without  entering  at  any  length  into 
so  diffuse  and  complicated  a  subject,  or  revert- 
ing to  the  various  valuations  of  church  property, 
it  may  be  observed  that,  according  to  the  census 
of  1803,  the  secular  clergy  were,  8  archbishops, 
51  bishops,  S363  canons,  1869  prebends,  16,481 
curates,  4929  sub-curates,  17,411  beneficed  clergy- 
men, and  9088  deacons  ;  total  52,200.*  The  re- 
did not  conceal,  may  have  created  envy.  The  people  noticed 
that  an  old  house  belonging  to  the  count,  which  had  for  years 
been  left  in  a  ruinous  state,  was  suddenly  rebuilt,  and  furnish- 
ed in  a  style  of  profusion ;  he  lived  expensively  and  settled 
fifty  thousand  dollars  upon  his  new  wife,  daughter  of  the  Mar- 
quess de  Camarasa.  His  watchword  was  economy ;  but  the 
gossips  of  the  Puerta  del  Sol  were  at  a  loss  how  to  reconcile 
.his  professions  with  the  Asiatic  splendour  in  which  he  lived 
a  year  after  entering  office,  when  they  recollected  the  situation 
in  which  he  was  when  he  arrived  from  exile.  He  was  event- 
ually pulled  down  by  the  juntas ;  and  he  has  now  leisure-time 
to  complete  the  Apology,  upon  which  he  has  been  so  long  em- 
ployed. 

•  In  1797,  the  returns  of  the  secular  clergy  were:  curates 
16,481,  sub-curates  4927,  beneficed  clergy  17,411,  chaplains 
.18,669,  deacons  9088,  sacristans  and  acolothisU  18,943;  total 
85,519.    The  higher  clergy  not  being  included  in  this  state- 
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gular  orders  had  2051  houses,  having  61,827  male 
inmates,  and  1075  nunneries  inhabited  by  81,400 
females. 

This  establishment  may  be  thought  excesdve; 
but  it  is  a  fact  that,  through  the  French  inva- 
sion and  subsequent  disturbances,  it  greatly  de- 
creased, and  at  the  time  of  Ferdinand  Vllth's 
death  there  were  large  towns  with  only  one 
masd.  From  1808  to  1823,  the  regulars  were 
reduced  one-half ;  the  seculars  less,  owing  to  the 
endowments  left  for  their  support.  One  ctf  the 
regulations  established  by  the  council  of  Trent, 
was,  that  no  one  should  be  ordained  who  did  not 
possess  a  decent  and  fixed  maintenance.  In  Go- 
doy's  time,  many  families  lodged  capitals  in  the 
bands  of  government,  to  form  endowments,  or 
capellanias,  in  favour  of  children,  the  income  of 
which  was  to  be  paid  by  the  bank  of  San  Carlos, 
which  failed,  and  the  endowers  discovered  that 
their  capitals  had  been  spent  in  carrying  on  the 
war,  in  affording  subsidies  to  France,  or  adding 
to  the  minister's  private  fortune.  The  seculars 
were  thus  diminished,  and  many  families  de^ 
frauded. 

menC  would  certainly  indicate  a  considerable  decrease^  even  at 
the  commencement  of  the  present  century ;  and  Laborde  ob- 
serves, that,  from  1768  to  1788,  the  secular  and  regular  clergy 
had  diminished  28,335  persons.  Aragon  contains  a  population 
of  657,356  persons,  and  has  13,962  ecclesiastics;  whiktGali- 
cia,  with  a  population  of  1,142,630  souls,  has  only  4446.  In 
Navarre  and  the  Basque  provinces  there  are  fewer  ecclesi- 
astics than  in  any  other  part  of  Spain. 
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The  five  monastic  orders,  viz.  Benedictines, 
Bernardines,  Jeromites,  Carthusians,  and  Basi*- 
lians,  formed  the  richest  portion  of  the  clergy ; 
and  yet  their  wealth  consisted  of  cornJands, 
vineyards,  olive-plantations,  and  money  out  at 
interest,  and  expended  in  the  building  of  mills, 
forges,  tanneries,  &c.  or  agricultural  improve- 
ments ;  but  if  com,  wine,  and  oil  did  not  sell^ 
little  revenue  was  obtained,  as  few  manufactures 
paid  their  expen9es.  The  friars  administered 
their  property  with  great  economy,  and  their 
estates  had  an  inviting  appearance;  but  they 
are  the  only  people  who  could  keep  them  in  th$ 
same  order ;  and  hence,  when  they  have  passed 
into  other  hands,  they  have  declined,  owing  to  th^ 
administrators  having  no  interest  in  the  property. 
In  1809,  Joseph  Bonaparte  extinguished  the  mo- 
nastic orders,  as  far  as  obedience  to  his  will  could 
be  enforced,  and  they  remained  so  for  five  years ; 
but  his  government  derived  nothing  from  the 
spoliation  but  odium.*  The  transfers  served  to 
fatten  a  few  administrators,  who  sold  the  timber 
and  moveables,  in  some  instances  even  the  win- 
dow-gratings. Part  of  the  property  was  sold  for 
government  paper,  which  was  burnt,  and  when 
the  king  returned  the  sales  were  annulled. 

In  Cadiz,  the  constitutionalists,  having  as  many 

*  When  Joseph  Bonaparte  suppressed  the  convents,  he  did 
not  s^nd  out  the  inmates  to  beg  their  bread.  He  destined 
one  hundred  and  iifly  friars  of  different  orders  to. the  Escurialf 
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hungry  partisans  to  satisfy,  formed  similar  plans ; 
but  they  had  no  power  to  carry  their  wishes 
into  effect.  In  1820,  however,  they  ordered  a 
partial  suppression,*  and  appropriations  in  favour 
of  the  La  Isla  heroes  were  the  principal  result ; 
but  in  1823,  as  naturally  might  be  expected, 
the  sales  were  again  cancelled.  The  suppression 
lately  ordained  by  the  Cristino  government  may 
be  called  a  general  one,  and  the  number  of  es- 
tablishments to  which  it  had  extended  at  the 
end  of  last  September,  was  estimated  at  19S7» 
leaving  23,699  ejected  inmates,  whose  annual 
maintenance,  if  paid  at  the  promised  rate,  would 
not  be  less  than  400,000/.  If  the  property  was 
administered  by  persons  under  the  government,  it 
would  not  have  sufficed  to  pay  this  expense ;  not 
only  on  account  of  waste,  but  also  because  many 
of  the  ejected  friars  had  no  other  possessions 
than  their  dwellings,  and,  according  to  the  pledge 

taking  care  to  provide  for  their  support,  and  giving  them  to  under- 
stand that  they  would  now  have  leisure  to  examine  the  many 
MSS.  with  which  the  library  of  that  splendid  establishment 
abounds.  He  also  ordered  the  ashes  of  the  great  men  buried 
in  the  convents  destroyed  by  the  war,  to  be  collected,  and 
preserved  in  several  churches,  particularly  the  metropolitan 
one  of  Burgos. 

*  In  1822,  D.  Mariano  Folgueras,  constitutional  governor  of 
the  Philippine  Islands,  sent  an  address  to  the  Cortes,  telling 
them  that,  if  they  extinguished  the  Augustine  order,  it  would 
no  longer  be  possible  to  keep  the  Indians  under  his  command 
in  check,  as  their  civilization  was  entirely  due  to  the  memberft^ 
of  that  order. 
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given,  they  must  be  equally  fed.  Some  con- 
vents borrowed  money  from  individuals,  and  kid 
it  out  in  improvements.  If  the  general  stock  is 
'Seized,  these  amounts  ought  to  be  refunded. 

The  convents  in  Spain  are  not  like  those  which 
we  had  among  us  in  Catholic  times;  and  their 
suppression  will  necessarily  excite  indignation, 
l)esides  giving  rise  to  great  abuses.  They  mostly 
partook  of  the  character  of  the  hospice,  particu* 
larly  in  the  northern  provinces.*  To  the  pea- 
sants they  often  served  as  banking  establish- 
ments, and  greatly  favoured  agricultural  improve- 
ments. The  friars  acted  as  schoolmasters,  ad- 
vocates, physicians,  and  apothecaries.  Besides 
feeding  and  clothing  the  poor,  and  visiting  the 
sick,  they  afforded'  spiritual  consolation.  They 
were  considerate  landlords  and  indulgent  mas- 
ters. They  were  peace-makers  in  domestic  broils ; 
and  if  a  harvest  failed,  they  supplied  the  seed 
that  was  to  be  confided  to  the  earth  the  next 
year.  Tlaey  also  provided  periodical  amusements 
and  festivities,  which  the  peasant  will  see  aban- 
doned with  regret.  Most  of  the  convents  had 
fundacianes,  or  endowments,  for  professors  who 
taught  rhetoric,  philosophy,  &c.  besides  keeping 

•  In  the  time  of  the  French  revolution,  the  Bishop  of  Orense 
maintained  three  hundred  emigrant  clergymen,  and  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Toledo  five  hundred.  As  many  as  ten  thousand  of 
the  French  clergy  emigrated  to  Spain,  and  were  maintain- 
ed  for  ten  years* 
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schools  open  for  the  poor.  They  also  supplied 
cui^ates  when  wanted,  and  their  preachers  are  con- 
sidered the  best  in  Spain. 

Without  entering  into  the  question  of  the  le* 
gality  of  these  suppressions,  or  pointing  out  the 
folly  of  a  government  proceeding  to  such  ex** 
tremes  that  is  not  sure  of  its  own  existence  for 
half  a  year,  it  may  be  stated,  that  all  the  ex- 
pedients resorted  to  in  our  Henry  Vlllth's  time 
to  bring  the  monastic  orders  into  disrepute,  have 
been  practised  by  the  Spanish  liberals,  and  have 
failed.  On  the  19th  January  18S6,  the  monks 
in  Madrid  were  driven  out  of  their  convents  at 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  without  the  slightest 
regard  to  age  or  infirmity.  After  being  grossly 
insulted  and  reviled,  several  were  waylaid  in  the 
streets  by  the  rayo,  or  thunderbolt  party,  and 
cudgelled  in  the  most  unmerciful  manner.  The 
measure  of  ejectment  was  simultaneously  carried 
into  execution  wherever  the  government  could 
enforce  its  commands ;  the  great  object  in  view 
being  to  seize  on  money,  plate,  and  valuables. 

The  liberals  have  appointed  commissions  to 
receive  the  confiscated  property,  and  the  same 
abuses  occur  as  in  1822.  One  instance  will  suffice 
in  the  way  of  illustration.  The  convent  of  St. 
John  of  Gk)d,  at  Cadiz,  well  known  to  many  of 
our  countrymen,  formerly  fed  and  clothed  a  large 
number  of  poor ;  and  its  members,  being  mostly 
medical  men,  attended  the  sick  and  administered 
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medicine  gratis.  The  relief  afforded  by  this  in- 
«titotito  was  incalculable ;  and  yet  its  funds,  eco* 
nomically  administered,  and  aided  only  by  volun- 
tary donations,  were  sufficient  to  satisfy  every 
daim.  The  liberals  took  its  administration  upoii 
themselves ;  and  the  persons  entrusted  with  it  soon 
grew  rich,  and  had  their  boxes  at  the  theatre; 
They  had  profits  on  the  contracts  for  provisions, 
medicine,  and  other  supplies.  The  amount  of 
relief  afforded  was  also  diminished ;  and  yet,  at 
the  end  of  the  first  year,  the  ordinary  funds  were 
exhausted,  and  the  new  administrators  obliged  to 
make  public  appeals  to.  the  humane.  The  ex- 
daustration  of  nuns  has  been  attended  with  still 
greater  injustice.  On  entering  a  convent,  with 
the  exception  of  organists  and  singers,  each  nun 
was  provided  lyith  a  dote,  or  dowry,  of  from  ten 
to  fifty  thousand  rials,  which  entered  into  the 
common  stock.  This  it  was  expected  would  pro- 
vide them  a  maintenance  for  life  ;  and,  if  ejected, 
these  sums  ought  to  be  returned  to  the  sur- 
vivors. 

Besides  being  enormously  rich,  the  Spanish 
dergy  have  been  represented  as  a  selfish  body  of 
men,  anxious  only  to  amass  wealth  ;  whereas  they 
have  contributed  more  to  the  public  exigencies 
than  any  other  dass.  In  15299  Pope  Clement  VII. 
sanctioned  the  payment  out  of  their  property  of 
forty  thousand  ducats  annually  for  the  support  of 
presidiosy  &c.  and  Julius  III.  allowed  the  dismem- 
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berment  of  convent  property  to  the  amouiit  of 
five  hundred  thousand  ducats.  In  1574,  Phi- 
lip IL  elso  received  a  similar  grant  for  fcnrty  thou- 
sand ducats  annually.  In  modem  times  they 
have  equally  borne  the  burdens  of  the  state.  Go* 
doy  acknowledges  that  in  1795  the  government 
was  receiving  from  the  clergy,  to  maintain  the 
public  credit,  thirty-six  millions  of  rials  as  an 
extraordinary  subsidy,  and  thirty  millions  more 
paid  as  an  ordinary  contribution,  besides  the 
emoluments  arising  out  of  vacant  prebends^  &c* 
With  their  sacrifices  during  the  war  of  invasion 
we  are  well  acquainted.  They  were  then  the 
most  strenuous  supporters  of  their  country's  in- 
dependence, and  did  more  to  promote  it  than  all 
the  liberals  then  assembled  in  Cadiz  and  now 
their  despoilers. 

Nothing  can  be  more  visionary  than  the  notion 
that  the  foreign  creditor  can  derive  advantage 
from  the  confiscation  of  church  property  in  Spiun. 
It  cannot  be  sold,  and,  even  if  it  could,  little 
would  be  realised.  It  has  already  been  drained 
of  all  that  it  can  afford  to  yield,  and  out  of  a 
hundred  convents  there  are  not  ten  to  whom  the 
government  is  not  indebted  for  loans  and  sub- 
sidies. Their  losses  during  the  war  of  invasion 
were  never  retrieved,  for  even  the  indemnities 
granted  by  France  were  swallowed  up  by  the 
libetals.    In  Gk>doy's  time  the  confidence  in  the 
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stability  of  the  bank  of  San  Carlos  was  so  great 
that  many  of  the  clerical  establishments  lodged 
their  surplus  funds  in  it,  and  lost  them  on  its 
failure.  In  the  juros  and  gremias  they  were  also 
extensive  sufferers.  In  1825  the  archbishop  of 
Santiago  visited  the  royal  college  of  St  Augus- 
tine at  Corunna,  and  inquiring  into  the  means 
which  so  valuable  an  establishment,  devoted  to 
the  education  of  youth,  had  for  its  support,  after 
its  numerous  losses,  asked  the  rector  what  was 
the  state  of  their  funds*  He  replied,  that  if  the 
king  only  paid  his  debts  they  would  have  a  sufB* 
d^ency.  ''Ah!"  said  the  prelate  significantly^ 
**  come  quiere  v.  que  el  Rey  pague,  si  se  hiz6  fraUt 
Francisco?"  (How  can  you  expect  the  king  to 
pay,  when  he  has  made  himself  a  Franciscan 
friar  ?)  meaning  that  he  had  become  one  of  the 
m^idicant  order,  and  consequently  pays  no  one. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  clergy  contri- 
buted to  the  support  of  the  CarUst  cause.  This 
is  by  no  means  the  fact.  They  have  not  had  it 
in  their  power  to  render  pecuniary  assistance. 
Merino  one  day  stopped  at  a  convent  in  Castile, 
and  asked  for  rations,  which  he  was  told  could 
not  be  furnished.  A  short  time  aften;vards,  the 
Cristino  forces  visited  the  same  establishment  and 
received  both  rations  and  money,  so  much  were 
the  inmates  overawed.  As  the  Carlists  do  not 
resort  to  compulsory  means,  the  same  has  hap- 
pened everywhere  else.    If,  therefore,  they  sue- 
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ceed,  they  are  under  no  obligations  to  the  clergy, 
a  fact  which  is  by  no  means  disguised.  It  is  true, 
indeed,  that  the  present  war  has  been  converted 
into  a  religious  contest  by  the  brutal  manner  in 
which  the  coftvents  were  suppressed,  and  by  the 
selection  of  instruments  to  effect  the  work  of 
spoliation*  Everybody  knows  that  Senor  Men*» 
dizabal  is  a  Hebrew,  and,  without  meaning  any 
disparagement,  that  his  principal  connexions  are 
of  that  religion.  It  is  also  believed  that  he  is  one 
of  the  agents  commissioned  by  the  Continental 
Jews  to  buy  up  the  Hebrew  and  other  MSS. 
belonging  to  the  suppressed  convents,  if  not  to 
invest  their  money  in  church  estates.  The  idea 
may  be  erroneous ;  but  it  nevertheless  prevails, 
and  has  added  to  the  general  discontent.  The 
convents  have  always  been  looked  up  to  as  the 
seminaries  of  learned  men,  and  the  destruction  of 
their  libraries  is  at  present  anticipated  with  as 
much  alarm  as  was  excited  last  century,  when  it 
was  feared  that  all  Murillo's  paintings  would  be 
conveyed  out  of  the  country.* 

*  No  town  in  Spain  has  experienced  so  many  vicissitudes  as 
Seville,  the  capital  of  Betica.  Within  its  precincts  were  at  one 
time  lodged  more  works  of  art  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
kingdom,  which  gradually  disappeared.  The  removal  of  the 
court  contributed  to  this  spoliation ;  yet,  afler  that  event,  many 
paindngs  by  Murillo  and  his  eUves  remained,  but  they  equaNy 
disappeared.  Several  orders  were  issued  to  put  a  stop  to  At 
extraction,  principally  attributed  to  ambassadors  under  the 
cover  of  their  privileges,  but  without  effect.  Charles  III.  sent 
down  several  injunctions  to  the  local  authorities  ;   and  at  length 
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a  prohibitory  edict  was  issued,  dated  October  5,  1779,  the 
heading  of  which  runs  thus : — "  It  having  come  to  my  know- 
ledge that  certain  foreigners  purchase  at  Seville  all  the  paint- 
ings which  they  can  obtain  of  Bartolom6  Murillo  and  other 
celebrated  painters,  in  ordef  to  convey  them  out  of  the  king- 
dom openly  or  surreptitiously,  I  prohibit  the  same,"  &c.  It 
would  have  a  singular  effect  now  to  see  a  royal  order  to  pro- 
hibit the  purchase  and  exportation  by  the  Jews  of  Hamburg 
and  Amsterdam,  or  their  agents,  of  manuscripts,  not  belonging 
to  tile  Spanish  nobles,  but  to  the  monastic  orders,  where  for 
centuries  they  have  been  carefully  preserved.  It  would  sound 
still  more  oddly  were  we  to  see  an  enactment  to  prevent  per- 
sons of  the  same  class  from  becoming  the  purchasers  of  sup- 
pressed convents.  When  a  financial  measure  is  founded  upon 
an  outrage  felt  by  a  whole  nation,  it  never  can  succeed;  less  so 
when  it  m  known  that  the  money  which  it  is  wished  to  raise  is 
not  intended  for  th^  general  benefit  of  the  country,  but  to  £ied 
the  whims  and  support  the  follies  of  a  few  needy  adventurers. 
The  Spaniards  are  not  yet  quite  so  refined  as  to  envy  us  the 
blessii^  of  a  national  debt.  Few  Portuguese  would  like  to 
see  Alooba9a  or  Batalha  converted  into  a  synagogue  ;  neither 
would  those  who  are  capaUe  of  appreciating  the  labours  of 
Conde,  and  other  learned  Spaniards,  be  reconciled  to  the  idea 
of  their  country  being  dispossessed  of  gems,  the  value  of  which 
we  know  through  them,  either  to  mi^e  up  the  fortunes  of  a 
Quiroga,  a  Mina,  or  a  Mendizabal. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

Mina  enters  Navarre. — His  menaces  and  movements. — The 
King  reaches  Viana. — Cordova  attacks  the  bridge  of  Ar- 
quijas. — Additional  Articles  to  the  Quadruple  Treaty. — 
Action  near  OrmaizteguL — ^Madrid  Riots. — Canterac  killed^ — 
The  Isabella  Anna  and  the  twenty-seven  Carlists. — Repulse 
on  the  Ega. — Movements  in  the  Bastan. — Zumalacarregui 
and  his  Infimt  Child.— Ziga.^ — Mina  and  the  Innkeeper^ — 
Los  Arcos  taken. — A  Scene  in  a  Hospital.— Zumalacarregui 
and  his  Lisp. — Repulse  at  Larraga. — Gallant  Defence  of  the 
Ulzama  Pass. — Lecaroz  burnt,  and  every  fiflh  male  inha- 
bitant shot  —  Reinforcements.— Desultory  Operations.— 
Echarri-Aranaz  and  the  Old  Gun.  —  A  Defence  of  Posi- 
tions.— More  Victims. — Mina  resigns,  and  Valdes  appointed. 
—The  Eliot  Convention. 

The  moment  for  a  decisive  trial  of  strength 
now  arrived.  The  combatants  prepared  for 
action ;  and  at  the  same  time,  as  if  to  indicate 
a  change  of  measures,  Martinez  de  la  Rosa  re- 
tired from  the  cabinet,  and  Mina  assumed  the 
command  at  the  seat  of  war.  These  two  per- 
sonages could  not  belong  to  the  same  govern- 
ment. There  was  no  sympathy  between  Cupid 
of  the  Prado  and  the  rough  guerrillero  who 
did  not  learn  to  write  till  after  he  was  made 
a  general,  and  preferred  a  smock-frock  to  a  coat 
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of  either  the  Paris  or  London  cut.  During  the 
first  emergency,  M.  de  la  Rosa  was  called  upon 
to  save  Spain  in  the  character  of  a  civil  dictator, 
and  as  such  directed  a  government  which  he  knew 
to  be  illegal.  He  advised  the  queen-regent  to 
commission  Valdes,  Quesada,  and  Rodil  to  carry 
on  the  war,  and  also  to  give  to  the  constitution 
of  1812  the  name  of  Estatuto  Real,  in  order,  by 
the  flimsy  disguise  of  a  specious  name,  to  re* 
concile  the  higher  orders  to  a  democratic  revo- 
lution. All  his  efforts,  however,  had  failed,  and 
his  policy  was  now  condemned  as  feeble  and  in- 
efficient. Men  of  more  energy  were  called  for, 
and  Mina  assumed  the  command,  as  the  first  step 
to  a  military  dictatorship. 

After  settling  his  old  accounts,  and  receiving 
supplies  of  money,  Mina  left  Bayonne  with  as 
many  descamisados  of  1830  as  he  could  collect; 
and,  accompanied  by  Colonel  Wylde  and  a 
milch-ass,  reached  Valcarlos.  He  there  found 
Lorenzo's  division,  which  had  crossed  the  French 
territory  to  avoid  the  Carlists,  ready  to  escort 
him  and  his  treasure  to  Pamplona.  The  new 
viceroy's  maiden  proclamation  is  dated  Novem- 
ber 4th;  and,  in  addressing  the  Navarrese  and 
Basques,  he  tells  them,  ^^  that  with  one  hand  he 
offers  peace,  whilst  in  the  other  he  wields  the 
sword  destined  to  carry  on  a  war  of  extermina- 
tion ;"  adding,  "  that  if  they  do  not  follow  his 
advice  and  lay  down  their  arms,  no  prayers,  no 
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entreaties,  shall  induce  him  to  mitigate  his  rigo- 
rous measures ;  and  that,  in  consequence  thereof, 
every  individual  found  at  a  distance  from  the 
highway  between  the  setting  and  rising  of  the 
sun,  without  a  legitimate  reason,  shall  be  imme- 
diately shot," 

To  carry  his  menaces  into  execution,  the  vice- 
roy demanded  more  troops,  and  in  the  interval 
made  a  reconnoissance  to  Fuente  de  la  Reyna 
and  Estella,  at  the  head  of  seven  thousand  men, 
evidently  to  check  the  Carlist  operations  on  the 
Ebro.  Beyond  effecting  this  movement,  rava- 
ging the  valley  of  Bastan,  and  reviewing  his  seve- 
ral divisions,  Mina  did  nothing  up  to  the  middle 
of  November,  except  shooting  a  few  persons  who 
had  incurred  the  crime  of  Carlism ;  when  he  re- 
turned to  Pamplona,  leaving  Cordova  and  Lopez 
in  the  field,  with  a  strong  injunction  to  observe 
prudence  and  precaution.  The  Carlists  had  now 
twenty-four  battalions,  some  smaller  corps,  and 
six  hundred  cavalry,  the  greater  part  of  whose 
equipment  had  been  obtained  by  captures  from 
the  enemy.  A  large  proportion  of  their  muskets 
bore  the  Tower  mark,  they  had  been  supplied  by 
virtue  of  the  Quadruple  treaty ;  and,  bad  as  they 
were,  no  others  could  be  obtained. 

In  the  altered  position  of  his  affairs,  the  king 
deemed  it  advisable  to  join  the  army,  and  sjccatd'- 
ingly  quitted  Oiiate  and  repaired  to  head-quar- 
ters.   Learning  that  Mina  had  returned  to  Pam- 
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plona,  the  king  and  his  captain  proceeded  to 
Viana  with  a  body  of  picked  men,  leaving  the 
rest  of  their  forces  to  observe  Lopez  and  Cor- 
dova. '  This  march  was  most  successful,  and  the 
king  entered  Viana  on  the  17th,  amidst  the  ac- 
clamations of  an  admiring  multitude.  It  did  not, 
however,  lead  to  the  pursuit  expected ;  Cordova 
remained  quiet  at  Los  Arcos,  notwithstanding  the 
king  was  then  four. leagues  in  advance,  and  over- 
running the  country  bordering  upon  the  Ebro. 
Finding  it  impossible  to  draw  him  into  the 
field,  and  hearing  that  Oraa's  division  had  join- 
ed Mina,  the  king  and  Zumalacarregui  proceeded 
to  Asarta.  three  leagues  and  a  half  from  Estella, 
— ^the  other  stronghold  of  the  Cristinos  in  Lower 
Navarre.  No  movement,  no  manoeuvring,  could 
provoke  them  to  an  action.  The  king  then  re- 
moved nearer  to  Pamplona,  as  if  braving  Mina 
to  do  his  worst;  but,  finding  that  his  presence 
was  not  a  sufficient  inducement  to  make  the  vice- 
roy quit  his  stronghold,  he  commenced  a  tour  in 
the  Ribera,  and  among  other  advantages  took  the 
town  of  VUlafranca,  and  disarmed  the  urbanos. 

The  Carlists  being  now  engaged  in  various 
operations,  Cordova  deemed  the  moment  pro- 
pitious for  an  attack;  and  assembling  the  divi- 
sions of  Lopez  and  Oraa,  with  all  his  cavalry 
and  artillery,  moved  forward  from  Los  Arcos  at 
the  head  of  twelve  thousand  men.  Zumalacarre- 
gui had  his  head-quarters  at  Zuniga,  and  his  ad- 
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vance  at  Asarta,  positions  from  which  the  enemy 
sought  to  dislodge  him.  Having  received  in- 
formation that  Cordova  was  preparing  to  strike 
a  blow,  he  made  a  forward  movement,  and 
placing  his  little  army  in  observation  from  Pie- 
dramillera  to  the  hermitage  of  San  Gregorio  de 
Ostiense,  half  a  league  in  advance,  awaited  the 
approach  of  the  Cristinos. 

The  latter  marched  in  two  columns  ;  one  coni- 
manded  by  Cordova  and  Oraa,  which,  with  the 
artillery,  passed  through  Sorlada ;  whilst  the  other, 
under  Lopez,  having  with  him  the  principal  part 
of  the  cavalry,  took  the  Muez  road.  Here  Zu- 
malacarregui  had  posted  three  battalions,  which 
being  vigorously  attacked  gave  way.  Having 
detached  a  sufficient  force  to  cover  their  retreat, 
the  Carlist  commander  with  his  remaining  bat* 
talions  moved  upon  Cordova,  and  obliged  him 
to  form  his  line  in  the  rear  of  his  other  column ; 
but  night  coming  on,  the  discomfiture  on  the 
left  not  having  been  repaired,  and  it  being  evi- 
dent that  the  Carlists  had  not  a  sufficient  force 
on  the  ground,  Zumalacarregui  withdrew  to  the 
other  side  of  the  Ega,  and  the  enemy  passed  the 
night  at  Asarta  and  Mendaza.  This  happened 
on  the  12th  December ;  and  although  the  Car- 
lists  did  not  keep  their  positions,  it  ought  to  be 
taken  into  account  that  they  were  greatly  infe- 
rior in  numbers,  destitute  of  artillery,  and  defi- 
cient in  cavalry  and  ammunition. 
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Ziimalacarregui  keenly  felt  this  check,  which 
he  expected  the  Cristinos  would  magnify  into 
an  important  victory,  although  they  had  suffered 
the  greater  loss  in  killed  and  wounded.     He  burn- 
ed to  retrieve  the  reputation  of  his  little  band, 
and  was  not  long  in  finding  an  opportunity.    On 
the  15th,  elated  by  his  success,  Cordova  made  a 
desperate  attempt  to  force  the  bridge  of  Arquijas, 
which  he  attacked  four  times,  and  was  as  often 
driven  back  under  the  cover  of  his  own  artillery » 
He  then  endeavoured  to  ford  the  river,  and  was 
again  repulsed.    In  the  mean  while  Oraa  crossed 
the  Ega  lower  down,  and  endeavoured  to  operate 
upon  the  flank  of  the  Carlists  by  entering  the 
valley  of  Lana  at  the  head  of  two  thousand  five 
hundred  men  ;  but  his  detachment  was  dispersed 
and  obliged  to  fly  to  the  mountains.    A  third 
column,  which  passed  the  river  higher  up,  also 
took  to  flight  on  learning  the  defeat  of  their 
comrades.     Thus  all  three  attempts,  were  foiled, 
although   the  Carlists  had  only  nine  battalions 
in  action.    The  loss  of  the  Cristinos  on  this  day 
was  estimated  at  one  thousand  five  hundred  hars 
de  combat ;  and  the  Carlists,  besides  avenging  the 
affair  of  the  12th,  obtained  an  additional  supply  of 
muskets  from  their  routed  enemies.  Cordova,  with- 
out giving  any  rest  to  his  harassed  and  disordered 
troops,  withdrew  in  the  night  to  Los  Arcos; 
but  the  first  messenger  from  Mina  brought  him 
an   order  to  quit  the  command,  and  retire  to 
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Madrid.  On  the  same  day  Eraso  attacked  LiO- 
renzo's  column,  escorting  a  convoy  of  wine  and 
provisions  from  Tafalla,  and  drove  them  under 
the  walls  of  Pamplona,  whence  Mina  sallied  forth 
to  protect  them. 

The  year  1884  closed,  and  the  Cristinos  had 
not  yet  gained  any  material  advantage  over  the 
Carlists.  Zumalacarregui,  after  the  affair  of  the 
15th,  occupied  Eulate,  which  commands  the  passes 
of  the  Sierra  de  Andia  whilst  hb  enemy  con- 
centrated his  forces  at  Estella  and  Los  Aroos. 
Mina's  rage  on  learning  that  his  best  men  bad 
been  defeated  by  his  ex-lieutenant  cannot  easily 
be  conceived ;  and  he  must  have  felt  that^  when 
writing  his  own  life,  he  had  claimed  laurels 
which  belonged  to  others.  After  the  three 
affairs  on  the  Ega,  the  Carlists  conceived  the 
greatest  contempt  for  their  enemies,  and  express- 
ed it  by  giving  them  the  name  of  NiAeros,  or 
supporters  of  the  child.  The  Cristino  bulletins 
had  become  so  conspicuous  for  their  falsehoods 
and  bombast,  that,  in  order  to  refute  them  and 
expose  the  idle  tales  with  which  they  abound- 
ed, the  Carlist  leader  ordered  them  to  be  pub- 
lished jointly  with  his  own.  Some  of  these 
papers,  besides  curious  remarks,  contain  lists  of 
such  of  his  officers  as  Mina  or  his  predecessors 
had  boasted  of  having  slain;  and  at  the  same 
time  enumerating  the  various  rencontres  in  which 
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the  Carlists  had  been  represented  as  **  completely 
annihilated.'' 

It  has  been  stated  that  as  soon  as  the  arrival  of 
Charles  V.  was  known  in  London,  the  British 
government  gave  an  assurance  that  the  objects  of 
the  Quadruple  treaty  had  not  been  accomplished ; 
and  accordingly  on  the  18th  of  August  were  sign- 
ed some  additional  articles,  by  the  first  of  which 
the  King  of  the  French  engaged  to  prevent  arms 
and  warlike  stores  from  being  sent  to  the  Spanish 
insurgents ;  by  the  second,  the  King  of  Great  Bri- 
tain stipulated  to  furnish  to  the  queen  whatever 
arms  or  ammunition  she  might  require,  and,  if 
necessary,  to  aid  her  with  naval  forces ;  while,  by 
the  third,  the  Regent  of  Portugal  bound  himself 
to  afford  such  assistance  as  should  be  agreed  upon. 
These  stipulations  had  been  in  full  force  from 
the  period  when  Rodil  assumed  the  command; 
and  yet  the  Carlists,  in  spite  of  the  power  and 
vigilance  of  three  powers  combined  to  support 
their  enemies,  had  been  able  to  arm  themselves 
with  the  very  muskets  which  had  been  furnished 
from  the  British  arsenals. 

The  Cristinos  passed  their  Christmas  holidays 
in  their  entrenchments ;  but  the  Carlists  persever- 
ed  in  active  operations  notwithstanding  the  heavy 
snows.  They  continued  to  press  Elizondo  and 
Bilboa;  while  Mina  was  protecting  convoys,  urg- 
ing a  strict  observance  of  the  additional  articles. 
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or  hastening  on  some  errand  of  butchery  towards 
the  frontiers.  Desirous  of  transferring  his  opera- 
tions to  the  Basque  provinces,  Zumalacarregui 
quitted  Navarre,  and  unexpectedly  arrived  at  Vil- 
la Real  de  Zumarraga,  on  the  main  road  from 
Irun ;  where  hearing  that  the  Cristinos,  under  El 
Pastor,  Caratala,  Espartero,  Iriarte,  and  Quintaua, 
had  assembled  at  Mondragon,  he  prepared  to  re- 
ceive them.  Early  in  the  morning  of  the  2nd 
January,  the  five  generals  advanced  along  the 
main  road,  in  perfect  reliance  on  their  numbers 
and  on  the  fortified  points  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Seeing  that  he  had  again  to  contend  with  a  supe- 
rior force,  and  undecided  what  position  to  choose, 
Zumdacarregui  withdrew  towards  Ormaiztegui, 
and,  wheeling  to  the  right,  formed  his  troops  on 
the  heights,  a  short  distance  from  Segura.  He 
was  convinced  that  his  opponents,  aware  that  his 
force  was  inferior  to  their  own,  would  hazard  an 
attack ;  but  having  the  scenes  of  his  youth  before 
him,  and  the  choice  of  battle*groimd,  he  felt  con- 
fident of  success. 

At  three  in  the  afternoon,  the  enemy,  ascend- 
ing from  Ormaiztegui,  reached  the  crest  of  the 
first  hills,  and  attempted  to  take  a  commanding 
height  which  Zumalacarregui  had  previously  oc- 
cupied. The  contest  for  the  possession  of  this 
height  brought  on  the  action.  To  giain  it  the 
Cristinos  repeatedly  sent  up  reinforcements,  which 
were  as  often  driven  back  at  the  point  of  the 
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bayonet.  The  other  heights  were  also  gallantly 
defended  ;  and,  night  coming  on,  both  parties  re- 
tired, the  Cristinos  to  Ormaiztegui  and  the  CarU 
ists  to  Segura.  This  doubtful  combat  was  the 
prelude  to  a  more  decisive  action  the  next  morn- 
ing, when  both  armies  again  met  on  the  same 
ground ;  but  the  Cristinos  hesitated,  and,  declin- 
ing to  renew  the  attack,  retraced  their  steps  and 
were  pursued  by  the  Carlists.  After  several  intre- 
pid charges  their  masses  were  broken,  and  obliged 
to  seek  shelter  in  the  garrisoned  town  of  Vergara. 
The  pursuers  hiin^'upon  their  rear,  and,  as  the 
road  would  allow,  upon  their  flanks.  The  carnage 
was  dreadful,  and  the  line  of  retreat  strewed  with 
arms,  baggage,  and  d^ing  soldiers.  Zumalacarre- 
gui  was  slightly  wounded  on  the  second  day. 
He  was  heard  to  say  that  he  had  now  an  addi- 
tional reason  to  be  proud  of  his  birth-place. 

About  the  same  time,  Eraso,  who  had  been  or- 
dered to  Castile  with  five  battalions,  formed  a 
junction  with  Villalobos ;  and,  after  disarming  the 
urbanos  of  the  valley  of  Mena,  surprised  the  regi- 
ment of  Granada,  commanded  by  the  Marquess 
de  Campo  Verde,  (the  same  regiment  that  was  in 
garrison  at  Madrid  at  the  time  of  the  massacres,) 
and  captured  one  hundred  and  seventy-three  pri- 
soners and  all  its  baggage.  Ituralde  also,  who  had 
been  sent  on  an  ex^iursion  into  Aragon,  entered 
several  towns  and  took  the  arms  from  the 
urbanos.    Whilst  these  operations  were  going  on 
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in  the  north,  Madrid  was  the  theatre  of  great  dis* 
orders.  On  the  18th  January,  a  battalion  of  the 
regiment  of  Aragon,  on  the  eve  of  marching  for 
Navarre,  seized  upon  the  post-office,  crowned  the 
battlements,  placed  parties  at  each  window  with 
their  muskets  pointed  to  the  street,  and  set  the 
government  at  defiance.  It  was  at  first  feared 
that  the  urbanos  would  second  the  revolt  and 
proclaim  Charles  V ;  but  as  they  remained  passive 
spectators,  the  Captain-general  Canterac  was  sent 
to  have  a  parley  with  the  revolted  soldiers^  who 
fired  and  killed  him  *  The  next  day,  however, 
being  unprovided  with  powder  and  provisions, 
they  proposed  to  capitulate  on  condition  that  no 

*  This  officer  was  employed  in  Eeru,  where  he  had  severe 
fightiDg,  and  was  opposed  to  Bolivar.  He  descended  from'  a 
royalist  French  family,  his  parents  having  removed  into  Spain 
soon  after  the  revolution  began.  He  first  served  in  the  artil- 
lery, and  afterwards  in  the  cavalry.  When  a  subaltern,  he  was 
engaged  m  partisan  warfare,  and  distinguished  hiniself  by  his 
gallantry  and  intelligence.  He  was  also  employed  on  Abisbal'a 
staff*  When  Sir  Charles  Doyle  projected  the  taking  of  Bagur 
by  a  coup  de  main^  Canterac  at  the  head  of  a  party  of  dragoons 
rode  up  to  Gerona  from  an  opposite  direction,  alarmed  the  gar* 
rison,  and  carried  off  two  sentries.  The  attention  of  the  Frendi 
was  thus  occupied,  and  the  place  carried.  Towards  the  dose 
of  the  war  in  Peru,  he  was  named  chief  of  the  staff  and  second 
in  command.  He  was  defeated  and  taken  at  the  battle  of 
Ayacucho,  and  afterwards  returned  home.  He  commanded 
the  camp  of  St.  Roque  at  the  death  of  Ferdinand ;  and  Llauder 
advised  the  queen  to  send  him  to  Navarre  instead  of  Mina,  but 
was  overruled  by  Toreno  and  M.  de  la  Rosa.  His  manners 
were  gentlemanly.     He  married  in  Valladolid. 
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one  should  be  punished,  and  the  government  ac- 
cepted these  terms. 

Mina  having  received  a  report  of  the  Madrid 
riots,  and  dreading  the  effects  of  such  an  example 
in  his  own  districts,  published  an  ordar  of  the 
day,  in  which  he  directs  that  "  Whoever  dares 
to  encourage  the  least  disturbance,  no  matter  in 
what  sense,  shall  be  immediately  shot,  without 
distinction  of  persons  or  parties;  as  also,  that, 
wherever  public  tranquillity  is  disturbed,  all  in- 
dividuals found  at  a  distance  from  their  homes, 
excepting  ,the  authorities,  shall  be  put  to  death." 
While  Mina  was  thus  employed  at  Pamplona, 
Zumalacarregui  was  actively  engaged  in  the  field, 
and  invested  Maestu,  four  leagues  from  Vitoria, 
and  a  connecting  point  which  commands  two 
roads,  the  one  leading  from  Biscay  to  Navarre* 
and  the  other  from  Logrono  and  La  Rioja  to  St. 
Sebastian's.  This  brought  out  Lorenzo,  Oraa,  and 
Lopez,  with  eight  thousand  men ;  when,  after  a 
smart  action,  Zumalacarregui,  who  had  only  four 
battalions,  prudently  retired.  The  risings  in  Cas- 
tile having  gained  strength,  Lorenzo  proceeded 
thither  at  the  head  of  three  thousand  infantry 
and  three  hundred  cavalry,  in  order  to  overawe 
the  inhabitants. 

Encouragement  seemed  to  whet  the  appetite  of 
the  Cristinos  for  persecution  and  revenge.  In 
compliance  with  the  Quadruple  treaty,  an  order 
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in  council  was  granted  to  arm  the  British  steamer 
''  Royal  Tar  ;*'  and  whilst  enforcing  a  paper 
blockade,  and  commanded  by  a  British  naval 
officer,  she  captured,  beyond  the  maritime  juris- 
diction of  Spain,  the  British  schooner  <'  Isabella 
Anna,**  having  twenty-seven  Carlist  officers  on 
board,  as  well  as  some  gunpowder  and  lead.  On 
the  3rd  February  the  prize  reached  Santander^ 
and  the  prisoners  were  delivered  up  to  the  Cris* 
tino  authorities,  when,  in  passing  to  the  jail,  these 
unfortunate  men,  who  belonged  to  the  best  fa- 
milies in  Spain,  and  whose  opinions  were  their 
only  crime,  were  nearly  assassinated  by  a  licen- 
tious mob.  The  next  day  they  would  have  been 
shot,  but  for  the  interference  of  Lord  John  Hay 
and  the  officer  who  had  captured  them;  their 
case,  however,  having  been  referred  to  Madrid, 
their  lives  were  spared,  but  they  were  immured  in 
the  castle  of  San  Anton  at  Corunna,  memorable 
for  the  noyade  mentioned  in  a  previous  part  of 
this  work.       ^ 

In  this  horrible  dungeon,  and  in  constant  dan- 
ger of  their  lives,  they  remained  nearly  a  year, 
and  were  thence  conveyed  to  Cadiz,  and  after- 
wards to  Puerto  Rico,— confined  for  thirty-five 
days  in  the  hold  of  a  small  schooner,  and  sub- 
jected to  every  kind  of  hardship  and  indignity. 
Among  all  the  transactions  arising  from  the 
Quadruple  treaty,  none  has  brought  so  much 
odium  upon  the  British  name  as  this.     These 
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twenty-seven  youths,  whose  sufferings  cannot  be 
read  without  shuddering,  were  captured  by  a 
vessel  owned  in  England,  and  commanded  by  an 
officer  of  our  navy,  who  delivered  up  into  the 
hands  of  their  enemies  persons  whom  he  had 
no  right  to  detain.  Some  of  them  have  since 
escaped ;  but  nine  still  drag  on  a  miserable  ex- 
istence in  the  dungeons  of  Puerto  Rico,  exposed 
to  famine,  disease,  and  all  the  miseries  of  such 
a  prison.  The  Spaniards  will  ever  recollect  with 
feelings  of  gratitude  the  poble  and  humane  ex- 
ertions of  the  Marquess  of  Londonderry  on  behalf 
of  these  sufferers,* 

So  severely  had  Mina's  army  suffered  in  the 
late  encounters,  that  he  found  it  necessary  to 
apply  for  reinforcements,  and  at  the  beginning 
of  February  received  five  thousand  infantry  and 
a  cmps  of  cavalry.  Although  the  roads  in  the 
mountains  were  almost  impassable,  the  belli- 
gerents were  not  idle.  The  Ega  has  its  origin  in 
Alava,  descends  by  Santa  Cruz  de  Campezo, 
and,  passing  on  the  side  of  Estella,  falls  into  the 
£bro.  Of  the  upper  part  of  this  river  the  Carlists 
had  long  had  possession,  and  the  Cristinos  were 
unable  to  dislodge  them.     Having  assembled  nine 

*  The  Bishop  of  Leon  addressed  a  letter  to  Lord  Palmerston 
in  favour  of  these  officers,  urging  that  they  had  never  borne  arms 
against  the  existing  government  of  Spain,  had  been  captured 
under  the  British  flag,  and  solicited  an  exchange.  To  this  ap- 
plication his  lordship,  under  date  of  October  20,  returned  a 
negative* 
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thousand  men  at  Estella,  under  Lorenzo,  Oraa, 
Lopez,  Bedaya,  and  Pareja,  Mina  gave  peremp- 
tory orders  for  the  passage  of  the  Ega  to  be  foroed. 
Accordingly,  on  the  5th  February,  his  lieutenants 
ascended  their  side  of  the  river  with  their  whole 
force,  and,  after  driving  in  the  Carlist  advance 
stationed  at  Asarta,  took  post  upon  the  ground 
where  Cordova  was  defeated  on  the  15th  De- 
cember, and  opposite  to  the  Carlists,  who  occu- 
pied the  other  bank  with  six  thousand  five  hun- 
dred men,  under  Zumalacarregui,  Ituralde,  Gui- 
belalde,  Villareal,  and  Gomez. 

In  obedience  to  their  orders,  the  Cristinos  at- 
tacked at  five  dififerent  points  along  the  whole 
extent  of  their  line,  viz.  at  Andn,  at  the  bridge 
of  Acedo,  at  that  of  Arquijas,  at  the  mill,  and 
also  at  the  town  of  Santa  Cruz  de  Campezo. 
The  first  charges  were  at  all  points  vigcNrously 
repulsed ;  and,  as  the  Cristinos  again  came  up, 
they  were  driven  back.  Not  one  attack  suc- 
ceeded. Urged  on  by  their  officers,  the  Cristinos 
rushed  forward  with  fury,  at  some  places  for  the 
third  time ;  and  suffered  dreadfully  from  being 
on  the  plain,  while  the  Carlists  were  on  higher 
ground  and  sheltered  by  trees.  Their  loss  was 
estimated  at  three  hundred  and  fifty,  and  a  pro- 
portionate number  left  dead  upon  the  field.  Lo- 
renzo retreated  to  his  intrenched  towns,  carrying 
oflP  his  wounded.  Charles  V.  from  a  neighbour- 
ing eminence  had  a  view  of  the  movements  of 
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the  contending  armies,  and  the  opportunity  of 
appreciating  the  gallantry  of  his  faithful  war- 
riors. 

In  the  mean  while  Mina's  attention  was  called 
to  the  Bastan,  and  with  the  view  of  relieving 
Elizondo  and  capturing  the  Carlist  artillery,  he 
sent  thither  a  column  of  two  thousand  men,  com- 
manded by  Brigadier  Ocana.  The  besiegers  ob- 
serving this  movement  quitted  their  works,  and 
with  three  battalions  proceeded  to  meet  the  co^ 
lumn  coming  up  the  valley ;  Segastebelza  giving 
directions  to  a  small  corps  of  observation  to  move 
up  in  case  he  was  attacked  on  his  flank  by  the 
garrison  of  £lizondo.  The  two  parties  met  near 
Aniz,  a  small  town  on  the  left  bank  of  a  rivulet, 
where  the  Cristinos  halted.  Three  times  the 
king's  troops  advanced  to  the  attack  ;  at  the  third 
charge  the  enemy's  column,  though  in  close  ranks 
and  well  covered,  was  broken  with  the  bayonet 
and  forced  to  fly,  and  suffered  severely  in  the 
pursuit.  Their  loss  was  estimated  at  seven  hun- 
dred killed  and  wounded.  The  fugitives  retired 
to  Ziga,  and  shut  themselves  up  in  their  fortified 
houses. 

On  learning  what  was  going  on  in  the  Bastan, 
the  ever-vigilant  Zumalacarregui  left  the  banks 
of  the  Ega  on  the  8th,  with  five  battalions,  di- 
recting Ituralde  to  watch  Lorenzo ;  and,  arriving 
in  the  vicinity  of  Pamplona,  sent  for  his  infant 
daughter,   detained  by  Rodil,  and  whom  Mina 
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had  offered  to  restore.  He  then  entered  the  Bas- 
tan,  and  invested  Ziga.  Startled  at  this  daring 
movement,  the  viceroy  called  in  his  disposable 
troops  from  Estella,  Los  Arcos,  and  Puente  de  la 
Reyna,  in  order  to  relieve  Ziga  and  Elizondo. 
In  the  interval,  Zumalacarregui  so  vigorously 
pressed  Ocana,  shut  up  in  the  blockhouses  of 
Ziga,  that  the  latter  offered  to  capitulate  on 
condition  of  being  allowed  to  retire  to  France. 
These  terms  were  rejected,  when  the  Cristinos, 
who  had  carried  in  the  women  of  the  place  with 
them,  swore  they  should  all  be  murdered  if  the 
Carlists  attacked.  The  curate  and  two  old  men 
came  out  to  inform  Zumalacarregui  of  tlie  situa- 
tion of  the  women  and  their  children  ;  and  from 
motives  of  humanity  he  drew  off  his  troops, 
allowing  Ocana  and  his  column  a  free  passage 
to  Elizondo,  which  place  was  again  invested, 
when  news  arrived  that  Mina  was  advancing  at 
the  head  of  twelve  thousand  men. 

After  carrying  off  his  cannon,  Zumalacarregui 
withdrew  to  San  Estevan,  and  Mina  entered 
Elizondo.  While  in  the  valley,  the  viceroy  stop- 
ped at  the  inn  of  Etulain,  and  asked  Zilvete 
the  landlord,  where  the  Carlists  were.  "  I  don't 
know,*'  was  the  trembling  reply.  "You  do," 
replied  the  viceroy ;  **  some  of  them  slept  here 
last  night.*'  "  That  is  true,"  faltered  out  the  inn- 
keeper; "but  they  left  early  this  morning." 
"  And  Zumalacarregui,  how  does  he  do  ?"  asked 
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the  general.  "Really  I  don't  know,"  answered 
poor  Zilvete.  *'How  so?"  said  Mina,  "when 
he  slept  in  this  room  last  night."  The  innkeeper 
denied  the  fact^  and  assured  the  viceroy  that  he 
was  mistaken.  Mina  flew  into  a  rage,  sent  for 
the  curate,  and  ordered  the  poor  man  to  prepare 
for  death.  He  also  assembled  several  alcaldes  of 
the  valley,  and  telling  them  that  Zumalacarr^gui 
had  with  him  two  mortars  and  two  pieces  of 
cannon,  which,  as  he  could  not  carry  *them  off, 
must  be  buried  in  the  neighbourhood,  declared 
that  if  they  were  not  produced  in  three  days  their 
villages  should  be  burned  to  the  ground* 

While  Mina  was  employed  in  escorting  money 
from  France,  and  his  confidential  general  Ocana 
in  guarding  the  Bastan,  his  rival  was  more  ac- 
tively engaged.  Appearing  before  Los  Arcos 
on  the  2Srd,  with  his  five  battalions,  a  twelve- 
pounder,  and  the  Reyna  mortars  so  anxiously 
sought  for  by  Mina  in  the  Bastan,  he  next 
morning  invested  the  place.  As  he  met  with 
serious  resistance,  a  number  of*  shells  were 
thrown  in,  and  some  of  the  suburbs  carried  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet.  The  Cristinos  having 
retired  to  their  stronghold,  straw  and  bags  of 
pimenton,  or  red-peppers,  were  laid  against  the 
walls  and  fired.  The  intolerable  pungency  of 
the  smoke,  which  was  carried  by  the  wind  di- 
rectly on  the  intrenchment,  entirely  deranged 
the  plans  of  the  defenders.     After  a  smart  attack, 
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the  principal  part  of  the  garrison,  avaiUng  them- 
selves of  the  darkness  of  the  night,  retreated 
towards  Lerin ;  but  were  pursued,  and  some 
taken. 

The  king  left  Ziiiiiga  at  eight  in  the  mom- 
ing  of  the  23rd^  and  witnessed  the  taking  of  Los 
Arcos,  from  the  hermitage  of  San  Gregorio.  The 
next  day  he  entered,  and  was  most  enthusiast!-* 
cally  received.  Among  the  booty  were  six  hun- 
dred muskets,  and  a  seasonable  supply  of  clothing 
and  ammunition.  In  the  hospital  a  number  of 
Cristino  officers  were  found;  several  of  them 
belonging  to  the  guards.  In  Zumalacarregufs 
suite  was  a  Catalonian  captain,  named  Monteliu, 
(now  commanding  a  battalion  with  Don  Basilio 
Garda,)  who  had  also  served  in  the  guards.  As- 
certaining that  some  of  his  old  comrades  were  in 
the  hospital,  as  soon  as  his  duty  would  allow, 
he  went  to  visit  them,  and  offer  his  services  On 
seeing  him,  the  affi-ighted  officers  embraced  him, 
and  with  tears  and  lamentations  begged  him  to 
intercede  with  the  **  sanguinary"  Zumalacarregui 
that  their  lives  might  be  spared.  The  Catalan 
told  them  they  were  mistaken  in  their  idea  of 
his  general's  character,  and  immediately  sought 
out  Zumalacarregui  and  reported  all  that  had 
passed.  Zumalacarregui  smiled  at  the  recital, 
and  went  straight  to  the  hospital.  He  had  a 
defect  in  his  speech,  which  the  Spaniards  ex- 
press by  the  term  media  lengua — (in  English  we 
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should  say  tongue-tied,)— and  he  was  on  this  ac- 
count unable  to  give  its  full  sound  to  the  letter 
r,  even  in  his  own  name.*  On  entering^  after 
uttering  his  usual  oath  with  a  lisp,  he  turned  to 
the  trembling  officers,  and  said,  Aqui  tenets  al  san- 
gumario  Zum^lacarregui  —  Here  you  have  the 
sanguinary  Zumalacarregui.  They  asiswered  by 
stammering  out  prayers  and  compliments  toge- 
ther, when  he  cut  them  short  at  once  with,  Nada 
de  cumplimentos — digan  lo  que  quderen  y  dmde 
quieren  ir.  —  No  compliments — tdl  me  what  you 
want,  and  where  you  wish  to  go.  He  thea 
directed  that  every  attention  should  be  paid 
them ;  and  next  day,  having  received  the  king's 
sanction,  had  them  put  on  caarts,  and  sent  to 
Liogrono.  The  privates  taken,  joined  the  Car- 
lists;  but  the  officers  found  with  arms  in  their 
bands  were  shot. 

The  valley  of  Bastan  again  became  the  theatre 
of  active  warfare.  The  Carlists  continued  to 
press  Ellzondo,  and  Mina  had  besides  to  protect 

*  So  peculiar  was  this  lisp,  that  the  soldiers,  on  entering  into 
action,  frequently  mocked  Uieir  general,  by  repeating  a  favour- 
ite word  of  command  with  a  strong  9^  in  it,  as  he  did ;  and 
often  has  the  stem  countenance  of  the  commander,  during  the 
heat  of  a  battle,  relaxed  into  a  smile^  sometimes  into  laughter, 
when  he  heard  his  ragged  followers  mimic  him  with  such 
perfectien.  He  cared  little  so  long  as  he  kept  his  battalioRs  in 
good-humour,  well  aware  that  it  was  in  this  manaev  he  gained 
his  battles.  It  will  be  understood  that  the  r  in  sanguinario  he 
could  not  pronounce,  and  much  less  the  double  r  in  his  own 
name. 
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his  convoys.  As  soon  as  Zumalacarregui  dis- 
covered that  the  viceroy  was  preparing  for  a  fresh 
expedition^  he  quitted  Los  Arcos,  and  learning 
that  a  Cristino  force  was  stationed  at  Larraga,  a 
town  of  two  thousand  inhabitants,  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  Arga,  he  rapidly  proceeded  to  that 
point,  and  attempted  to  force  a  passage  across  the 
bridge.  The  enemy  were,  however,  too  strongly 
intrenched  to  allow  of  a  coup  de  main ;  and  Zuma- 
lacarregui, having  no  time  to  lose,  retired  to  the 
valley  of  Maneru  with  the  loss  of  two  hundred 
and  eighty  killed  and  wounded.  After  a  short 
repose  and  refreshment,  Zumalacarregui  told  his 
men  that  he  was  about  to  lead  them  against  Mina» 
that  unworthy  son  of  Navarre,  who  forgot  the 
means  of  his  elevation,  and  was  now  ranked 
among  their  bitterest  enemies.  The  news  seem- 
ed to  inspire  his  battalions  with  fresh  spirit,  and 
with  cries  of  aurrera  mutillac  they  hurried  along 
the  road,  each  corps  singing  its  provincial  war- 
song. 

The  badness  of  the  roads  prevented  the  Carlists 
from  advancing  so  rapidly  as  they  wished,  and 
some  corps  were  unable  to  join  in  time.  By  the 
12th,  Zumalacarregui,  with  five  battalions  and  a 
corps  of  lancers,  reached  the  valley  of  Ulzama, 
which  he  was  aware  Mina  would  pass  on  his  way 
to  Elizondo.  A  few  hours  afterwards,  the  vice- 
roy appeared  at  the  head  of  four  thousand  five 
hundred  men,  his  cavalry  in  the  rear.     At  the 
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first  village  the  combatants  came  in  sight  of  each 
other»  and  some  skirmishing  took  place ;  but  this 
was  not  the  spot  upon  which  the  Carlists  pro- 
posed to  make  a  stand.  Leaving  the  entrance 
into  the  valley  open,  Zumalacarregui  penetrated 
J)igher  up ;  and  posting  his  men  along  the  heights 
skirting  the  road,  in  a  line  from  the  village  of 
Ilarregui  to  Lizazo,  awaited  there  the  enemy's 
approach.  Mina  made  a  desperate  efiPort  to  clear 
the  heights,  and  was  gallantly  driven  back.  His 
situation  was  now  serious :  he  had  nearly  reach- 
ed the  defiles  leading  into  the  Bastan ;  and  to  be 
forced  back  at  such  a  moment,  and  compelled  to 
retrace  his  steps,  would  have  produced  the  worst 
effect. 

Calling  up  fresh  troops,  he  made  another  effort 
to  dislodge  the  Carlists,  and  at  the  onset  part  of 
their  force  wavered.  Zumalacarregui  flew  to  the 
weak  point,  the  contest  was  renewed,  and  the 
Cristinos  were  repulsed  with  great  loss ;  but  some 
of  them  had  in  the  interval  made  a  circuit,  and 
gained  the  upper  end  of  the  road,  by  which 
means  the  Carlists  were  partly  left  in  the  rear. 
.The  Cristino  cavalry  now  coming  up  was  literally 
cut  to  pieces.  Mina  gained  the  Bastan  ;  but  with 
a  great  sacrifice,  and  at  one  moment  with  much 
personal  risk.  As  it  was,  he  lost  the  principal 
part  of  his  baggage,  and  his  constant  companion 
the  milch-ass.  The  fatigues  of  the  day,  the  depth 
of  the  snow,  and  the  broken  nature  of  the  ground. 
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prevented  the  pursuit  from  being  continued  far. 
If  the  battalions  ordered  up  had  joined  Zumala- 
carregui,  in  all  probability  Mina  would  have  been 
taken.  Notwithstanding  the  superiority  of  the 
Cristinos,  and  their  being  fresh  from  Pamplona, 
their  loss  was  two  hundred  and  eighty  killed,  and 
upwards  of  three  hundred  wounded.  On  reach- 
ing £lizondo,  Mina  wrote  a  letter  claiming  the 
advantage  of  this  day,  and  stating  that  ^^  he  was 
accompanied  by  the  British,  French,  and  Portu- 
guese orfonels." 

It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  the  presence 
of  these  commissioners  was  any  check  upon  the 
violent  temper  of  the  viceroy.  His  entrance 
into  the  Bastan  was  signalised  by  an  act  which 
surpassed  his  former  deeds.  Half  a  league  to  the 
west  of  Elizondo  stood  the  village  of  Liccaroz, 
which  at  that  time  contained  more  than  five  hun- 
dred inhabitants.  These  villagers  Mina  accused 
of  harbouring  the  Carlists,  of  flying  at  the  ap- 
proach of  his  troops,  and  of  general  disaffection  to 
the  queen's  government ;  and  be  in  particular  sus- 
pected, or  professed  to  suspect,  that  they  knew 
where  Zumalacarregui  had  concealed  his  cannon. 
For  these  negative  offences,  and  on  these  vague 
suspicions,  which  the  event  proved  to  be  unfound- 
ed, he  took  a  fearful  revenge.  Except  the  church 
and  a  farm-house,  which  he  intended  to  fortify, 
the  whole  village  was  burnt  to  the  ground ;  and 
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while  the  flames  were  yet  raging,  he  oommanded 
the  male  inhabitants  to  appear  before  him  and 
dfaw  lots  for  theur  lives.  All  on  whom  the  iatal 
lot  fell,  being  one-fifth  of  the  whole,  were  im- 
mediately shot;  the  rest  were  handcuffed  and 
hurried  off  to  the  dungeons  of  Pamplona.  Tl^ 
€annon  which  these  poor  peasants  were  shot  for 
ooQoealing,  were  at  that  moment  employed  in  the 
siege  of  Los  Arcos  * 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  this  sacri* 
fice,  immafiatdy  avowed  in  a  proclamation  by 
the  perpetrator,  would  have  produced  one  burst 
of  indignation  from  the  three  foreign  powers, 
whose  assistanee  caused  such  acts  to  be  com* 
mitted;  and  who,  by  placing  commissioners  at 

*  Under  date  of  April  12th,  Mina*8  aide-de-camp,  Antonio 
Ro8  de  Olano,  wrote  to  a  London  journal,  exculpating  his  su- 
perior for  these  acts,  and  in  his  letter  asserts  ^  that  Mina 
did  everything  in  hb  power  to  spare  the  town  of  Lecaroz ;" 
but,  adds  he,  **  promises,  warnings,  intreaties,  and  threats  were 
reiterated  in  vain.  Its  inhabitants  opposed  the  most  stubborn 
resistance  to  the  injunctions  of  our  general,  refusing  him  every 
supply,  and  rendering  all  possible  assistance  to  the  enemy." 
Alluding  to  an  attack  upon  Elizondo  by  the  Carlist  forces, 
the  aide-de-camp  alleges  that  <<  the  inhabitants  of  Lecaroz  then 
displayed  not  only  the  utmost  enthusiasm  for  their  party,  but 
a  savage  joy  at  the  destruction  which  they  were  carrying  over 
Elizondo*  Men,  women,  and  children  were  seen  to  ascend 
the  top  of  the  hill  with  the  rebels,  and  there  spend  the  night  in 
revelry,  eating,  drinking,  and  shouting  at  tlie  discharge  of  ar- 
tillery, Long  live  Charles  V."  This  was  the  real  crime  which 
Mina  sought  to  punish. 
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the  head-quarters  of  the  committer,  sanctioned 
every  excess  that  they  neglected  to  rebuke.  The 
British  government,  in  proportion  to  the  more 
prominent  part  which  it  has  taken  in  enforcing 
the  Quadruple  treaty  and  the  additional  articles, 
is  more  especially  responsible  for  a  guilty  negli- 
gence, which  has  operated  throughout  this  war  as 
a  direct  encouragement  to  every  kind  of  barbarity* 
If  any  remonstrance  has  been  made,  it  is  one 
of  those  acts  of  benevolence  which  are  done  in 
secret ;  certainly,  however,  to  send  fresh  supplies 
of  arms  to  the  sanguinary  government  of  Madrid, 
and  to  afford  the  support  of  the  British  navy  to 
the  most  sanguinary  of  its  generals,  now  trans- 
ferred to  Catalonia,  is  a  very  peculiar  mode  of 
exhibiting  displeasure  or  indignation. 

Mina  had  now  leisure  to  look  after  his  convoys 
from  France,  and  wait  for  the  reinforcements 
which  he  had  solicited  from  Madrid.  His  ap- 
plications were  not  neglected.  Valdes  had  been 
made  war  minister;  and  being  urged  on  by  an 
address  signed  by  sixty  members  of  the  lower 
chamber,  and  voted  on  the  5th  March,  determined 
to  increase  the  forces  in  the  north  to  sixty  thou- 
sand  men.  As  a  proof  of  his  zeal,  he  despatched 
even  the  objectionable  Cordova  with  five  thou- 
sand  men,  whom  he  directed  should  be  replaced 
by  the  urban  militia.  About  the  same  time,  the 
Carlist  Colonel  Arroyo  made  a  military  excursion 
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with  three  hundred  men  through  Leoii  and  Astu- 
rias ;  and  El  Rojo  formed  an  independent  guer- 
rilla of  two  hundred  men,  who  chiefly  operated  on 
the  Pamplona  road.  On  the  8th,  Eraso  destroyed 
the  corn-mills  in  the  suburbs  of  Bilboa ;  and  one 
of  his  detachments  also  surprised  the  town  of 
Guriezo,  in  the  province  of  Santander,  whence 
the  urbanos  fled,  leaving  behind  one  hundred 
and  twenty  muskets  and  military  stores.  Colonel 
Plaza,  commanding  a  detached  corps  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty  men,  took  the  blockhouse 
of  Legaza,  with  the  dep6ts  containing  military 
stores  and  seven  waggon-loads  of  ammunition. 
In  Catalonia^  also,  the  Carlist  bands  exceeded  three 
thousand  men. 

Zumalacarregui,  meanwhile,  left  the  valley  of 
Ulzama,  and  suddenly  fell  upon  Echarri-Aranaz, 
which  the  Cristinos  had  fortified.  He  opened 
his  fire  from  a  small  battery  of  a  mortar  and  the 
gun  called  El  Padre  Abuelo,  an  old  iron  eighteen- 
pounder*  for  a  long  time  the  only  piece  of  ord- 
nance the  Carlists  had  in  Navarre.*    After  an 

*  The  mouth  had  been  cut  away,  and,  being  in  other  respects 
injured,  it  was  bound  round  with  ropes.  It  was  carried  upon  a 
cart  drawn  by  oxen,  the  wheels  of  solid  wood,  like  those  used 
in  Portugal,  which  by  the  friction,  it  will  be  remembered,  make 
a  dreadfully  shrill  noise.  When  the  soldiers  heard  the  noise 
of  the  cart,  they  used  to  say,  <*  AUi  vkne  la  artilleria  / — Here 
comes  the  artillery !"  Owing  to  its  being  the  first  piece  the 
Carlists  had,  they  called  it  Padre  Abuelo,  or  grandfather*  By 
the  king's  order  it  is  now  laid  up  at  Oiiate,  where  the  author 
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investment  of  three  days,  the  garrison,  consisting 
of  five  companies  of  the  Valladolid  regiment,  and 
twenty  artillaymen,  surrendered  at  discreticHi. 
Their  lives  were  not  only  spared,  but,  at  their 
own  request,  they  were  incorporated  in  the  ranks 
of  the  Carlists;  except  the  governor  and  diree 
officers,  who  were  escorted  to  within  sight  of 
Pamplona.  Four  mounted  pieces,  a  quantity  of 
arms,  and  a  seasonable  supply  of  ammunition, 
were  among  the  fruits  of  this  victory. 

While  the  Carlist  general  was  thus  sparing 
men  taken  with  arms  in  their  hands,  Mina  was 
pursuing  his  career  without  remorse.  Some 
wounded  Carlists  had  been  confided  to  the 
humane  care  of  the  farmers  within  the  de- 
pendencies of  Pamplona,  and  had  received  from 
them  such  attentions  as  their  scanty  means  al- 
lowed. These  helpless  victims  were  seized  by 
Mina's  orders,  and  shot  without  mercy.  They 
had  been  principally  nursed  by  women  ;  but  every 
person  of  the  other  sex  who  had  shared  in  this 
sacred  duty,  or  had  even  expressed  solidtade 
for  the  recovery  of  the  sufferers,  was  involved 
in  their  doom.  Brigadier  Barrera  imitated  the 
conduct   of  his   commander,    by  causing    forty 

saw  it  last  year ;  and  if  the  Carlists  succeeds  it  will  be  lodged 
in  the  Madrid  museum  as  a  memorial  of  the  war.  When  hos- 
tilities commenced,  the  queen  had  at  her  disposal  845  mortars, 
17  carronades,  641  howitzers,  890  culverins  and  swivels,  3666 
pieces  of  cannon ; — total,  5559. 
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wounded  Carlists  to  be  shot»  as  well  as  some 
of  the  persons  into  whose  houses  they  had  been 
received. 

The  next  instance  of  Zumalacarr^ui's  gallai^- 
tiy  and  good  generalship  ocksurred  on  the  29th 
and  SOth  of  March.  Sensible  that  Mina  could 
do  little  harm  so  long  as  he  was  confined  to 
Ftoiplona^  or  only  extended  his  excursions  to 
the  Bastan  in  search  of  convoys,  of  which  the 
ninth  had  just  reached  its  destination,  the  Car- 
list  leader  by  a  rapid  march  proceeded  to- 
wards Estella,  with  the  view  of  attacking  the 
enemy's  moving  columns,  destined  to  cover  the 
arrival  of  the  recruits  who  formed  Mina's  last 
hope.  Carrying  with  him  eight  battalions  and 
five  hundred  cavalry,  he  posted  them  on  the 
heights  near  the  village  of  Barbarin,  a  little  be- 
yond Arroniz,  in  the  hope  of  intercepting  Al- 
dama's  division,  which,  to  the  amount  of  six 
thousand  men,  was  proceeding  frc»n  Estella  to 
Lios  Arcos. 

The  Cristinos  marched  in  two  columns ;  and  hav- 
ing to  ascend  the  heights  in  order  to  pursue  their 
road,  skirmishers  were  sent  in  advance,  and  their 
meeting  with  the  Carlists  became  the  signal  for 
battle.  On  the  right  they  now  charged  up  the 
hill,  and  were  received  by  the  Ist  of  Navarre; 
while  the  principal  force  was  directed  to  the  left, 
where  the  enemy  appeared  in  greater  numbers. 
Pressed  by  the  Carlists  on  the  right,  and  the 
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headmost  being  driven  back  by  a  hot  fire  of 
musketry,  the  Cristinos  now  turned  their  efforts 
against  the  left  front  of  the  heights,,  leaving 
their  comrades  to  retreat  on  the  reserve,  and 
actually  to  seek  shelter  in  Arroniz.  Aldama 
moved  up  with  part  of  his  reserve,  and  was 
met  by  the  2nd,  4th,  and  10th  of  Navarre,  who 
now  received  orders  to  charge.  This  compelled 
the  Cristinos  to  retire ;  but  they  returned  with 
reinforcements,  and  after  two  hours'  fighting  the 
Cariists  drew  off,  having  had  several  of  their  best 
officers  wounded,  and  among  them  Brigadia* 
Ituralde. 

As  the  ground  was  not  suited  to  the  move- 
ments of  cavalry,  the  lancers,  in  whom  Zumala- 
carregui  put  great  confidence,  had  taken  no  part 
in  the  action.  To  avail  himself  therefore  of  this 
part  of  his  force,  he  endeavoured  to  draw  his 
enemy  to  the  side  of  Luquin,  a  village  on  the 
cross-road,  and  situated  on  nearly  level  ground, 
at  the  western  side  of  Montejurra ;  but  the  Cris- 
tinos were  not  to  be  induced  to  follow  him,  and 
at  nightfall  they  withdrew  to  Arroniz,  where 
they  buried  their  dead  and  collected  the  fugi- 
tives from  the  other  column;  while  Zumalacar- 
regui  quartered  his  men  in  the  neighbouring 
towns  and  villages,  resolved  to  resume  the  ac- 
tion the  next  day.  Being  aware  that  in  going 
to  Los  Arcos,  Aldama  had  a  peremptory  order 
to  perform,  and  could  not  have  forgotten  what 
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had  recently  befallen  Cordova,  Zumalacarregui 
felt  confident  that  another  attempt  would  be 
made  to  cross  the  heights.  Having  the  start, 
he  next  morning  placed  the  principal  part  of  his 
mfantry  on  the  same  ground,  towards  which  the 
Cristinos  now  cautiously  advanced.  The  contest 
was  renewed  with  more  succeiss  on  the  part  of  the 
Carlists;  when  Zumalacarregui/ who  had  made 
fresh  arrangements,  observing  the  enemy  waver, 
caused  the  guides,  the  2nd  of  Navarre,  and  his 
lancers,  to  move  forward  from  Villa  Mayor,  a 
small  town  higher  up,  oh  the  left  flank  of  the 
enemy,  and,  placing  himself  at  their  head,  at^ 
tacked  the  retreating  column  near  Luquin,  drove 
it  in  the  opposite  direction  towards  Sesma,  in- 
flicting a  severe  loss  on  the  rear-guard  by  re- 
peated charges. 

The  Cristinos  were  thus  foiled  in  their  attempt 
to  gain  Los  Arcos ;  and  not  considering  them- 
selves safe  at  Sesma,  although  near  the  Ebro  and 
a  good  position,  they  withdrew  to  Lodoza,  the 
point  from  which  they  had  originally  started 
with  the  view  of  joining  Mina  at  Pamplona.  In 
the  two  actions  the  Cristinos  had  three  hundred 
and  fifty  killed  and  six  hundred  wounded,  among 
whom  were  Aldama  and  several  field-officers. 
Among  the  prisoners  made  were  two  lieutenant- 
colonels  and  some  captains.  Many  stragglers,  also, 
joined  the  king's  troops.  The  capture  of  arms, 
baggage,  and  clothing  was  considerable,  and  a 
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great  moral  advantage  resulted  from  such  a  vic- 
tory. Officers  on  the  spot  assert  that  on  no  occa- 
sion did  Zumalacarregui  shine  more  transcend- 
ently  than  on  these  two  days. 

Throughout  the  action,  wherever  he  was  need- 
ed  he  was  always  at  hand,  exhibiting  with  rival 
lustre  the  most  heroic  courage  and  the  profound- 
est  military  skill.  It  was,  indeed,  only  by  the 
utmost  exertion  of  Ins  eminent  talents  that,  with 
a  greatly  inferior  force,  unprovided  with  artillery, 
and  in  every  other  respect  scantily  supplied,  be 
was  enabled  to  secure  the  victory.  Mina  felt  this 
defeat  more  than  that  which  Cordova  had  sus- 
tained on  the  15tfa  December  in  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood. 

The  month  c£  March  closed  gloriously  for  the 
Carlists.*  On  the  27th  the  king  had  {H-oeeeded 
in  person  to  Asarta,  in  the  hope  of  engaging  the 
Cristinos  near  Estella ;  but  they  declined  the  ren- 
contre.   Every  disaster  in  the  field  was  sure  to 

*  At  this  period  the  Carlist  forces  were — Navarre :  1 1  bat- 
talions and  2  of  Castile,  9500  infantry,  4  squadrons  of  cavalrj 
and  1  company  of  officers,  450  cavah-y;  I  company  of  artil- 
kry,  aO— total  9980.  Biscay :  7  battalions  of  infantry  and  2 
companies  of  guides,  5600 ;  1  squadron  of  cavalry,  70  ;  1  com- 
pany of  artillery,  20 ; — total,  5690.  Alava:  6  battalions  of  in- 
fantry, 3500 ;  1  squadron  of  cavalry,  80 ; — total,  3580.  Gui. 
puscoa !  4  battalions  of  in&ntry,  1  company  of  guides,  SSOO.' — 
Grand  totals  22)450,  besides  guerrillas,  custom-house  guards, 
and  garrisons.  Villalobos  and  Merino  had  also  1150  infantry 
and  500  cavalry  in  Castile.  At  this  time  there  were  3928  Car- 
lists  operating  in  Catalonia,  divided  into  20  bands. 
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lead  to  fresh  atrocities  within  the  fortress  of  Pam- 
plona. In  November,  D.  Pablo  Modet,  a  rich 
proprietor,  was  strangled,  having  incurred  the 
viceroy's  displeasure  on  account  of  his  Carlist 
principles.  Father  Ignacio  Larraga,  a  capuchin, 
was  also  shot  for  having  uttered  from  the  pulpit 
something  favourable  to  the  rights  of  Charles  V. 
The  curate  of  Huesca  shared  the  same  fate,  in  the 
very  ditch  in  which  Santos  Ladron  and  many 
others  had  perished,  because  seventeen  muskets 
and  some  ammunition  were  found  in  his  church, 
where  they  had  been  placed,  as  the  old  man  so- 
lemnly protested,  without  his  knowledge.* 

Zumalacarregui,  to  whom  rest  was  a  stranger, 
after  driving  back  Aldama's  division  to  the  Ebro, 
rapidly  retraced  his  steps,  and  on  the  2nd  of  April 
commenced  the  bombardment  of  Maestu.  This 
brought  out  the  Cristinos  from  Vitoria  and  their 
strongholds  in  Lower  Navarre,  and  they  arrived 
to  the  relief  of  the  place  with  ten  thousand  men. 

*  As  a  further  illuatration  of  the  vindictiVe  character  of  the 
war,  it  ought  to  be  mentioned  that  after  the  brutal  deeds  per- 
fonned  in  the  Ba3taD^  and  after  the  Carlists  had  given  proofs  of 
their  humane  wishes  both  at  Los  Arcos  and  Echarri-Aranaz, 
the  Cristinos  went  to  the  valley  of  San  Esteban,  where  the 
former  had  a  military  hospital  which  they  left  behind  them,  not 
to  the  mercy  of  their  enemies,  but  in  the  hope  that  the  two  ex- 
amples recently  set  would  be  followed  by  respect  being  shown 
to  the  disabled*  The  reverse  was,  however,  the  case.  On 
reaching  San  Esteban,  the  Cristinos  sent  a  company  to  the  hos- 
pital, in  which  twenty-four  wounded  Carlists  were  lying  in 
their  beds.  These  unfortunate  men  were  bayoneted,  and  their 
mangled  bodies  thrown  into  the  streets. 
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This  was  what  Zumalacarregui  wished ;  and  hav- 
ing placed  his  artillery  under  cover,  he  drew  up 
and  took  his  ground  in  the  attitude  of  defiance, 
though  he  had  only  five  thousand  men  with  him. 
The  Cristinos  declined  the  attack,  and,  traversing 
Contrasta,  Zuniga,  Aranarache,  and  Eulate,  killed 
and  destroyed  all  they  met.  Zumalacarregui 
pursued  them,  with  eleven  battalions  i  and  on 
learning  his  approach  they  separated  into  three 
divisions,  one  proceeding  to  Logrono,  the  second 
towards  Viana,  and  the  third  to  Vitoria.  Thus 
were  the  Amescoas  delivered  from  their  destroyers; 
and  before  Zumalacarregui  could  reach  Maestu, 
near  which  he  had  left  his  artillery,  the  place  was 
evacuated  and  the  fortifications  burnt.  Having 
no  enemy  to  contend  with  in  the  field,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Alegria,  in  Guipuscoa.  On  the  2nd, 
Simon  de  la  Torre  drove  back  Espartero  and 
Iriarte  into  Bilboa  with  loss.  Gomez  about  the 
same  time  defeated  part  of  Oraa's  column,  near 
Saldias,  and  took  the  village  of  Escurra  with  a 
hundred  and  fifty  prisoners. 

Mina  having  been  foiled  in  all  his  efforts,  solicit- 
ed the  government  to  exonerate  him  from  the  com- 
mand. With  the  exception  of  escorting  convoys, 
his  enterprises  had  been  defeated  by  the  vigilance 
and  gallantry  of  one  who  once  held  a  subaltern's 
commission  under  him.  The  fifth  pacificator- 
general,  all  his  plans  had  miscarried,  as  must 
those  of  commanders  who  trust  the  issue  of  their 
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cause  to  the  torch  and  garrote,  and  a  decree  of 
April  7th  invested  Valdes  with  the  supreme  com- 
mand, who  the  next  day  left  Madrid  for  the 
north.  The  capture  of  the  twenty-seven  Car- 
lists  in  the  Isabella  Anna»  and  the  indignation 
excited  throughout  Europe  at  the  mutual  butch- 
ery of  prisoners,  induced  the  Peel  administra- 
tion about  this  time  to  attempt  a  plan  for  the 
mitigation  of  the  horrors  committing ;  and  accord- 
ingly Lord  Eliot  was  sent  to  the  theatre  of  war, 
where  he  arrived  on  the  17th.  of  April*  This 
mission  led  to  a  convention,  signed  on  the  26th, 
in  which  it  was  agreed  that  the  lives  of  prisoners 
should  be  spared,  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  to  be  exchanged  stipulated*  It  was  fur- 
ther determined  (Art.  6.)  **  that  no  person,  civil 
or  military,  should  be  deprived  of  life  on  account 
of  his  political  opinions,  without  a  trial  and  con- 
demnation in  conformity  to  the  laws  in  force." 

By  the  wording  of  this  convention,  its  ope- 
ration was  confined  to  the  Basque  provinces  and 

*  The  British  commissioners  had  their  first  conference  with 
the  king  at  Segura.  It  was  his  intention  to  receive  them 
at  Onate ;  but  his  majesty  changed  his  mind  on  finding 
that  his  position  there  was  threatened  by  the  whole  of  the  force 
of  Valdes  assembled  at  Vitoria.  They  were  received  m  the 
best  manner  circumstances  would  allow.  The  king  spoke  in 
terms  of  gratitude  to  the  British  nation,  and  alluded  to  his 
providential  escape  in  Portugal.  He  reminded  Colonel  Wylde 
of  their  meeting  at  Aldea  Gallega,  and  mentioned  Colonel 
Gurwood's  attentions  at  Portsmouth.  He  asked  afler  the 
VOL.  II.  2  C 
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Navarre,  and  unfortunately  no  stipulation  was 
made  for  the  exchange  of  the  twenty-seven 
Carlist  officers  captured  on  the  coast  of  Bis- 
cay, which  served  as  a  warrant  for  their  ill- 
treatment.  Although  the  convention  partially 
humanized  the  war,  and  led  to  several  exdianges 
of  prisoners,  it  has  not  answered  the  intentions  of 
those  who  promoted  its  negotiation.  It  acknow- 
ledged in  the  Carlists  the  rights  of  belligerents 
within  a  given  spot,  and  withheld  them  every- 
where else.  This,  however,  was  not  the  fault  of 
either  the  Carlists  or  the  negotiator,  who  were 
both  anxious  to  extend  the  object  and  principle 
of  the  agreement  to  other  parts  of  the  kingdom ; 
but  this  the  Cristinos  positively  refused,  in  order, 
as  time  has  proved,  to  have  less  restraint  upon 
their  actions.  The  first  copy  signed  by  Zumala- 
carregui  stipulated  that,  '^  if  the  war  extended  to 
other  provinces,  the  convention  should  be  bind- 
ing in  them,"  which  Valdes  refused  to  accept. 
He  disliked  both  the  object  and  spirit  of  the 

officers  of  the  DoDegal,  upon  whose  kindness  to  himself  and 
family  he  dwelt  with  pleasure.  No  sooner  did  the  commis- 
sioners announce  that  their  mission  was  a  humane  one, — ^its 
object  being  to  save  the  lives  of  prisoners  by  means  of  a  cartel, — 
than  he  sanctioned  the  proposal,  regretting  that  it  had  not  been 
suggested  sooner ;  observing,  however,  that  so  atrocious  a  sys- 
tem of  warfare  began  with  his  enemies,  and  not  with  his  adher- 
ents. Zumalacarregui's  conduct  at  Los  Arcos  was  then  in- 
stanced, where  the  lives  of  the  wounded  and  the  garrison  were 
spared,  and  they  were  allowed  either  to  join  the  captors^  or  re- 
turn to  their  homes,  though  no  capitulation  preceded. 
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stipulations ;  imagining  that,  with  the  overwhelm- 
ing force  which  he  had  at  his  disposal^  he  should 
soon  be  in  a  situation  to  dictate  his  own  terms 
to  the  '*  nisurgents/'  There  was,  therefore,  no 
likelihood  that  such  a  convention  would  be  held 
binding  by  the  Cristinos,  further  than  suited  their 
interests,  so  long  as  they  received  ample  supplicfs 
of  muskets,  in  the  use  of  which  they  were  under 
no  restrictions. 


2c  2 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Ancient  Basques.— Valdes  re-assumes  the  command. — His 
threats* — The  Amescoas. — Hardships  of  the  Cristino  troops. 
— Forcing  a  defile. — A  battle  and  pursuit. — Spoils. — Moral 
effect  of  a  victory. — Iriarte  defeated^ — Guernica  burnt. — 
The  Seville  plot,  and  Brigadier  Malavila. — Madrid  riots. — 
Foreign  interference.  —  Capture  of  Trevino.  —  Surprise  at 
Descarga. — Count  de  Mirasol. — Surrender  of  fortified  towns. 
— Attack  on  Bilboa. — Zumalacarregui  wounded, — Conveyed 
home^-^ies. — His  titles. 

At  any  other  period  than  the  present,  the 
struggles  of  the  Basques*  for  their  own  liberties 
and  the  rights  of  their  lawful  sovereign  would 
have  excited  in  the  breasts  of  Englishmen  cor- 
responding sympathies  and  a  lively  interest  in 

*  The  Basques,  as  their  name  shows^  are  the  Vascones  of 
the  ancients.  This  word  is  derived  from  their  language, — Vaso, 
in  Basque,  signifying  a  mountain ;  and  Vasoc6,  contracted  into 
Vascon,  a  mountaineer.  They  are  mentioned  by  Strabo,  Pliny 
the  elder,  Juvenal,  and  others ;  and  have  been  improperly  con- 
founded with  their  neighbours  the  Cantabri,  also  celebrated  for 
their  obstinate  resistance  to  the  Roman  arms.  Calaguris  and 
Pompelo,  now  Calahorra  and  Pamplona,  were  towns  of  the 
Vascones.  The  former,  according  to  Valerius  Maximus,  was 
the  town  whose  inhabitants  made  that  desperate  defence  against 
Metellus,  when  they  killed  their  wives  and  children,  and  salted 
the  bodies  to  prolong  their  resistance.     The  limits  of  the  coun- 
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their  favour.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  pub- 
lic in  general  have  never  condescended  to  ex- 
amincf  into  the  real  nature  of  the  dispute;  they 
have  received  with  easy  credulity  the  reports  of 
those  who  were  ignorant  or  interested,  or  both, 
and  in  consequence  have  looked  on  with  indif- 
ference, if  not  with  approbation,  while  the  inde- 
pendence of  nations  has  been  annihilated  by  fo- 
reign interference,  and  the  most  tyrannical  op- 
pression exercised  in  the  name  of  liberty.  Our 
countrymen,  however,  are  now  recovering  from 
their  delusion :  they  see  that  the  efforts  of  four 
governments  (two  of  them  the  most  powerful  in 
the  world)  have  been  unable  to  destroy  the  long- 
cherished  liberties  of  the  Basques,  or  to  sub- 
vert the  power  of  the  prince  who  has  sworn  to 
maintain  them ;  and  they  begin  to  scrutinize  the 
causes  of  so  disgraceful  a  failure, — a  failure  in 
which  England  has  maintained  a  miserable  pre- 
eminence.    This  is  not  the  place  to  unfold  these 

try  of  the  Vascones  are  supposed  to  have  extended  to  the 
mountains  of  Jaca  on  the  east,  and  beyond  the  Ebro  on  the 
south.  The  other  boundaries  were  France  and  the  ocean. 
The  Basques  themselves  maintain  that  their  ancestors  never 
submitted  to  the  Romans.  However  that  may  be,  the  pre- 
servation of  their  peculiar  language  shows  that  the  influence 
and  manners  of  Rome  must  have  been  far  less  congenial  to 
those  wild  and  warlike  tribes  than  to  the  other  inhabitants  of 
the  Peninsula.  The  Marquess  de  Mondexar  (Cronica  del 
Rey  D.  Alonso  VIII.)  employs  a  whole  chapter  to  show  that 
Guipuscoa  was  never  tributary  to  France,  and  did  not  form 
part  of  ancient  Cantabria. 
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causes.  It  is  enough  to  remark^  in  general  terms, 
that  the  most  gigantic  resources  are  useless  when 
plans  founded  in  injustice,  and  conceived  by  ig- 
norance, are  executed  by  imbecility. 

It  has  before  been  stated  that  the  Cristinos  had 
hoped  to  secure  themselves  and  bridle  the  revolted 
provinces  by  establishing  strong  posts  on  command- 
ing situations ;  and  the  Carlists,  after  driving  their 
opponents  from  the  field,  had  now  to  reduce  their 
various  garrisons.  Quitting  the  Amescoas,  Zu- 
malacarregui  passed  by  Onate,  had  a  conference 
with  the  king,  and  then  invested  Verganu  Cor- 
dova instantly  repaired  to  the  ground  which  the 
Carlists  had  left ;  and  at  Contrasta,  Aranarache, 
and  Eulate,  burned  the  hospitals  and  withdrew 
to  Viana.  The  Madrid  government  were  all  this 
while  hastening  the  departure  of  Valdes,  who 
vowed  that  he  would  not  re-enter  the  capital 
until  he  had  extinguished  the  insurrection ;  and 
so  anxiously  did  the  queen  await  his  first  des- 
patches, that  in  expectation  of  their  arrival  she 
delayed  her  journey  to  Aranjuez.  The  plan  of 
Valdes  was  to  concentrate  his  five  divisions^ 
amounting  to  thirty  battalions,  and  with  these 
and  the  whole  of  the  cavalry  to  sweep  the  re- 
sorts of  the  Carlists,  and  drive  them  into  Ffance. 

On  the  17th,  uniting  in  his  own  person  the 
ofiices  of  viceroy,  generalissimo,  and  war-minis- 
ter, he  reached  Vitoria;  and  the  next  day  addressed 
a  proclamation  to  the  Basques  and  Navarrese,  in 
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which,  after  announcing  his  mission,  boasting 
of  his  humanity,  and  allowing  fifteen  days  for 
their  submission,  he  warned  them  in  these 
words : — "  But,  if  within  the  stated  period  sub- 
mission .be  not  obtained,  I  declare  in  the  most 
positive  terms  that  I  will  give  up  to  the  flames, 
without  mercy,  the  whole  population  of  certain 
valleys  which  usually  afford  a  refuge  to  the 
rebels,  and  where  they  meet  with  a  criminal 
reception  and  fresh  resources.  This  measure  is  a 
painful  one;  but  all  humane  feelings  must  be 
silenced  when  the  good  of  the  country  requures  it. 
The  conflagration  of  Moscow  saved  Russia.  I 
bring  you  pardon  and  peace, — or  persecution  and 
extermination.  The  option  is  with  you.  I  shall 
be  inflexible  in  my  duty,  and  omit  no  means 
of  fulfilling  it,  however  rigorous  they  may  be," 
&c  A  man  in  such  a  mood,  encouraged  by  the 
smiles  of  a  queen  and  supported  by  the  Quadru- 
ple alliance,  was  not  likely  to  care  much  for  an 
exchange  of  prisoners.  On  the  19th,  he  left 
Vitoria,  determined  to  bring  the  Carlists  to 
action. 

Convinced  that  the  old  atrocities  were  about  to 
be  persevered  in,  and  even  surpassed,  Zumala- 
earr^ui  quitted  the  vicinity  of  Vergara,  and 
with  a  [ncked  body  of  men  re-entered  the  Ames- 
ooas.  Hither  Valdes  now  directed  his  steps,  his 
offers  of  pardon  being  rejected ;  and  he  resolved 
to  inflict  the  chastisement  which  he  had  threat* 
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ened.  The  upper  valley  of  Amescoas  is  formed 
on  the  south  by  the  mountains  of  Santiago  de 
Loquir,  and  on  the  north  by  those  of  Enda  and 
Urbasa;  the  western  entrance  on  the  side  of 
Alava  being  at  Contrasta ;  and  its  towns,  Arana- 
rache,  Eulate,  and  Larraona,  containing  among 
them  a  population  of  about  eight  hundred  per- 
sons. The  river  Vidarra  flows  through  it.  At 
the  eastern  extremity  the  central  defile  of  San 
Martin  leads  into  the  lower  valley,  which  con- 
tains the  towns  of  Artaza,  Urra,  Gollano,  Baque- 
dano,  Zudaire,  Barindano,  San  Martin,  and  Egala, 
inhabited  by  about  twelve  hundred  persons.  The 
march  from  one  valley  to  the  other,  it  was  ex- 
pected, would  lead  to  an  action. 

These  secluded  regions  had  afforded  shelter  in 
old  times  to  the  Vascones  against  the  Romans, 
and  recently  to  the  gueirillas  against  the  French. 
Here  also  the  Carlists  recruited  their  strength, 
had  their  hospitals,  and,  consequently,  not  a  hut, 
not  a  rick,  not  so  much  as  a  goat  was  to  be  left, 
— everything  was  to  be  destroyed  or  carried  off 
by  the  troops  of  the  queen.  On  the  20th  Valdes 
reached  Contrasta,  at  the  head  of  sixteen  thou- 
sand infantry  and  cavalry,  determined  to  pass 
from  the  upper  to  the  lower  valley.  Zumalar 
carregui  was  in  front  with  ten  battalions,  or 
about  six  thousand  men,  part  of  whom  he  posted 
at  Larraona  and  Aranarache,  mid-ground  between 
the  enemy  and  Eulate,  not  to  dispute  the  en- 
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trance,  but  rather  to  draw  on  his  opponents. 
Next  morning  the  Cristinos  cautiously  marched 
forward,  and  on  entering  the  valley  turned  to 
the  left,  as  if  intending  to  visit  £ulate;  when 
suddenly  wheeling  to  the  right,  they  made  a  de- 
monstration towards  San  Martin,  where  the  Car- 
lists  were  posted,  and  some  fighting  ensued. 
The  latter  stood  their  ground,  but  the  day  was 
fast  closing,  and  Valdes  thought  it  prudent  to 
ascend  the  high  ground  towards  Urbasa,  where 
he  encamped  amidst  cold  and  sleet,  on  a  s^ot 
that  did  not  afford  a  cup  of  water ;  while  the  Car- 
lists,  after  covering  the  defiles,  enjoyed  comfort- 
able quarters  in  the  lower  Amescoas. 

By  daylight  on  the  22nd  the  Carlists  were  at 
their  posts,  and  soon  afterwards  discovered  the 
enemy  marching  on  the  heights,  but  without 
venturing  to  descend  on  the  side  of  San  Martin, 
— his  jaded  soldiers  harassed  by  the  Carlist  skir- 
mishers. The  viceroy  had  now  a  moment  for 
reflection.  Exposed  during  the  day  to  the  ri- 
gours of  a  severe  climate,  and  by  night  compelled 
to  bivouac  without  fire  or  food,  he  saw  his  un- 
seasoned men  fall  around  him  under  the  weight 
of  their  baggage,  even  when  unmolested  by  the 
enemy.  The  work  of  an  infantry  soldier,  even 
in  milder  regions,  is  occasionally  severe,  and  death 
by  the  road-side  often  puts  an  end  to  his  suffer- 
ings; but  Valdes  had  chosen  his  ground,  ima- 
gining that  he  had  an  easy  task  before  him,  and 
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perceived,  when  it  was  too  late,  that  he  was  con- 
fined to  heights  where  there  was  neither  shelter 
nor  water,  and  where  his  troops,  many  of  whom 
were  fresh  from  the  south,  were  sinking  under 
the  fatigue  <^  their  mardi  and  the  severity  of  the 
weather. 

ZunuQacarregui  now  concluded  that  his  ad- 
versary was  awakened  by  bitter  experience  to 
the  difficulties  of  the  Amescoas,  and  had  little 
doubt  that  his  next  step  would  be  to  seek  an 
outlet,  as  he  could  no  longer  remain  where  he 
was,  wedged  in  on  the  one  side  by  inaccessible 
rocks,  and  on  the  other  by  the  river;  but  whe- 
ther he  would  attempt  to  extricate  himself  by 
the  pass  of  GoUano,  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
valley,  or  by  that  leading  towards  Estella,  seemed 
uncertain.  At  the  upper  defile  the  Marquess  de 
Fuerte  Gollano  has  a  strong  mansion,  weU  situ- 
ated for  defence,  with  towers  at  the  four  angles, 
mounted  with  swivels ;  but,  relying  on  the  bayo- 
net, the  Carlist  leader  disregarded  even  this  ad- 
vantage. Here,  however,  Valdes  expected  to  fall 
upon  his  enemy,  and,  having  sent  on  his  flying 
artillery,  marched  to  Gollano,  where  to  his  great 
mortification  he  met  with  no  resistance. 

•Isolated  among  the  Pyrenean  wilds,  and  feel- 
ing no  inclination  to  remain  longer  in  so  difficult 
a  position,  he  wheeled  round,  determined  to  take 
the  shortest  road  to  Estella.  Zumalacarregui, 
however,  in  anticipation  of  this  movement,  had 
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some  hours  before  sent  round  by  the  lowlands 
his  best  battalions,  and  posted  them  near  the 
outlet  opening  upon  Artaza,  and  the  only  one 
of  which  the  Cristinos  could  avail  thefnselves. 
Valdes,  on  reaching  the  crest  of  the  rugged  hill 
from  which  he  could  behdid  the  Carlists  below, 
stationed  a  large  body  of  infantry  on  the  shelving 
rocks  at  one  side  of  the  defile,  and  opened  a  gall*- 
ing  fire  of  musketry,  supported  by  artillery i  upon 
file  uncovered  position  of  the  troops  who  were 
prepared  to  dispute  the  passage.  For  two  days 
the  Cristinos  had  been  marching  and  counter- 
marching upon  a  broken  track,  winding  amid  a 
wilderness  of  mountain  heath  and  granite,  strug- 
gling against  the  rigour  of  the  bleak  wind  by 
day,  and  braving  it  through  the  bivouac  of  night ; 
but  from  the  heights  which  overlooked  the  valley 
they  beheld  smiling  villages  and  well*cultivated 
gardens,  which  they  had  but  to  reach  to  escape 
from  all  their  difficulties.* 

*  The  following  striking  dectmas,  found  on  the  person  of  a 
Cristino  captain  of  the  12th  regiment  of  the  line,  present  on 
this  occasion  and  killed  in  the  action  at  Mendigorria,  describe 
in  the  liveliest  colours,  not  only  the  hardships  endured  by 
the  queen's  troops,  but  also  the  dissatisfaction  and  disgust 
which  they  excited  in  both  officers  and  men. 

1. 
De  la  Amescoa  a  la  Burunda,       Rejrne  Carlos  tercio  o  quinto, 
Y  de  Vizcaya  a  Navarra,  Saiga  yo  del  laberinto, 

Salud  y  ropa  desgarra  Confundase  la  faccion, 

La  tal  Isabel  segunda.  £1  gobierno,  la  nacion, 

£1  averno  la  confunda.  Y  el  mundo  con  su  recinto. 
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At  this  moment  Valdes  and  his  staff  stepped 
out  upon  a  projecting  rock,  and  with  their  glasses 
reconnoitred  the  country  spread  beneath  them. 
Just  before,  despair  sat  upon  every  countenance, 
and  every  one  was  sorrowfully  anticipating  the 
misery  to  be  endured  if  another  night  should 
overtake  them  where  they  were;  but  all  was 
changed  by  the  order  to  advance.  Glad  to  escape 
at  any  risk  from  their  present  intolerable  privations, 
the  soldiers  advanced  with  alacrity  to  an  attack 
that  was  all  but  desperate.    Protected  by  the  fire 


Como  pica  el  sol,  Dios  Santo  I 
Sentado  en  esta  montana : 
Imagino  libre  a  Espana, 
For  solo  pasear  tanto. 
Mientras  q*  de  risco  en  canto 
Andamos  p*"  esas  sierras^ 
Otros  en  tranquilas  tierras 
Dir^  entre  pabo  y  rom. 
Viva  Isabel  de  Borbonj 
Y  para  el  tonto  la  guerra. 


Cuando  el  continuo  anhelar, 
De  trabajos  manifiesta, 
Andando  de  cuesta  en  cuesta, 

Y  de  lugar  en  lugar, 
Me  pongo  a  considerar 
La  perpetua  procesion, 
Del  gato  tras  el  raton, 

Y  entono  esta  cantinela : 
Lleve  el  diablo  la  Isabela, 
A  Bu  madre  y  la  faccion. 


Vaya  una  montana  frescay 

Y  q*  tierra  tan  amena  I 
Me  guBta  p^  q*  esta  Uena, 
De  lindos  pueblos  de  pesca, 
De  Marte  la  fiera  gresca. 
No  me  martiriza  tanto, 
Como  andar  de  canto  en  canto^ 

Y  de  rio  en  lodozal. 

Si  hai  paciencia  a  tanto  mal. 
Que  venga  y  lo  diga  un  Santo. 

5. 

£n  tierra  de  guerra  esenta, 
Cuanto  tonto  ilimitado, 
A  fin  de  ser  colocado, 
Hasta  a  Cristo  representa  I 
Que  venga  y  caerd  en  la  cuenta, 
De  q*  se  ato  una  cadena. 
Que  de  miseria  le  llena, 
De  penas  y  despotismo ; 
Yf  por  fin,  verd  el  abismo, 
A  que  el  mismo  se  condena. 
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of  the  troops  stationed  above,  they  poured  nu 
pidly  down  the  defile,  and,  though  received  by 
the  Carlist  guides  with  a  severe  discharge  of 
musketry,  drove  back  their  opponents  some  dis- 
tance by  the  suddenness  and  impetuosity  of  the 
onset.  The  pass  was  actually  choked  up  with 
dead  bodies ;  yet,  as  far  as  the  ground  would  al- 
low, the  Cristinos  preserved  order,  being  well 
aware  that  this  was  their  only  chance  of  safety. 
Zumalacarregui  now  directed  a  flank  move- 


6. 

Coronel  mas  malo  dudo. 
Que  lo  tengan  los  infieles, 
Odiar  me  hace  los  laureles, 

Y  ansiar  el  arado  rudo. 
Regimiento  mas  desnudo. 
No  lo  llevan  los  Carlistas : 
Siempre  esta  pasando  listas : 
Ed  la  paga  es  el  postrero, 

Y  tan  solo  es  el  primero 
En  ataques  j  revistas. 


Vaja  q"  es  un  Mayorazgo, 
La  tal  guerra  de  Navarra ! 
£1  Geie  tal  cual  agarra. 
Si  es  q*  tiene  padrinazgo. 
Solo  de  carne  mi  hartazgo 
Halla  el  pobre  q^  milita, 
Sobre  la  paja  q*  habita, 
Si  sale  bien  de  la  accion. 
Viva  Isabel  de  Borbon, 
Callate,  lengua  maldita. 


8. 
Lo6r  a  los  generales 
Que  a  las  batallas  nos  guian. 
Solo  en  Espana  podrian, 
Tener  el  nombre  de  tales. 
En  riscos  y  matorrales. 
Yen  la  faccion  apostar : 
Mandan  al  pmito  atacar^ 

Y  abren  dos  mil  sepulturas^ 
For  tomar  unas  alturas, 

Y  volverlas  a  dejar. 

9. 
Aunque  las  musas  son  nueve, 
Solo  a  Melp6mene  invoco^ 
Pues  q*  amigo  ya  el  fin  toco, 
De  mi  vida  en  tanta  nieve. 
Hare  mi'epitafio  breve 
Porq*  me  conozca  el  mundo. 
Aqui  yace  \m  tonto  oriundo 
De  Canarias.    Le  enterraron 
Rueguen  p'  el.    Le  mataron, 
Entre  quinto  y  don  segundo. 
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ment  to  be  made  an  the  vanguard  o£  the  enemy ; 
and  in  the  mean  while  Zatatiegui,  who  with  four 
battalions  had  been  l^t  to  protect  the  Amescoas, 
observing  the  enemy *s  cavalry  on  the  Urbasa 
heights,  sent  a  strong  detachment  against  them^ 
and  a  smiu^t  action  ensued,  while  the  other  Cariist 
forces  at  the  same  moment  advanced  from  (heir 
several  positions.  Those  who  moved  towards  the 
ground  from  which  the  Cristinos  descended  were 
received  by  the  troops  posted  to  protect  the  re- 
treat ;  when  after  a  severe  contest,  in  which  the 
Carlists  were  at  first  driven  back,  and  returned  a 
second  time  to  the  charge  with  better  suGcess, 
the  rout  became  general,  the  fugitives  fl3ring  in 
disorder  towards  Estella. 

The  pursuit  on  the  left  continued  to  the  Ber- 
nardine  monastery  of  Iranzu,*  one  league  and  a 
half  from  Estella,  and  on  the  right  as  far  as  Eraul. 
Zumalacarregui  the  greater  part  of  the  day  had 
been  opposite  the  defile,  encouraging  his  men; 
and,  following  up  the  centre,  had  proceeded  a  con- 
siderable distance  when  he  heard  the  attack  on 
the  enemy's  rear.  Frantic  with  joy,  he  listened ; 
and  as  he  noticed  the  direction  of  the  fire,  exults 

*  This  monastery  existed  ))efore  1027,  of  which  date  there 
is  a  transfer  by  Sancho  the  elder.  So  great  was  its  importance, 
that  in  1245,  when  Theobald  I.  proceeded  to  the  holy  wars, 
Pope  Gregory  IX.  wrote  to  the  abbot  of  this  monastery  and 
that  of  Roncesvalles,  recommending  to  them  the  care  of  Uie 
queen,  children,  and  kingdom.  It  is  now  incorporated  with  the 
Cistercian  order. 
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ingly  cried  out,  "  The  whole  day  is  ours  !*'  and  re^ 
minding  his  men  that  nearly  on  the  same  ground 
they  defeated  Carondelet,  he  urged  them  forward 
in  the  pursuit.  At  Iranzu  seventy  prisoners 
were  taken ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  day  nearly 
all  the  wounded  privates  who  had  been  carried 
off  the  field  of  battle,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Carlists.  Driven  from  all  its  positions,  and  partly 
dispersed  in  the  woods,  the  vanguard  with  the 
commander-in-chief  at  its  head  reached  Estella. 
Next  followed  the  centre,  under  Aldama ;  and  last 
of  all,  the  rear,  under  Cordova ;  but  the  latter  was 
obliged  to  seek  shelter  in  Arbazuza.  This  was 
the  first  time  the  Congreve  rockets  supplied  from 
British  arsenals  were  used  in  the  war  ;*  yet,  not- 
withstanding these  and  other  advantages,  not  only 
in  numbers  but  also  in  artillery  and  supplies, 
nothing  could  damp  the  ardour  of  the  Carlists, 
who  thus  celebrated  the  anniversary  of  Quesada's 
defeat  at  Alsasua. 

Exhausted  with  the  pursuit,  and  laden  with 
booty,  the  conquerors  spent  the  night  in  various 
towns  of  the  Amescoas  and  valley  of  Allin.  In 
the  course  of  that  and  the  three  fc^lowing  days 
four  thousand  muskets  were  collected,  two-thirds 
British.  This  action  was  a  source  of  profit  to  the 
peasants ;  men,  women,  and  children  bore  a  part 

*  Some  remnants  of  these  missiles  are  preserved  in  the 
Amescoas  as  curiosities.  May  Englishmen  never  be  put  to 
the  blush  by  their  production  I 
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in  collecting  the  spoils  of  the  field,  and  some 
actually  became  rich  by  the  articles  which  they 
found,  or  by  the  premiums  which  they  received 
for  muskets  and  other  valuables.  Valdes's  new- 
comers, in  particular,  threw  away  their  firelocks 
and  knapsacks  to  fly  the  faster.  During  the  first 
part  of  the  pursuit  no  quarter  was  given,  and  the 
carnage  near  Eraul  and  Iranzu  was  in  consequence 
horrible.  When  Valdes  passed  through  Con- 
trasta,  where  Cordova  had  previously  burned  the 
hospital,  but  spared  the  linen,  he  ordered  even 
this  to  be  destroyed ;  and  did  not  so  much  as  spare 
the  bee-hives,  the  profits  of  which  afibrd  a  scanty 
livelihood  to  the  industrious  and  frugal  villagers. 
This  last  outrage  irritated  the  common  people  to 
such  a  degree  that  in  a  few  instances  they  wreak- 
ed their  vengeance  on  stragglers,  some  of  whom 
lay  concealed  several  days  in  the  woods.  Nine 
of  them  were  afterwards  brought  to  Segura,  and 
placed  by  Zumalacarregui  at  Lord  Eliot's  dis- 
posal. The  Cristinos  had  full  three  thousand 
hors  de  combat,  and  Cordova,  Aldama,  and  Seoane 
were  wounded.  The  number  of  chacos  found 
upon  the  ground  was  so  great  that  most  of  the 
fugitives  must  have  entered  Estella  bareheaded. 
Several  Carlist  officers  were  also  wounded ;  among 
them  D.  Pablo  Sanz.  Tlie  next  day  Cordova 
was  relieved  at  Arbazuza,  after  which  the  Cris- 
tinos retired  beyond  the  Ebro.  The  moral  power 
of   the  queen  in  the   northern    provinces   was 
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broken  by  this  victory ;  and,  had  it  not  been 
counterbalanced  by  a  loss  which  the  Carlists 
shortly  afterwards  were  doomed  to  experience, 
her  physical  power  would  also  have  been  long  ago 
destroyed.* 

This  success  was  followed  by  an  important  ad- 
vantage in  Biscay.  For  some  time  past  the  Cris- 
tinos  had  been  obliged  to  keep  a  garrison  of  four 
thousand  men  in  Bilboa,.  which  however  did  not 
prevent  the  burning  of  their  mills  and  granaries 
on  the  skirts  of  the  town.  Valdes  punished  this 
inactivity  by  depriving  Espartero  of  the  com- 
mand of  the  marching  column,  which  he  confer- 
red upon  Iriarte,  an  old  emigrant.  The  new 
commander,  hearing  of  his  patron's  defeat,  and 
anxious  to  signalise  his  dibut  by  some  daring  ex- 
ploit, sallied  forth,  on  the  29th  April,  at  the  head 
of  four  thousand  men,  first  to  change  the  garrison 
of  Lequeitio,  and  then  to  make  a  tour  round  the 
coasts  To  reach  his  destination  he  had  to  pass 
through  Guernica,  which  the  Carlists  apparently 
evacuated  on  his  approach.  He  entered  the 
place  on  the  1st  May,  and,  halting  in  the  main 
square,  ordered  his  men  to  pile  arms  and  take  re- 
pose.   At  this  moment,  they  were  simultaneously 

*  On  the  day  of  the  action  General  Figueras  and  two  officers 
of  the  goards  left  the  queen's  ranks.  Most  of  Cordova's  baggage 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Carlists,  among  which  were  embroi- 
dered coats,  decorated  with  stars  and  ribands.  These  the 
captors  carried  about  on  the  tops  of  their  lances  in  derision  of 
the  owners. 
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fired  upon  from  the  surrounding  houses  where 
Carlists  lay  concealed,  and  a  dreadful  havoc  en« 
sued.  The  outlets  from  the  square  being  com- 
pletely commanded^  the  Cristinos  were  unable  to 
move,  and  their  firing  at  the  windows  from  which 
the  discharges  came  produced  little  effect.  In 
this  dilemma  they  were  attacked  by  the  two  bat- 
talions which  had  left  the  town  in  an  opposite 
direction  as  they  entered ;  but,  after  a  dreadful 
slaughter,  they  succeeded  in  forcing  their  way  out 
on  the  side  of  Lequeitio,  where  they  arrived  with 
only  half  their  original  number,  after  losing  two 
field*pieces  and  some  baggage.  Among  the  pri- 
soners taken  was  a  nephew  of  the  late  Riego. 
Iriarte's  white  horse  was  also  killed,  and  that 
officer  himself  slightly  wounded.  On  the  5th  the 
Cristinos  abandcmed  Estella,  which  was  immedi- 
ately entered  by  the  Carlists.  On  the  same  day 
Vddes  arrived  at  Pamplona  to  receive  the  keys 
from  Mina,  and  it  must  have  been  an  awkward 
meeting  for  both. 

When  Iriarte  abandoned  Guernica^  he  left  be- 
hind him  a  party  of  four  hundred  men  ^ut 
up  in  a  fortified  convent — ^a  perfect  block-house, 
and  not  to  be  taken  unless  by  a  regular  siege. 
It  was  attempted  to  set  it  on  fire,  but  without 
effect.  The  garrison,  however,  was  about  to  capi- 
tulate when  Espartero  came  in  sight  with  a 
strong  column;  and  as  the  main  body  of  the 
Carlists  had  pursued  Iriarte,  the  few  who  had 
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been  left  at  the  siege  were  too  weak  to  impede 
the  relief  of  the  fort.  They  therefore  withdrew  ; 
Espartero  entered,  burned  the  town,  and,  in  imita- 
tion of  Mina  in  Catalonia,  put  an  inscription  in 
large  letters  over  the  smoking  ruins,  in  these 
words: — "Here  stood  Guernica." 

At  the  end  of  April  a  Carlist  conspiracy  was 
formed  in  Andalusia^  of  which  Seville  was  the  fo- 
cus, and  its  ramifications  extended  to  the  principal 
inland  towns.  The  plot  having  been  discovered, 
numerous  arrests  took  place ;  among  others  that 
of  Brigadier  Malavila,  who  on  the  10th  of  June 
was  shot,  together  with  two  seijeants  and  a  royal- 
ist volunteer ;  but  in  their  declarations  they  im- 
plicated no  one.*  Many  royalists  were  never- 
theless strangled,  although  it  is  acknowledged 
that  individually  the  Captain-general  Prince  de 
Anglona  behaved  with  humanity.  Through  the 
medium  of  the  other  authorities  the  liberals 
however  had  an  ample  power  of  wreaking  their 
vengeance. 

*  D.  Salvador  Malavila,  a  Catalan,  gained  his  rank  and  ho- 
nours on  the  field,  having  been  among  the  foremost  in  his  native 
province  to  raise  the  standard  against  the  French.  He  belong- 
ed to  the  royalist  party  in  1821,  and  held  a  command  against 
the  constitutionalists.  This  was  his  real  offence.  Before  the 
kill's  death  he  was  banished  to  Alcal£  de  los  Panaderos,  two 
leagues  from  Seville,  and  there  placed  under  surveillance: 
the  alcalde  of  which  town  was  a  flaming  liberal,  and  with  a  few 
oBforotadores  held  sway.  Finding  his  residence  extremely  dis- 
agreeable, he  removed  to  Seville,  where  the  royalists  wished 
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On  the  10th,  11th,  and  12th  of  May,  riots  oc- 
curred at  Madrid,  when  the  mob  demanded  the 
minister's  head.  The  cause  of  these  riots  was 
the  Eliot  convention.  Ever  since  the  defeats 
of  Valdes  and  Iriarte,  great  irritation  had  pre- 
vailed  in  the  capital,  which  was  increased  by  a 
meeting  of  sixty  opposition  members  to  take 
into  consideration  the  cartel  just  concluded.  The 
next  day  their  leading  spokesmen  complained 
that  '*  an  agreement  had  been  entered  into  which 
acknowledged  bands  of  rebels  as  a  belligerent 
power."*  M.  de  la  Rosa  was  put  upon  his  de- 
fence, and  argued  that  the  object  of  the  con- 
vention was  to  mitigate  the  horrors  of  civil  war ; 
adding,  that  when  her  majesty's  allies  and  the 

to  raise  the  standard  of  Charles  V,  and  he  went  out  with  a 
dozen  friends  to  the  mill  of  Cerajas,  but  without  arms  or  anj 
fixed  plan,  and  was  there  captured  by  a  party  ofpeceteros.  He 
and  others,  to  the  number  of  thirty-four,  were  brought  in,  bound 
together,  amidst  the  bowlings  of  a  desperate  mob,  and,  after  a 
mock  trial,  the  brigadier  was  shot.  He  behaved  with  heroic 
firmness,  and  his  execution  nearly  produced  a  commotion.  The 
day  before  his  death,  a  dish  of  unshelled  almonds  was  produced 
upon  the  table  as  a  dessert,  when  taking  up  some,  and  weigh- 
ing them  in  his  hand,  he  said  to  his  disconsolate  friends, — "  Las 
de  maliana  pesaran  mas**  Those  of  to-morrow  (meaning  the 
balls)  will  weigh  more. 

*  M.  Alcala  Galiano,  who  lately  escaped  from  Madrid,  and 
is  now  an  exile  in  France,  was  the  person  who  expressed  him- 
self in  the  above  words.  He  was  supported  by  the  divine  Ar- 
guelles,  now  better  known  by  the  nick-name  of  Paginas,  which 
he  received  on  account  of  a  ridiculously  pompous  speech  which 
began  thus — En  kupaginas  de  la  historia. 
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troops  called  for  such  a  measure,  the  ministers 
could  not  take  upon  themselves  the  odium  of 
rejecting  it  The  urbanos  shared  in  the  feelings 
of  the  opposition,  and  were  still  thirsting  for 
blood  and  revenge.  Strong  military  detaclynents 
were  quartered  in  various  parts  of  the  town ; 
nevertheless,  symptoms  of  mutiny  broke  out  in 
the  second  battalion  of  urban  guards,  all  the 
officers  of  which  resigned.  The  riots  were  put 
down  by  coercive  measures ;  but  this  is  a  clear 
indication  of  the  feeling  which  then  prevailed 
at  Madrid  on  the  subject  of  the  Eliot  conven- 
tion. If  Valdes  had  gained  the  battle  of  Ames- 
coas,  and  not  been  a  fugitive  at  Logrono  when 
the  proposals  reached  him,  he  would  not  have 
affixed  his  signature  to  it.  He  would  not  have 
dared  to  offend  those  who  had  decreed  the  ex- 
termination of  the  Carlists,  and  were  acting  upon 
this  policy  in  every  part  of  the  country,  parti- 
cularly in  the  prisons.  As  it  was,  the  life  of 
M.  de  la  Rosa  was  only  saved  through  the  in- 
terposition of  his  friends.* 

It  was  now  agreed  on  all  hands  among  the  Cris- 
tinos  themselves,  that  the  queen's  cause  was  lost 
without   foreign    intervention  ;    at  this  convic- 

*  The  expulsion  of  strangers  from  the  gallery  of  the  lower 
chamber  contributed  to  the  riot ;  and  at  the  moment  M.  de  la 
Rosa  was  stepping  into  his  carriage,  the  groups  attacked  him, 
crying  out,  **  Viva  la  Ubertad — mueran  los  pastekras — muera  la 
rosiia  P 
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tion  the  anti-Carlists  arrived  after  a  year  and  a 
half  of  butcheries  and  burnings.  At  Pamplona, 
Valdes  held  a  council  of  war,  composed  of 
twenty-four  oflScers  of  various  corps.  The  state 
of  the^  army  was  submitted  to  them,  and  warm 
discussions  ensued.  Unpleasant  reflections  w&re 
cast  on  Mina's  character  as  a  ;soldier,  and  his 
appropriations  of  funds  were  censured  unsparing* 
ly.  Two  resolutions  were  adopted :  first,  that 
the  troops  should  be  concentrated,  and  the  forti- 
fied posts  abandoned;  and,  secondly,  that  a  re- 
port should  be  sent  to  government,  that  the 
means  left  at  the  disposal  of  the  commander 
were  not  sufficient  to  put  down  the  insurrec- 
tion, and,  as  there  was  no  time  to  organize 
fresh  troops,  the  intervention  of  foreign  powers 
was  indispensably  necessary.  The  bombastic  pro- 
clamations of  the  Cristino  commanders,  their  bul- 
letins crowded  with  imaginary  victories,  their 
acts  of  wanton  insolence  and  inhuman  cruelty, 
had  [M'oduced  nothing  but  this  humiliating  result 
The  resolutions  were  concurred  in  by  all  the 
officers  present  except  one;  and  he  dissented, 
not  as  to  the  state  of  the  army,  or  the  opinion 
of  the  queen's  prospects,  but  from  a  dislike  to 
foreign  intervention  under  any  circumstances. 
The  delivery  of  this  report  was  entrusted  to 
Cordova,  who  hastened  to  Madrid  by  the  very 
relays  of  horses  which   had   been  stationed   to 
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convey  to  the  queen  tidings  of  the  promiaed 
victories  of  Valdes. 

After  driving  El  Pastor  into  St.  Sebastian's^ 
Zumalacarregui,  leaving  Murguia  with  eleven 
battalions  and  six  squadrons  of  cavalry^  appeared 
imder  the  walls  of  Vitoria ;  but,  perceiving  that 
the  Cristinos  remained  quiet  in  their  quarters, 
be  passed  on  to  the  Condado  de  Trevino,  part  of 
the  province  of  Burgos,  although  contiguous  to 
Alava,  and  on  the  north  side  of  the  Ebro.  In 
the  town  the  Cristinos  had  a  garrison  of  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  infantry  who  had  not  yet  been  mo* 
lested.  Trevino,  the  capital  of  the  Condado,  is 
situated  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Aguda,  com- 
manded on  the  north  by  a  hill,  on  the  summit  of 
which  are  the  remains  of  an  old  castle.  This 
position  the  Cristinos  had  neglected  to  fortify, 
their  defences  being  confined  to  the  church  which 
defended  the  entrance  into  the  town.  The 
streets  had  besides  been  blocked  up  by  cross- 
walls,  some  of  the  central  houses  were  also 
garrisoned,  and  the  place  wore  a  formidable  ap- 
pearance. 

On  the  11th  boca-negra*  arrived,  and  was  placed 
in  position.  In  the  night 'the  old  ruined  castle 
was  also  occupied,  and  next  morning  a  fire  was 
opened  upon  the  place.    This  drove  the  enemy  to 

*  Black-mouth, — the  name  given  to  one  of  the  first  pieces  of 
Carlist  ordnance. 
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his  central  position ;  but,  the  work  going  on 
slowly,  an  assault  was  ordered,  and  the  houses 
nearest  the  church  carried  by  the  Alavese,  The 
garrison  still  kept  possession  of  their  stronghold, 
and  boca-negra  was  brought  nearer  up.  A  fresh 
fire,  supported  by  the  musketry  from  the  cap- 
tured houses,  was  now  opened;  and  after  the 
Cristinos  had  been  compelled  to  retire  from  the 
belfry,  their  resistance  ceased,  and  they  were 
heard  crying  out  Viva  Carlos  F,  and  oflFered  to 
surrender  at  discretion.  They  consisted  of  9 
officers,  242  of  the  provincials  of  Salamanca^  180 
urbanos,  and  8  cavalry.  Among  the  spoils  were 
500  firelocks,  4  loads  of  ammunition,  and  a  quan- 
tity of  small  arms. 

On  the  14th,  Zumalacarregui  was  at  Estella, 
where  eight  hundred  prisoners  were  assembled. 
The  Carlists  now  blockaded  Puente  de  la  Reyna, 
and  several  attempts  to  relieve  it  from  Pamplona 
were  repelled.  In  one  of  the  skirniishes  close  to 
the  walls,  the  gallant  Carlos  O'Donnel,  who  had 
organized  the.  Carlist  cavalry,  was  killed.  So 
proud  was  he  of  his  corps,  that,  a  little  time 
before,  he  challenged  Lopez  to  fight  liim  with  a 
given  number  of  horsemen,  but  the  latter  de- 
clined. The  loss  of  so  brave  and  skilful  an  of- 
ficer was  deeply  lamented.  The  walled  town  of 
Villafranca  in  Guipuscoa,  on  the  main  road,  had 
also  been  invested  ;  and,  with  the  view  of  relieving 
it,  Valdes,  on  the  28th,  sallied  forth  from  Pam- 
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plona,  having  previously  ordered  Oraa  to  inarch 
upon  Lecumberri  to  support  the  movement; 
but,  on  reaching  the  valley  of  Ulzama,  the  latter 
fell  into  an  ambush,  and  was  defeated  by  Sagas^ 
tibelza  and  Elio.  In  this  action  Oraa  lost  580 
prisoners,  250  killed,  80  drowned,  and  1500  mus- 
kets, together  with  his  brigade  of  mountain-guns. 
Discouraged  by  this  event,  and  finding  his  own 
column  held  in  check  by  Zumalacarregui,  Valdes 
re-entered  Pamplona. 

Pressed  on  all  sides  and  despairing  of  being 
relieved  by  moveable  columns,  the  Cristinos,  shut 
up  in  their  block-houses  and  fortified  towns,  were 
plunged  into  the  greatest  distress*  Apprehend-* 
ing  the  fall  of  Villafranca,  Espartero  made  a  last 
eflPort,  and,  at  the  head  of  seven  thousand  men, 
marched  to  Guipuscoa  by  the  main  road.  On 
the  heights  of  Descarga*  he  bivouacked  for  the 

*  The  French  call  the  hill  down  which  the  zig-zag  road 
winds  d^iU  de  BergarOy  and  it  is  a  spot  well  remembered  by 
them.  During  the  late  war,  a  few  cannon  mounted  here,  and  a 
small  infantry  force,  more  than  once  sufficed  to  stop  the  ap- 
proach of  an  army.  It  was  £1  Pastor's  usual  resort ;  and  here 
he  cut  off  many  a  convoy,  and  intercepted  many  a  courier  car- 
rying news  to  Napoleon.  Those  who  have  travelled  to  Madrid 
by  the  diligence  wilt  not  have  forgotten  that  here  they  usually 
alight,  and  the  walk  is  well  repaid  by  the  prospect.  Upon 
these  heights  the  autlior  lingered  several  hours  with  an  intelli- 
gent guide,  who  had  a  son  in  the  action,  and  whose  mule  bore 
away  part  of  the  spoils.  He  explained  the  ground  and  the 
mode  of  attack,  and  pointed  out  the  farm-house  where  Espar- 
tero was  at  the  moment  of  the  surprise.  It  is  a  remarkable 
spot,  and  has  frequently  been  called  the  first  Spanish  Thermo- 
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night.  His  men  were  spread  over  two  undulating 
valleys,  divided  by  a  small  ridge  in  the  centre,  and 
having  on  the  two  sides  elevations  occasionally 
crowned  with  farm-houses,  in  which  the  offioeis 
sought  repose,  the  commander-in-chi^  in  the 
lai^st.  After  piling  their  arms,  the  raea  b^an 
to  provide  supper;  some  by  collecting  faggots,  and 
others  fowls  or  pigs,  where  either  could  be  found. 
Zumalacarregui  was  before  Villafranca,  a  league 
distant,  and  being  informed  of  Espartero's  inten* 
tion  to  pass  the  night  on  the  Descarga  heights, 
where  he  doubtless  thought  himself  secure,  s^it 
for  his  nephew,  a  plain  and  worthy  young  farmer, 
acquainted  with  every  node  and  crevice  in  Grui-* 
pusooa,  and  told  him  that  his  assistance  was 
required  for  a  surprise.*    The  plan  being  con- 

pyls.  On  the  summit  a  profound  silence  prevails,  and  as  the  tra- 
veller looks  down  towards  Vergara, — a  town  filled  with  recoUec* 
tions  dear  to  every  Basque, — ^he  beholds  an  extended  labyrinth 
commanded  by  two  massive  piles  of  granite,  which  overawe  the 
whole  valley.  The  road,  in  some  parts  cut  and  at  others  made 
by  filling  up  glens,  has  the  appearance  of  a  broad  white  riband 
laid  down  the  hill,  the  argillaceous  earth  spread  upon  its  sur- 
face giving  it  almost  the  appearance  of  alabaster,  heightened 
by  the  dark  and  mouldering  rocks,  or  the  green  brushwood, 
which  inclose  it  on  both  sides. 

*  This  wortliy  youth,  distinguished  by  many  traits  which 
marked  his  uncle's  character,  among  which  disinterestedness  is 
not  the  least,  cultivates  his  own  farm  near  Yillareal,  and  has 
the  command  of  the  peasants  to  whom  arms  have  been  con- 
fided in  his  vicinity.  When  Cordova  and  Evans  threatened  to 
force  the  Salinas  pass,  he  called  his  men  together  and  told 
them   that  they  had  now  to  defend  their  homes ;  '<  but,"  said 
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'certed,  Eraso  and  his  guide  left  the  lines  as  the 
evening  bell  tolled,  and  with  some  picked  bat- 
talions huiried  off,  followed  by  the  commander'* 
in-chief.  The  Carlists  stole  round  the  hills  un* 
perceived,  and,  gaining  the  central  ridge,  moved 
along  it,  thus  separating  the  enemy's  force  before 
they  fired  a  shot.  The  confusion  among  the 
Cristinos  was  heightened  by  the  absence  of  their 
commander ;  when  the  Carlists,  descending  to  the 
right  aoid  left,  took  them,  like  fish  in  a  net,  with 
little  or  no  opposition.  The  cavalry  gained  the 
Vergara  road ;  but  many  piles  of  muskets  were 
left  undisturbed.  Never  was  a  surprise  more 
dexterously  accomplished,  and  Zumalacarregui 
complimented  Eraso  and  his  nephew  on  the 
judgment  with  which  they  had  executed  the 
details  of  his  plan.  In  this  attack  the  Carlists 
assured  their  enemies  that  they  should  have  quar- 
ter ;  and,  owing  to  their  forbearance  and  the  little 
resistance  that  was  made,  the  killed  and  wounded 
did  not  exceed  a  hundred.  Upwards  of  fifteen 
hundred  prisoners  of  all  ranks  were  taken,  (among 
them  the  Count  de  Mirasol,  who  afterwards 
escaped,*)  and  on  no  occasion  during  the  war  had 

he,  *'  should  the  Cristinos  peDetrate  so  far  and  we  be  unable  to 
stand  against  them,  burn  your  houses,  and  retire  with  your 
wives  and  children  to  the  mountains ;  —as  to  myself,  my  musket 
and  torch  shall  always  be  ready."  During  the  zenith  of  his 
uncle's  power,  he  never  asked  for  a  favour,  much  less  for  a 
distinction. 

*  The  count  was  born  at  La  Isla,  and  is  a  little,  insignifi- 
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a  greater  number  of  muskets  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  conquerors.  In  consequence  t>f  this 
defeat,  Villafranca  capitulated  on  the  7th  of 
June. 

The  yalley  of  Bastan  was  now  evacuated.  Eli- 
zondo,  San  Esteban,  Urdax,  and  Engue,  as  well 
as  the  whole  line  of  fortresses  on  the  main  road 
in  Guipuscoa,  including  Tolosa  and  Vergara,  also 
surrendered.  These  were  among  the  fruits  of 
the  victory  gained  in  the  Amescoas.  As  many 
as  fourteen  hundred  prisoners  prayed  to  be  in- 
corporated in  the  Carlist  ranks ;  and  by  a  decree, 
dated  the  11th,  their  formation  into  two  battalions 

cant-looking  man,  who  never  showed  so  nvach  self-possession  as 
on  the  occasion  here  alluded  to.  As  soon  as  he  saw  that  he 
could  not  escape,  he  put  ofF  his  general's  coat,  dashed  down  his 
cocked  hat,  and  unbuckled  his  stock.  He  was  taken  in  his 
shirt-sleeves,  and,  appealing  to  the  humanity  of  the  Carlists, 
told  them  that  he  was  a  drummer,  which  his  appearance  con- 
firmed. His  demeanour  excited  pity;  and  a  couple  of 
doubloons,  cautiously  produced,  and  supposed  to  be  the  hard 
earnings  of  many  a  long  march,  did  the  rest  in  his  favour. 
The  men  into  whose  hands  he  fell  were  thrown  off  their  guard, 
and  the  general  escaped. 

Mariscal  de  campo  Arestegui,  Count  de  Mirasol,  known  to 
some  of  our  countrymen  as  the  defender  of  Bilboa,  was  a  lieu- 
tenant in  the  navy  in  18^3,  and  belonged  to  the  department  of 
Cadiz,  where  he  was  often  seen  in  the  Calle  Ancha,  or  on  the 
Alameda,  dangling  a  long  sword  from  a  short  body.  At  that 
time,  however,  he  was  a  flaming  royalist,  and  acting  as  a  lieu* 
tenant  on  board  of  the  Asia  man-of-war^  in  the  cabin  of  which 
ship  he  and  others  formed  the  adventurous  project  of  liberating 
Ferdinand  VH.  from  his  virtual  imprisonment  on  shore.  This 
heroic  devotion  was  not,  however,  put  to  the  t^st^  as  in  the  in- 
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was  authorised.  These  troops  have  on  every  oc- 
casion proved  that  they  rank  among  the  most 
faithful  and  gallant  of  the  king's  defenders.  So 
many  important  events,  following  each  other  in 
rapid  succession,  gave  fresh  life  and  vigour  to  the 
Carlist  cause  wherever  the  contest  was  carrying 
on.  Merino,  at  the  head  of  fifteen  hundred  in-* 
fan  try  and  two  hundred  horse,  entered  Roa,  a 
town  of  two  thousand  inhabitants  in  the  province 
of  Burgos.  In  the  mean  while  the  king  arrived 
at  Villafranca,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  in- 
habitants, and  a  large  concourse  of  persons  assem- 
bled from  the  neighbouring  country.* 

terval  the  Duke  d'Angoul^me  arrived ;  but  the  count  took  care 
to  make  a  good  market  of  his  intentions.  He  next  went  to  the 
Havannali  as  a  naval  officer ;  but  this  theatre  of  action  not  being 
to  his  liking,  he  returned,  and  was  made  inspector-general  of 
police  at  Cadiz*  He  married  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Gordon,  of 
Xerez ;  and  was  first  brought  into  notice  by  attaching  himself 
to  the  fortunes  of  the  Infanta  Dona  Carlota,  at  the  time  she 
made  her  political  tour  into  Andalusia,  accompanied  by  her 
husband.  He  afterwards  entered  the  life-guards,  and  served  as 
aide-de-camp  to  Count  de  Espana  during  the  Catalonian  insur- 
rection of  1827,  when  it  is  said  that  Captain  Arestegui  did  not 
much  contribute  to  soften  the  horrors  to  which  the  royalists 
were  then  exposed.  He,  however,  distinguished  himself  by 
writing  a  memoir,  something  like  that  of  the  Marquess  de  Mi- 
raflores,  in  which  he  evinced  a  personal  dislike  to  the  Infante 
Don  Carlos.  This  placed  him  on  the  high-road  to  favour,  and 
to  obtain  advancement  he  is  supposed  to  have  taken  Cordova  as 
his  model.  His  title,  Mirasol,  (a  looker  on  the  sun,)  well  befits 
him,  as  does  that  of  Miraflores  (a  looker  on  flowers)  the  de- 
scendant of  Casapatema,  ennobled  by  Philip  Y. 

*  As  a  proof  of  genuine  feeling,  the  author  can  state,  that  on 
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It  was  now  deteimined  to  invest  Bilboa^  and 
Zumalacarregui  accordingly  moved  towards  that 
place  with  seventeen  battalions,  while  Castor  ope- 
rated on  the  side  of  Portugalete.  The  general 
of  the  Carlists  established  his  head-quarters  at 
the  new  bridge,  a  quarter  of  a  league  from  the 
town,  and  stationed  his  troops  along  the  heights 
resting  upon  the  village  of  Abando.  He  had 
previously  issued  a  proclamation,  in  which  he 
o£Pered  the  inhabitants  permission  to  leave  the 
city.  On  the  14th,  he  opened  his  fire  from  two 
mortars  and  eleven  guns,  the  heaviest  of  which 
were  two  eighteen-pounders. 

It  ought  to  be  noticed  that  Lord  John  Hay  of 
the  Castor,  and  Captain  Lapidge  of  the  Ringdove, 
reached  Bilboa  on  the  6th ;  and,  after  suggesting 
improvements  in  the  means  of  defence,  recom- 
mended the  landing  from  the  Reyna  Gk)bemadora, 
alias  Royal  Tar,  of  a  party  of  English  gunners. 
The  governor,  Mirasol,  adopted  this  advice ;  and 
two  heavy  guns,  as  well  as  Congreve  rockets, 
were  also  brought  on  shore.  The  gunners  landed, 
threw  up  a  new  fortification,  and  manned  it. 
This  was  the  first  act  of  British  interference  on 
shore,  and  it  served  to  rally  the  spirits  of  the 

the  spot  he  ascertained  that,  whilst  Vergara  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  Cristinos,  the  nuns  of  the  place  embroidered  the  first  uni- 
form coat  worn  by  Carlos  V.  in  the  provinces  ;  and  this  fad, 
which,  if  it  had  been  known,  would  have  brought  down  a  dread- 
ful vengeance  upon  their  heads,  was  not  divulged  by  any 
one  of  their  numerous  attendants. 
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troops  and  inhalHtants  of  the  town,  who  the  day 
before  were  disposed  to  capitulate.  The  Ring- 
dove afterwards  entered  the  river,  as  a  protection 
to  British  subjects ;  and  Captain  Lapidge  and  the 
consul  went  out  to  see  Zumalacarregui,  who,  re* 
turning  good  for  evil,  assured  them  that  in  every 
thing  that  regarded  him,  British  subjects  and  prt>- 
perty  should  be  protected. 

Necessity,  and  not  choice,  compelled  Valdes  to 
quit  Pamplona,  and  he  made  a  general  muster  in 
order  to  resume  the  offensive.  With  this  view  he 
hurried  off  to  Vitoria ;  but,  although  he  had  as- 
sembled fifteen  thousand  men,  some  regiments 
were  in  so  complete  a  state  of  disorder  that  be  was 
unable  to  succour  Bilboa,  and,  besides,  had  the 
mortification  to  leam  the  capitulation  of  Ochan- 
diano,*  a  town  situated  upon  the  very  road  which 
he  proposed  to  take.  Ey  barf  also  surrendered ;  and 
Salvatierra,  the  grand  connecting  point  between 
Vitoria  and  Navarre,   was  evacuated.      In  the 

*  A  town  of  fourteen  hundred  inhabitants,  situated  on  a 
plain,  and  defended  by  three  hundred  and  fifty  regulars.  A  band 
of  musicians  was  taken,  and  also  the  Marquess  de  San  GiU 
This  personage,  availing  himself  of  the  capitulation,  requested 
a  paaqwrt  for  Madrid,  which  was  granted. 

f  It  is  the  Birmingham  of  Spain,  contains  a  population  of 
two  thousand  eight  hundred  persons,  and  is  situated  in  an 
agreeable  valley  traversed  by  the  Ega,  and  lying  between  the 
two  mountains  which  rise  towards  Elgueta  and  Marquina. 
The  inhfd>itant8  are  principally  employed  in  manufacturing 
muskets,  sword-blades,  and  other  warlike  implements,  as 
well  as  stirrup-irons,    spurs,   bridle-bits,   &c.      The    process 
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mean  while  the  siege  of  Bilboa  was  pressed,  and  the 
place  prevented  from  receiving  reinforcements  on 
the  sea-side.  A  breach  had  been  effected,  and  the 
storming  party  appointed,  when  delays  occurred, 
and  the  moment  for  an  assault  was  lost.  New 
arrangements  were  now  requisite;  and  in  the 
morning  of  the  l6th,  whilst  viewing  the  ground 
from  the  balcony  of  a  large  house  near  the 
church  of  Begona,  Zumalacarregui  received  a 
musket-ball  in  the  calf  of  the  right  leg. 

This  was  a  dreadful  blow  to  the  Carlists.  The 
wounded  commander  was  carried  off  the  ground 
in  a  litter  to  Durango,  and  lodged  in  a  house 
near  the  one  occupied  by  the  king,  who  immedi- 
ately visited  him.  The  wound  was  slight,  and 
had  it  been  more  promptly  attended  to,  in  all  pro- 
bability the  life  of  the  hero  would  have  been 
saved ;  but  a  painful  journey  of  five  leagues, 
great  anxiety  embittered  by  disappointments, 
and  a  heated  state  of  body,  brought  on  a  slight 

thro  ugh  which  these  articles  pass  is  of  the  rudest  kind.  From 
this  place  the  life-guards  and  cavalry  regiments  were  suf^lied. 
The  pistols  and  fowling-pieces  are  particularly  good,  and  beau- 
tiful. When  Villareal  assumed  the  command,  Cordova  sent  a 
message  begging  him  to  forward  by  the  next  flag  of  truce  a 
pair  of  the  best  Eybar  pistols,  which  the  queen's  commander  was 
desirous  of  possessing.  Villareal  sent  the  pistols,  they  were 
much  liked,  and,  in  return,  the  Carlist  commander  was  pre- 
sented with  a  box  of  best  havannahs ;  but  so  great  was  the 
distrust  prevailing  between  the  two  camps,  that  Villareal  had 
them  burnt  lest  they  might  be  poisoned. 
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fever.  From  the  ground  he  was  attended  by 
his  stafilsurgeon,  but  on  reaching  Durango  the 
king  sent  his  own  physician.  It  seems  to  have 
been  thought  unadvisable  to  extract  the  ball  im- 
mediately ;  and  Zumalacarregui,  who  found  that 
his  recovery  would  be  long  and  tedious,  express- 
ed an  anxious  and  uneasy  wish  to  be  removed 
to  his  bui;h-plaGe. 

It  was  impossible  to  resist  the  earnestness  of 
his  request ;  but,  before  he  quitted  the  scene  of 
action,  he  had  many  things  to  say  to  the  king, 
and  various  arrangements  to  make,  which  greatly 
affected  his  spirits.  Time  has  interesting  facts 
to  reveal  regarding  the  last  days  of  this  illus- 
trious man ;  some  of  them  are  known  only  to 
Charles  V.  Preparations  were  made  for  his  re- 
moval, and  on  his  departure,  the  king,  who  was 
bathed  in  tears,  asked  him  who  ought  to  com- 
mand the  army.  "Your  majesty,"  was  the  in- 
stant reply  of  the  faithful  Guipuscoan ;  and  with 
this  reply  it  may  almost  be  said  that  his  public 
life  closed. 

He  left  Durango,  attended  by  the  king's  phy- 
sician, his  own  surgeon,  and  two  favourite  aides. 
Colonels  Reyna  and  Lacy.  The  mournful  pro- 
cession moved  along  the  road,  through  El  Orrio 
and  Vergara,  to  Ormaiztegui,  a  distance  of  ten 
leagues,  in  travelling  which  two  days  were  ex- 
pended. The  inhabitants  from  the  contiguous 
districts  flocked  to  the  road-side  to  gaze  upon 
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the  defender  of  their  sovereign's  throne^  the  pro- 
tector of  their  own  fueros^  and  the  conqueror 
of  Valdes,  Quesada,  Rodil,  and  Mina,  unconsci- 
ous that  it  was  for  the  last  time:  On  reaching 
the  place  of  his  nativity,  he  ?ras  lodg^  in  the 
house  of  his  brother,  the  curate ;  but  his  affec- 
tionate wife  was  still  detained  in  France.* 

After  the  fatigue  of  the  journey  was  over,  Zu- 
malacarregui  found  himself  better ;  and  although 
he  feelingly  deplored  the  absence  of  the  partner 
of  his  cares,  and  that  of  his  children,  his  mind 
gradually  became  mcMie  tranquil.  He  enjoyed 
repose,  and  seemed  to  derive  consolation  from 
being  near  the  remains  of  his  ancestors  and  re- 
vered parents, — once  again  amidst  those  roman- 
tic associations  in  which  a  Guipuscoan  delights. 
There  was  even  an  evident  improvement  in  his 
health.  From  the  first,  his  medical  advisers  had 
differed  in  opinion  as  to  the  extraction  of  the 
ball.  Two  days  after  his  arrival  at  Ormaiztegui, 
the  king's  physician,  who  thought  that  it  ought 
to  have  been  taken  out  before,  was  with  him 
alone,  the  surgeon  being  absent.  The  patient 
conversed  with  him  on  the  state  of  his  wound,  and 
emphatically  asked  his  opinion,  **  Qjue  apina  v.  ?" 

*  Madame  Zumalacarregui,  returning  to  Spain,  did  not  leave 
Bordeaux,  whither  she  had  beeri  sent  by  the  French  police, 
till  the  middle  of  the  following  Noyember.  She  now  resides 
at  a  small  town  of  Guipuscoa,  in  the  plainest  possible  manner, 
entirely  devoted  to  the  education  of  her  daughters. 
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The  physician  answered  that  he  considered  the 
ball  ought  to  have  been  taken  out  before,  and 
that  delay  might  be  serious.  "Set  to  work, 
then,"  said  Zumalacarregui, "  at  once ;  I  am  ready ; 
here  is  my  leg." 

The  operation  was  performed,  and  the  ball  ex- 
tracted ;  but  immediately  afterwards  the  patient 
was  attacked  with  a  strong  fever  which  produ^ 
ced  <]elirium.  Nothing  could  abate  the  disorder, 
and  the  symptoms  assumed  an  alarming  charac- 
ter. The  poor  su£ferer  raved  in  frantic  wildness, 
often  talking  of  battles  fought  and  won.  Some- 
times he  passed  reviews,  and  spoke  to  his  batta- 
lions as  if  they  had  been  drawn  up  before  him. 
The  siege  of  Bilboa  was  uppermost  in  his 
thoughts,  and  it  was  evident  that  some  great 
disappointment  tugged  at  his  heart.*  His  two 
aides  were  constantly  at  his  bedside ;  and  as  after 
the  dreadful  paroxysms  he  sometimes  sank  ex- 
hausted into  a  gentle  slumber,  they  took  off  their 
boots  and  put  on  alpargatas,  not  to  make  a  noise. 

*  It  ought  not  to  be  disguised  that  he  did  not  like  the  attack 
upon  Bilboa,  and  in  this  instance  his  opinion  was  overruled. 
Some  persons  near  the  king  were  desirous  that  the  attack 
should  be  attempted,  and  to  a  certain  extent  they  were  right, 
for  many  reasons ;  more  particularly  because  within  the  town 
the  Carlists  had  a  large  party,  constantly  urging  to  be  liberated 
fiom  their  oppressors ;  and  the  enterprise  unquestionably  would 
have  succeeded  if  the  British  had  abstained  from  interference. 
Zumalacarregui's  views  were,  however,  originally  turned  to  an- 
other direction.  He  wished  to  take  Vitoria,  as  the  first  stage  to 
Madrid. 
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His  brother,  the  curate,  never  quitted  the  room ; 
and  the  anxious  inquiries  regarding  his  health 
continued  all  the  day  without  intermission. 

On  the  28rd  June,*  expired  the  great  Carlist 
chieftain, — the  heroic  champion  of  the  Basques. 
He  died  amidst  the  consolations  of  his  religion, 
at  least  as  far  as  his  state  of  mind  permitted ;  and 
was  lamented,  not  only  by  his  own  sovereign  and 
the  friends  of  legitimacy  in  Spain,  but  by  all 
kings  who  have  kingly  feelings,  and  by  all  men 
of  honour,  loyalty,  and  patriotism,  whatever  may 
be  their  country.  For  the  sake  of  appearance, 
he  was  interred  with  all  the  honours  of  war  in 
the  contiguous  church,  where  the  ashes  of  his 
ancestors  repose;  but  his  body  was  afterwards 
secretly  disinterred,  and  conveyed  to  a  hiding- 
place  known  only  to  the  king  and  the  brother 
of  the  deceased,  it  being  feared  that,  should  the 
chances  of  war  bring  the  Cristinos  again  to  On 
maiztegui,  their  savage  resentment  would  not  re- 
spect even  the  grave,  and  that  the  ungenerous 
enemies  who  exulted  when  they  heard  of  his 
wound,  would  insult  the  remains  of  the  hero 
whom  they  had  ever  found  invincible  in  the 
field. 

In  gratitude  for  the  services  of  this  distin- 
guished warrior,  and  as  a  proof  of  his  own  re- 
gard,  Charles  V,  by   a   decree  dated  May  24, 

*  The  anniversary  is  kept  on  the  24th,  as  is  usual  in  Spain, 
on  the  day  following  that  of  his  death. 
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1836,  conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  Count  de 
Zunialacarregui  and  Duke  de  la  Victoria,  direct- 
ing that,  as  he  had  no  male  issue,  the  title  and 
honours  should  devolve  upon  his  eldest  daugh- 
ter. Dona  Ignacia,  and,  if  she  left  no  issue,  upon 
her  sisters  and  their  children,  preserving  always 
the  surname  of  "  Zumalacarregui.''  The  grate- 
ful monarch  also  promised  that,  as  soon  as  circum- 
stances allowed,  a  corresponding  estate  and  in- 
come should  be  set  apart  for  the  family.  The 
riband  of  the  noble  order  of  Maria  Louisa  was 
also  conferred  upon  the  widow,  now  Duchess 
Dowager  de  la  Victoria, 
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The  death  of  Zumalacarregui  was  a  terrible 
blow  to  Charles  V.  and  his  brave  supporters,  not 
merely  on  account  of  the  merit  of  the  hero,  but 
from  the  critical  period  at  which  it  occurred.  At 
the  moment  when  all  were  looking  forward  to 
far  more  decisive  operations  and  more  brilliant 
triumphs,  it  suddenly  checked  the  tide  of  suc- 
cess ;  and  just  as  the  enemy  was  preparing  to 
advance,  left  the  Carlists  without  a  general  to 
direct  them.  Their  regret  was,  moreover,  em- 
bittered by  the  reflection  that  proper  medical 
treatment  might  have  preserved  him  for  fresh 
victories.     But  the  grief  of  his  foUowers  for  his 
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loss  was  not  a  more  convincing  proof  of  his  supe* 
riority  than  the  exultation  of  his  enemies.*  Their 
joy,  indeed,  whether  in  Spain  or  England,  was 
beyond  all  bounds.  They  already  seemed  to  con- 
sider the  war  at  an  end  ;  they  exchanged  dejection 
for  hope  and  confidence,  and  imagined  that  all 
their  difficulties  were  removed  when  Zumalacar- 
regui  was  no  more.  The  event  has  proved  that 
they  raised  the  shout  of  victory  too  soon ;  they 
fancied  that  the  power  of  Charles  V.  depended  on 
a  single  life ;  but,  in  so  thinking,  they  were  so 
far  from  overrating  the  merits  of  Zumalacarregui, 
that  they  scarcely  did  him  justice.  Splendid  as 
was  his  life,  it  was  his  death  that  proved  the  soli- 
dity of  the  edifice  which  he  had  raised. 

His  combinations  were  formed  with  so  much 
skill  and  foresight,  that  he  not  merely  obtained 
success,  but  left  behind  him  the  elements  of  fu* 
ture  victories.     He  survived  in  the  gallant  army 

*  Crlstino  proofs  of  exultation  and  specimens  of  Madrid 
prognostics  will  not  be  required.  The  foUowing,  however, 
from  a  leading  acrticle  in  the  Morning  Chronicle  of  Tuesday, 
June  30th,  1885,  deserves  to  be  placed  on  record.  <<  The  death 
of  Zumalacarregui  may  be  considered,  we  apprehend,  as  the 
signal  for  the  speedy  retreat  of  Don  Carlos  from  the  Peninsula. 
The  Basques  have  already  refused,  it  is  said,  to  act  under  the 
orders  of  the  Conde  de  Espana ;  indeed,  unless  another  Zumala- 
carregui be  found  amongst  themselves,  it  is  very  probable  that 
their  whole  army  will  soon  cease  to  be."  It  is  a  curious  fact, 
that  there  was  not  at  any  time  the  most  distant  intention  of 
appointing  the  Count  de  Espana  to  a  command  in  the  northern 
provinces. 
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which  he  had  formed,  in  the  crowd  of  distin- 
guished  officers  whom  he  had  instructed  both  by 
precept  and  example,  and,  above  all,  in  that  spirit 
of  just  confidence  and  unconquerable  perseyer- 
ance  which  he  had  infused  into  all  around  him. 
Had  his  life  been  spared,  it  is  morally  certain 
that  he  would  long  since  have  conducted  Charles 
V.  to  Madrid ;  but  the  enemies  of  that  monarch 
have  only  gained  a  respite  by  the  death  of  his 
illustrious  general.  They  obstructed,  but  could 
never  stop,  the  working  of  the  great  machine 
which  Zumalacarregui  put  in  motion ;  they  have 
not,  even  for  a  moment,  endangered  the  final  suc- 
cess of  the  just  cause ;  they  have  only  gained  the 
wretched  and  melancholy  advantage  of  keeping 
open  a  little  longer  the  bleeding  wounds  of  Spain. 
The  height  of  Zumalacarregui  was  about  five 
feet  four  inches  Spanish.  He  was  strongly  form- 
ed and  of  an  athletic  constitution.  He  was  very 
round-shouldered,  and  had  an  habitual  stoop, 
with  his  head  hanging  rather  on  one  side;  but 
his  eyes  were  dark,  sparkling,  and  full  of  intel- 
ligence. To  avoid  rendering  himself  conspicuous, 
he  wore  no  uniform,  and  only  carried  a  short 
Sabre.  He  was  extremely  active,  and  inured  his 
men  to  the  fatigues  of  war  by  keeping  them  in 
constant  motion.  He  never  sat  for  his  portrait. 
It  is  universally  allowed  that  the  best  likeness  of 
him  is  a  full  length,  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  traced 
with  charcoal  by  a  Frenchman  for  his  amusement 
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on  the  wall  of  the  billiard-room  of  the  cafi  in  the 
Calk  de  los  correos,  or  post-office  street,  at  Tolosa. 
The  features  are  well  delineated,  and  the  stoop 
peculiarly  characteristic.  This  accidental  memo- 
rial will  make  the  fortune  of  the  keeper,  as  it 
cannot  be  removed.* 

Zumalacarregui  was  one  of  those  remarkable 
men  whom  revolutions  draw  forth  from  obscu- 
rity to  enact  a  splendid  part  in  the  great  drama 
of  public  life.  He  proved  his  disinterestedness 
by  joining  a  sinking  cause,  and  from  that  mo- 
ment it  was  a  sinking  cause  no  longer.  He  con- 
verted a  crowd  of  naked  peasants  into  orderly  and 
well-equipped  battalions  of  daring  soldiers ;  and 
these  men  were  not  mercenaries,  who,  for  pay  and 

*  Colonel  Reyna,  first  aide-de-camp,  possesses  Zumalacar^ 
r^ui's  sword ;  and  Colonel  Lacy,  the  other  aide,  the  riband 
which  bound  his  hands  upon  his  breast  when  the  corpse  was 
laid  out, — held  to  be  equally  valuable.  D.  Pedro  Reyna, 
colonel  of  cavalry,  is  brother  of  the  artillery  officer  killed  at 
Puente  de  la  Reyna,  whose  death,  a  few  days  afterwards,  he 
avenged  at  the  battle  of  Mendigorria,  in  command  of  the 
lancers.  He  is  now  aide-de-camp  to  the  Count  de  Prado,  a 
grandee  who  accompanied  the  Marquess  de  la  Romana  to  the 
north.  The  count  formed  part  of  the  establishment  of  the 
Infante  Don  Carlos ;  and  when  the  queen  was  entrusted  with 
power,  during  Ferdinand  Vllth's  iUness,  was  most  arbitrarily 
seized  and  sent  to  the  Balearic  Islands,  whence  he  lately 
escaped,  and  now  commands  the  Carlist  brigade  of  cavalry. 
Colonel  Lacy  is  the  son  or  nephew  of  the  general  of  that  name, 
shot  in  Catalonia.  He  was  originally  a  subaltern  in  the  guards, 
and  now  commands  the  first  battalion  of  Voluniarws  DisHn- 
gtUdos  de  Madrid^  formed  by  a  royal  order  of  26th  of  last  May, 
and  organising  at  Azcoitia. 
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pillage,  and  the  gratification  of  brutal  passions, 
follow  any  leader  and  support   any  cause;  the 
soldiers  of  Zumalacarregui   fought   under  their 
countryman — the  general  of  their  choice;   they 
fought  on  their  native  soil,  for  their  families,  their 
rights,  and  their  religion ;   encouraged  by  their 
wives  and  mothers,  and  blessed  by  their  spiritual 
pastors,  they  fought  with  the  courage  of  heroes, 
and  died  with  the  constancy  of  martyrs.     In  the 
midst  of  hostile  garrisons  and  marching  columns 
of  overwhelming  force,  in  want  of  money,  in 
want  of  arms,  in  want  of  ammunition,  and  al- 
together   without  allies,    Zumalacarregui  never 
despaired,  for  he  knew  himself  and  he  knew  hia 
countrymen.     In  maintaining  an   unequal  con- 
test, he  was  sometimes  obliged  to  abandon  posi- 
tions; but  such  was  his  judgment  in  selecting 
his  ground,  such  the  secrecy  and  skill  with  which 
his   plans   were  formed,  such  the   energy   with 
which  he  executed  them,  and  the  presence  of  mind 
with  which  he  turned  every  opportunity  to  ac- 
count, that  he  never  fell  into  a  snare,  was  never 
taken  by  surprise,  or  forced  to  fight  against  his 
will,  and  never  threw  an  advantage  away.     Thus, 
under  the  pressure  of  innumerable  difiScuIties, 
sometimes  eluding,  and  sometimes  defeating  in 
the  fidd  the  superior  forces  opposed  to  him,  he 
finally  succeeded  in  completely  discomfiting  six 
of  the  queen's  best  generals,  and  besieging  in 
form  one  of  her  most  important  towns. 
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Villareal  was  his  elSve  and  principal  counsellor, 
a  distinction  of  which  he  has  reason  to  be  proud ; 
and  with  him  alone  his  most  important  openu 
tions  were  concerted.*  Acting  in  a  country  of 
which  they  had  little  knowledge,  and  embarrass- 
ed by  the  difficulty  of  communications,  the  nu- 
merous columns  of  the  Cristinos  either  moved  in 
wrong  directions,  or  arrived  at  the  different  points 
of  attack  too  late  to  be  of  any  service.  The  ac- 
tive and  vigilant  general  of  the  Carlists  readily 
anticipated  their  languid  operations.  At  one  time 
he  would  deceive  them  by  skilful  manoeuvres,  at 
another  mislead  them  by  false  intelligence,  while 
his  own  emissaries  served  him  faithfully,  and  he 
was  never  misinformed. 

Hence  his  opponents  were  mostly  ignorant  of 
his  movements,  and  often  were  not  aware  of  the 
real  nature  of  their  own  positions.  Trusting  to 
numbers,  they  harassed  their  troops  by  exhaust- 
ing and  ill-directed  marches  through  a  rugged 
country,  and  embarrassed  their  movements  by  the 
encumbrance  of  a  long  string  of  sumpter-mules 
that  often  fell  into  the  enemy's  hands ;  while  the 
Carlists,  after  a  short  repose  on  the  bare  ground, 

•  D.  Bruno  Villareal,  the  present  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Carlist  army  in  the  north,  is  a  native  of  Ascarza,  a  village  of 
Alava,  one  league  east  of  Vitoria.  He  is  now  about  thirty- 
five  years  old,  quick  and  intrepid,  sometimes  bordering  on  rash- 
ness. The  soldiers  love  him  as  much  as  they  did  Tio  Tonuu. 
lu  the  action  of  Arlaban  he  was  thrice  struck  with  balls,  and 
received  no  material  injury. 
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a  scanty  meal  of  what  they  carried  in  their  wal- 
lets, and  a  draught  of  water,  resumed  their  march^ 
forgetting  the  hardships  of  the  past  day,  and  sing- 
ing merrily  as  they  journeyed  along. 

As  a  disciplinarian,  Zumalacarregui  was  excel- 
lent; but  as  an  administrator  perhaps  superior. 
Without  either  a  treasury  or  commissariat,  he 
satisfied  and  fed  an  army ;  and  so  astonishing  was 
his  memory,  that  he  knew  to  a  pair  the  quantity 
of  alpargatas  which  he  had  in  store.  He  super- 
intended the  details  of  every  department,  aware 
that  the  chief  responsibility  rested  upon  himself. 
His  system  of  espionage^  if  such  it  could  be  called, 
was  wonderful.  In  this  respect,  however,  gra- 
tuitous services  did  not  suffice,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  employ  confidentes  or  confidential  emissaries  of 
his  own.  By  this  combination,  if  he  did  not 
know  everything  passing  in  the  enemy's  carop, 
he  received  the  earliest  information  of  all  their 
movements.  He  was  also  advised  of  the  most  im- 
portant occurrences  in  distant  provinces ;  and 
often  the  Cristinos  unconsciously  conveyed  his 
letters  through  their  post-offices,  and  as  uncon- 
sciously brought  back  replies.* 

As  soon  as  Zumalacarregui  was  told  that 
one  of  his  agents    had  arrived,    he  would   rise 

*  The  manner  in  which  the  Carlists  have  kept  up  their  com- 
munications beyond  the  Ebro,  is  one  of  the  most  surprising  fea- 
tures in  the  warfare.  Of  this  the  author  witnessed  a  remark- 
able instance.     An  early  answer  to  a  letter  addressed  to  Madrid 
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immediately,  though  it  were  midnight,  to  receive 
him ;  and  if  the  information  was  valuable,  the 
contents  of  the  general's  purse  were  transferred 
to  the  bearer.  Zumalacarregui  attached  such 
value  to  correct  intelligence,  that  his  spies  were 
always  well  paid.  If  at  times  he  was  deceived, 
it  was  rather  from  remissness  than  treachery  on 
the  part  of  his  agents,  and  in  that  case  he  did 
not  fail  to  visit  their  faults  with  chastisement. 
On  one  occasion  he  ordered  a  confidente  to  receive 
two  hundred  palos,  or  blows  with  a  stick.  The 
culprit's  back  was  laid  bare,  and  the  castigation 
far  advanced,  when  Canon  Echevarria,  president 
of  the  junta,  arrived,  and  by  an  empefio,  or  mixed 
friendly  and  authoritative  act  of  interference,  beg- 
ged that  the  remainder  of  the  blows  might  be 
dispensed  with  in  consideration  of  the  former 
services  of  the  sufferer. 

The  blows  nevertheless  went  on ;  and  when 
the  provost-marshal  announced  that  the  full 
amount  had  been  inflicted,  Zumalacarregui,  who 
well  knew  how  to  support  his  dignity  as  well  as 
his  authority,  gravely  ordered  that  the  culprit 
should  receive  fifty  more  on  account  of  the 
canon's  interference.  The  additional  allowance 
was  given ;  when  the  general,  calling  to  his  closet 

was  required.  An  old  woman  walked  up  to  the  door  of  a  house  at 
Oiiate,  leading  an  excellent  mule,  but  poorly  clad.  The  letter 
was  delivered  to  her  ;  she  started,  and  on  a  given  day  returned 
with  the  answer,  receiving  only  a  dollar  for  her  pains. 
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the  object  of  his  severity,  (who,  after  enduring 
two  hundred  and  fifty  palos^  was  as  well  able  to 
put  on  his  clothes  as  when  he  pulled  them  off,) 
told  him  to  go  and  observe  an  enemy's  eolunm 
and  report  its  movements,  adding,  that  if  he  was 
again  remiss  he  should  be  shot.  The  confidente 
flew  to  his  post,  with  a  given  number  of  hours 
for  the  performance  of  his  task  marked  upon  his 
passport,  and  returned  with  the  information  re- 
quired an  hour  before  his  time.  This  was  suf- 
ficient atonement  for  one  instance  of  neglect,  and 
the  shame  of  the  blows  was  soon  forgotten. 

Zumalacarregui  saw  everything  with  his  own 
eyes,  and  held  empefios  in  utter  abhorrence.  He 
used  to  say  that  they  ruined  Spain  in  Ferdi- 
nand Vllth's  time.  If  a  Carlist  officer  arrived 
and  presented  himself  to  him,  he  did  not  ask  him 
what  certificates  or  letters  of  recommendation  he 
had  brought ;  but  why  he  had  been  so  tardy  in 
joining  the  king's  cause,  and,  as  soon  as  be  was 
satisfied  upon  this  point,  all  reserve  was  thrown 
aside.  Whether  an  ensign  or  a  colcmel,  he  made 
no  distinction.  He  told  them  all  that  they  had 
not  come  among  idlers,  and  that  whatever  rank 
they  wished  must  be  first  earned.  Ganarh  pri^ 
mero  was  his  saying  :  ''  Here  is  a  musket, — ^go  to 
the  ranks ; — let  us  see  what  you  are,  and  you  shall 
not  be  forgotten."  In  the  first  action  the  genera) 
had  his  eye  upon  the  new-comer,  who,  if  he  be- 
haved well,  was  sure  of  promotion.     In  this  man- 
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ner  be  formed  a  body  of  the  best  regimental  of&-» 
eers  ever  seen  in  the  Spanish  army.* 

Of  the  deserving,  whether  officer  or  private,  he 
was  a  real  friend.  He  never  neglected  either; 
but  to  gain  his  esteem  each  had  to  pass  through 

*  These  officers  receiye  little  more  than  rations,  and  when 
wine  is  scarce,  their  allowance  is  stopped  before  that  of  the  pri- 
vates. They  nevertheless  spend  their  time  joyou8ly> — singing 
patriotic  songs  of  their  own  composing.  Subjoined  is  a  spe- 
cimen : — 

No  hai  temor  que  nos  venza  un  acero, 
Que  a  traidores  vemos  conducir, 

Y  si  el  hado  lo  quiere,  prioiero, 
Todos — todos,  debemos  morir. 

A  las  armas  valientes  guerreros 
£1  Pendon  del  Rey  Carlos  seguid 

Y  con  pechos  valientes  sus  fueros, 
En  la  Espana  volad  a  esparcir. 

Cada  cual  ha  de  ser  el  primero, 

A  mostrar  su  bravura  en  la  lid> 
Contra  indignos  blandiendo  el  acero, 

Que  en  sus  pechos  debeis  confundir. 

Cruja  el  bronce  y  ataque  furiosa 

La  ialange  Real  en  la  lid, 
Deaiostrando  al  cobarde  Cristino, 

Que  lo  vencen  los  bijos  del  Cid. 

Solo  algrito  Real  de  los  nuestros 

Sus  pendones  se  ven  abatir, 
Cuando  atacaa  valientes  clamando 

Carlos  Quinto  venoer,  6  morir. 

£1  Leon  Espanol  del  letargo, 

Vuelto  ya,  se  comienza  a  sentir 
Que  su  garra  invencible  prepara, 

Pretendiendo  la  Hidra  abatir. 
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the  same  ordeal.    He  bad  a  peculiar  mode  of 
treating  his  men ;  and,  although  habitually  stem 

Tiemble,  tiemble  que  poco  le  queda, 

Que  en  el  crimen  horrendo  seguir, 
Y  confundase  al  punto  que  oiga, 

Carlos  Quinto  veneer,  6  morir. 

The  sword  that  is  drawn  by  the  traitor 

The  loyal  may  safely  defy ; 
Yet,  let  but  our  duty  demand  it, 

One  and  all  we  are  ready  to  die. 

To  battle  I  brave  warriors,  to  battle  I 
King  Charles's  proud  banner  pursue ; 

Through  Spain  spread  the  rule  of  a  hero, 
'Tis  the  task  of  the  loyal  and  true. 

Each  now  should  be  first  in  the  vaward. 
Let  him  strike  with  the  bravest  and  best, 

His  sword  for  his  king  let  him  brandish, 
To  be  sheath'd  in  disloyalt/s  breast. 

Sound  trumpets,  and  forward  ye  loyal  I 

To  the  conflict  your  enemies  bid ; 
We  shall  see  how  the  coward  Cristino 

Will  stoop  to  the  sons  of  the  Cid. 

Look  I  look  I  they  are  vailing  their  banners, 
As  we  charge  with  our  proud  battle-^ny, — 

(That  shout  is  enough  to  subdue  them,)--- 
«  Charles  the  Fifth  1  we  will  conquer  or  die  I" 

The  Lion  of  Spain,  roused  from  slumber. 

Aside  hath  his  lethargy  cast; 
His  invincible  daw  is  preparing 

To  beat  down  the  Hydra  at  last. 

Tremble,  tremble,  thou  venomous  Hydra  I 
Thy  crimes  are  to  punishment  nigh, 

And  cower  in  confusion  at  hearing 
Charles  the  Fifth  I  we  will  conquer  or  die ! 
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in  his  manner,  sometimes  stooped  to  jocularity  in 
his  intercourse  with  them.  A  man,  for  instance, 
in  a  ragged  plight,  might  be  seen  waiting  for  ad- 
mission, with  a  memorial  in  his  hand,  to  solicit, 
perhaps,  a  pair  of  pantaloons  when  the  store  was 
exhausted:  the  general,  who  had  a  penetrating 
eye,  and  anticipated  the  object  of  the  application, 
would  go  out  into  the  gallery,  and  in  his  gruff, 
but  yet  sportive  way,  call  out  to  the  soldier,  "  Pi- 
caro !  cochino ! — ^you  rascal !  you  dirty  fellow !  how 
dare  you  appear  before  me  in  such  a  plight,  with- 
out covering  to  your  nakedness  ?  "  The  poor  sol- 
dier, who  was  conscious  that  he  had  always  per- 
formed his  duty,  would  plaintively  answer  that 
his  clothes  were  the  same  he  had  brought  from 
home,  and  that  he  had  been  unable  to  obtain 
others.  "  Well,'*  the  general  would  reply,  "  on 
such  a  day  we  shall  have  a  brush  with  the  Cris- 
tinos,  and,  if  I  see  you  in  that  plight  after  that, 
1*11  have  you  drummed  out  of  your  battalion." 
The  soldier  was  pretty  sure  to  renew  his  ward- 
robe from  the  spoils  of  the  next  battle-field,  and, 
on  re-appearing  before  his  general,  was  certain  of 
receiving  the  most  valuable  coin  which  the  latter 
might  have  in  his  pocket,  and  besides  was  not 
afterwards  forgotten. 

Zumalacarr^ui  would  never  admit  a  Cristino 
prisoner  into  his  ranks  till  the  moment  of  an  ex- 
change ;  and  then,  when  the  prisoners  were  drawn 
up  and  about  to  depart,  he  would  say  to  them, 

VOL.  II.  2  F 
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**  Well,  my  boys,  those  who  prefer  serving  the 
king  to  joining  their  comrades,  step  o^it  of  the 
line."    With  this  proof  of  sincerity  he  fdt  satis- 
fied, and  frequently  it  happened  that  not  a  tenth 
man  was  left  in  the  ranks.    On  all  hands  it  is 
acknowledged  that  the  Carlists  have  treated  their 
prisoners  with  every  consideration.    This,  those 
who  have  been  upon  the  spot  may  have  witnessed. 
The  captives,  till  exchanged,  or  admitted  into  the 
ranks  of  their  conquerors,  were  kept  in  the  Las* 
cano  depdt,  a  commodious  house,  with  a  guard 
over  them,  and  were  regularly  served  with  rations. 
Zumalacarregui  never  prevented  his  men  from 
taking  money,  or  any  other  trifling  article,  found 
upon  the  prisoners  or  the  slain.     To  a  certain  ex- 
tent, pillage  on  the  field  of  battle  served  as  an  in- 
centive to  gallant  behaviour;  but  he  took  care 
that  it  did  not  operate  as  an  inducement  to  car- 
nage.   The  soldier  who  made  a  prisoner  had  a 
right  to  his  purse,  but  not  to  his  jacket,  although 
he  was  himself  in  rags.     On  some  occasions  the 
carnage  has  been  dreadful,  not  from  any  disposi- 
tion in  the  Carlists  wantonly  to  shed  blood,  but 
because  they  wished  to  teach  their  enemy  that 
they  could  avenge  as  well  as  emlure.*    The  Cris- 
tinos  never  attributed  the  forbearance  of  li^e  Car- 
lists  to  a  sense  of  humanity,  but  always  to  the 

*  In  vain  have  officers  endeavoured  to  restraiin  the  rage  of 
•their  men.  Their  remonstrances  were  answered  with  **  Araa- 
zazu  I — Lecaroz  V*  or  some  such  word  of  awful  import,  bj  which 
they  insinuated  their  desire  to  avenge  some  particular  act  of 
atrocity. 
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influence  of  fear,  p^baps  from  being  opQscious  of 
tbeir  own  insensibility  to  any  better  motive  than 
the  latter.  Indeed,  they  seemed  at  fir^t  to  con- 
rider  the  Carlists  as  a  set  of  brigands  whom  there 
was  a  merit  in  destroying*  and  whom  it  would  be 
preposterous  to  admit  to  the  oourtesies  of  war. 
The  Carlists,  therefore,  who  found  that  humanity 
on  liieir  part  produced  no  corresponding  r0turn, 
were  naturally  exasperated  against  enemies  who 
showed  tbemselves  thankless  as  well  ais  cruel,  ^nd 
they  endeavoured  by  occasional  acts  of  retaliation 
to  extort  from  their  fears  what  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected from  their  humanity  or  th^ir  gratitude. 

4[hi  toilsome  marches  and  under  the  severest 
privations  the  soldiers  never  complained,  so  long 
as  Zumalacarregui  was  with  them ;  but,  (notwith- 
standing the  willing  hospitality  of  the  inhabit- 
ants,) if  it  had  not  been  for  their  own  ^y  dis- 
position, frugal  habits,  and  bodily  strength,  jthey 
could  never  have  sustained  the  intense  ecdd,  the 
long  marches,  and  the  severe  privations  ai  every 
kind  to  which  they  were  exposed.  The  Guipus- 
coans  are  the  most  hardy,  enduring,  and  docile. 
Their  character  differs  materially  from  tb^t  of  the 
Navarrese,  Alavese,  and  Biscayans.  At  the  action 
of  Arlaban,  in  the  pressure  of  the  moment,  Gen^* 
ral  Eguia  cried  out,  *^  Dande  estan  mis  Arreyuas? 
Where  are  my  Guipuscoans  ?* — ^meaning  that  bis 

*  The  natives  of  each  provmoe  have  a  peculiar  oath,  in  some 
instances  not  of  the  most  modest  kind.    That  of  the  Guipus- 
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chief  reliance  was  upon  them.  In  some  of  the 
coldest  nights  of  last  winter,  the  author  frequent- 
ly  saw  groups  of  them  collected  round  a  blazing 
fire  in  the  open  air,  scorched  in  front  and  frozen 
behind,  with  no  refreshment  but  a  large  jug  of 
water  for  general  use,  yet  full  of  merriment  and 
cheerfulness,  and  earnestly  engaged  in  discussing 
the  incidents  of  the  war,  or  singing  songs  of  their 
own  composing.* 

Even  now  the  Carlist  soldiers  are  lightly  clad, 
but  in  the  first  year  their  nakedness  was  scarcely 

coan  in  Basque,  is  "  Arreyua  /"  By  the  thunderbolt ! — meaning 
of  Jove.  Hence  is  the  above  distinctive  name  applied  to  them. 
A  soldier  receives  a  rial  per  day  for  every  heroic  act  performed 
on  the  field  of  battle.  A  Guipuscoan  before  St.  Sebastian's  bad 
already  secured  five,  which  he  was  determined  to  raise  to  ten. 
In  the  affair  of  the  5th  of  May,  when  he  hoped  to  obtain  the 
sixth  premium,  he  was  shot  through  the  head. 

*  Of  these,  the  following  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen : — 

Valientes  Guipuzcoanos,  Hasta  que  i  nuestras  manos 

Con  firmeza  atacad,  Los  veamos  acabar. 

Y  al  picaro  Cristino  ^^^^  j^  bayon^ta, 

Perseguid,  y  matad.  Bayoneta,  y  no  mas, 

T  si  al  Ca8acag6rri  Que  no  merecen  tiros, 

Podeis  encontrar,  Porque  es  desperdiciar. 

Matadloscomotibestias  Y  no  nos  detengamo. 

Sin  tenerles  piedad.  g^  ^^^^^  ^^ 

Para  aquestos  borrachos,  A  nuestros  oficiales. 
Sin  fe,  ni  humanidad,  ^*  Aurrera  mutilkc  I" 

No  haya  quartel  ninguno,  yiva  el  Key  Carlos  V, 
Ni  tener  caridad.  y  su  casa  real, 

Mueran,  mueran  cobardes,  Qu^  para  sus  soldados 
Y  no  hemos  de  parar,  £1  Rey  no  tiene  iguaL 
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TOvered;  and  few  indeed  are  to  be  found  who 
have  slept  in  sheets  since  the  contest  commen- 
ced. Their  clothes  wear  out  rapidly  by  sleeping 
in  them^  their  usual  place  of  repose  being  in  a 


Fight,  valiant  Guipuscoans, 

Fight  stoutly  to-day. 
The  rascal  Cristino 

Chase,  scatter,  and  slay. 

And  if  the  vile  red-coat 

You  're  able  to  meet, 
Like  the  wolves  of  our  mountains, 

Lay  them  dead  at  your  feet. 

For  those  godless  wine-bibbers. 

That  reel  to  the  fray, 
No  quarter  I  no  pity  I 

No  pity  have  tliey. 

Down,  down  with  the  cowards  1 
Smite,  smite  them  amain  I 

'Till  the  last  of  the  horde  lies 
A  corpse  on  the  plain. 

They  're  not  worth  our  powder, 
So  thrift  should  be  shown ; 

The  bayonet  I  the  bayonet  I 
The  bayonet  alone  I 

No  time  now  to  dally  I 

Up  I  up!  and  attack  I 
Our  leaders  are  shouting 

"  Aurrera  mutillac !" 

King  Charles,  boys,  for  ever  I 
On  his  house  blessings  spring. 

For  never  had  soldiers 
So  gracious  a  king. 
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guttrd-house  on  slanting  boards,  or  on  the  ground 
i^f  a  portico.     In  pantaloons  they  were  at  one 
tiftie  particularly  deficidttt,  the  black-thorn  and 
tirbtnbles  hating  tnade  isad  havoc  in  that  portion 
of  their  wardrobe.    The  second  is  the  crack  bat- 
talion of  Navarre,  and  at  the  onset  scarcely  was 
a  sound  pair  of  pantaloons  to  be  found  in  the 
whole  corps.    It  is  composed  of  youths  of  small 
stature,  and  always  distinguished  by  Zumalacar- 
regui  for  their  gallaiitry.    Their  bayonet  charges 
were  so  intrepid,  that  they  betome  a  terror  to 
the  Cristinos.     They  have  been  in  almost  every 
action,  and  were  commanded  by  Colonel  Aguirre, 
who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Arlaban.     This  battalion 
is  called  RiqueU,  from  a  song  composed  by  the 
soldiers  in  commemoration  of  their  nakedness, 
which  they  always  sing  when  going  into  action.* 
The  second  of  C^istil^,  owing  to  its  gallantry,  is 
called  the  RiqueU  Castellano.    Its  first  colonel  was 
Taus,  a  Catalan,  and  an  excellent  officer,  also  kill- 

•  The  song  begins  witli  '^  USquetS-^que  se  te  t>L"  The  Nsp 
.  varrese  soldiers,  however,  are  hot  near  so  sedate  and  orderly 
as  the  Basques.  They  are  rather  what  is  called  iraviemfi,  or 
up  to  mischief.  A  party  tf£  them,  being  on  short  commons, 
took  a  strong  fancy  to  a  fine  hi  pig  oWned  by  a  patriotic  wi- 
dow who  had  treated  tbem  %o  sausages  of  hfer  own  making. 
She  lived  half  a  mile  frbm  their  quarlera)  in  a  detached  little 
cottage,  and  oflen  had  theiy  coveted  possession  of  the  tempting 
grunter ;  but  were  at  a  loss  liow  to  obtain  it  without  an  infrac- 
tion of  the  eighth  comnBwclineht,  or  committing  a  trespass  con- 
trary to  army  regulations.     Still  they  determined  not  to  de- 
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ed  at  AilabaD*  This  battalion  manoeuvred  better 
than  any  other. 

How  the  Cifflists  obtained  arms  will  oease  to 
be  a  problem  to  those  who  take  the  trouble  of 
examining  with  attention  the  particulars  of  Zu- 
maiacarregui's  career.  He  armed  twenty-eight 
battalions  with  weapons  wrested  from  the  hands 
of  his  enemies,  or  manufactured  on  the  spot ;  and 
nothing  is  more  ridiculously  erroneous  than  the 
notion  that  the  Carlists  received  any  large  sup- 
plies of  arms  from  France.  They  had  not  money 
to  pay  for  them,  and  if  ever  the  remonstrances  of 
our  foreign  office  respecting  infractions  of  the 
Quadruple  treaty  are  published,  they  will  appear 
real  curiosities.     If  the  Carlists  are  inddbted  to 

sist ;  and,  early  one  morning,  the  most  travieso  of  the  party  stole 
to  the  sty  and  threw  in  a  piece  of  hread  stuck  full  of  pins,  whidi 
lie  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  greedily  devoured.  The  whole 
party  were  near  the  spot  at  feeding- time,  and  found  the  good 
widow  in  an  agony  of  grief  and  alarm.  The  pig  would  not  eat, 
but  raved  and  rolled ;  she  was  sure  it  was  mad.  ^^  It  will  bite 
the  rest,  my  whole  litter  will  be  destroyed,"  said  the  lonely 
widow ;  <<  I  must  call  in  ray  neighbours  to  kill  and  remove  it'' 
Off  she  hurried,  and  soon  met  the  party  of  Riquetisy  who,  on 
hearing  her  story,  sympathised  with  her  misfortune^  and  obli- 
gingly offered  to  remove  and  bury  the  obnoxious  animal.  She 
gave  the  rogues  an  extra  treat  for  their  interested  civility,  and 
off  they  went  with  their  huge  burden  on  a  hand-barrow ;  but 
they  were  no  sooner  out  of  sight,  than,  as  may  easily  be  ima* 
gined,  instead  of  consigning  it  to  a  premature  grave,  they  cut 
it  up  in  pieces,  which  they  bore  away  in  their  wallets,  and  for 
that  and  several  successive  nights  had  a  good  supper  at  the 
widow's  expense. 
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their  neighbours  for  anything,  it  is  for  flints  and 
saltpetre;  but  the  latter  was  of  so  bad  a  qua- 
lity, that  they  had  to  purify  it  before  they  could 
manufacture  it  into  gunpowder.  Out  of  about 
four  hundred  horses,  principally  the  refuse  of  the 
French  army,  and  charged  at  an  enormous  price, 
some  of  which  the  author  saw,  not  more  than  a 
third  were  fit  for  use. 

The  Carlists  have  been  mainly  left  to  their 
own  resources,  and  they  made  the  most  of  them. 
At  first,  so  scanty  were  their  supplies  of  ammu- 
nition, that  Zumalacarregui  had  to  calculate  the 
duration  of  every  attack,  and  scarcely  ever  al- 
lowed his  men  to  fire  more  than  seven  rounds. 
If  an  object  could  not  be  gained  with  that  sa- 
crifice and  the  bayonet,  it  was  abandoned.  Thus 
his  men  learnt  the  use  of  that  formidable  wes^ 
pon,  which  has  been  the  chief  instrument  of  thdr 
success.  The  manner  in  which  the  cause  is  sup- 
ported was  to  me  a  mystery  till  I  went  to  Onate 
to  see  things  with  my  own  eyes;  and,  in  the 
course  of  my  tour,  I  had  a  fairer  opportunity  of 
judging  than  any  other  foreigner  who  has  gone 
over  the  same  ground.  I  could  not  understand 
how  the  troops  were  paid  and  fed,  till  I  saw  the 
devotion  of  the  inhabitants,  and  examined  their 
system  of  contributions. 

Each  province  maintains  its  own  military  es- 
tablishment. Guipuscoa,  for  example,  with  a 
population  of  one  hundred   and  fifty  thousand 
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souls^  has  eighty-five  towns  or  villages,  admi- 
nistered by  magistrates  of  their  own  choosing, 
and  they  respectively  contribute  to  the  support 
of  eight  thousand  men,  acccn'ding  to  the  number 
of  f^^go$  or  families  which  each  place  contains.* 
Besides  the  assessment  for  rations,  there  is  a  c(m^ 
tribucion  fogutraU  or  house  tax,  from  two  rials  to 
forty,  paid  by  every  owner  according  to  his 
means.  What  the  magistrates  receive  they  pay 
over  to  commissaries  appointed  for  that  pur- 
pose.  The  people  of  the  northern  provinces  are 
excellent  economists,  and  capable  of  great  pecu- 
niary exertions;  but  their  sacrifices  have  been 

*  The  Guipuscoans  are  called  provincianosy  and  they  agree 
better  with  the  Castilians  than  the  Navarrese  or  Biscayans. 
They  have  seven  battalions,  and  an  eighth  forming,  nearly  all 
employed  in  the  line  of  St  Sebastian's.  At  first  the  fidelity  of 
the  Castilians  was  doubted,  and  they  were  not  put  forward  till 
the  action  at  Ernani,  when  they  rescued  a  Guipuscoan  batta- 
lion from  imminent  danger.  Ever  since  they  have  been  great 
favourites  with  the  women,  particularly  with  those  who  carry 
bread  from  town  to  town  for  sale.  These  women  at  one  time 
carried  on  their  traffic  under  a  voluntary  escort  of  Castilians  or 
Guipuscoans,  to  protect  them  from  the  Navarrese,  who  were 
sometimes  apt  to  help  themselves.  Nothing  would  induce  a 
Guipuscoan  to  wear  a  stock  ;  and  when  he  goes  into  action  he 
throws  off  his  clothes,  that  if  he  should  chance  to  be  hit  by  a 
bullet,  no  cloth  may  be  carried  into  the  wound.  They  are  am- 
bitious of  defending  their  own  province,  and  taking  care  of 
their  own  wounded.  During  the  action  of  the  5th  May,  before 
St.  Sebastian's,  the  wives,  parents,  a^d  brothers  of  soldiers  in 
the  action  flocked  anxiously  to  the  Misericordia  at  Ernani,  to 
see  the  wounded  come  in.  A  youth,  dreadfully  wounded,  was 
brought  in  on  a  stretcher,  with  his  musket  lying  by  hiis  side. 
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enormous.  FarmArs  aiid  others  have  assured  me 
that  for  the  last  two  jrears  they  have  been  (x>n« 
tributing  at  the  rate  of  eigbty*four  per  cent, 
upon  theur  incomes ;  and  they  do  it  without  re* 
pining,  because  they  are  interested  in  the  cauae^ 
and  the  money  contributed  flows  hack  to  them, 
as  the  government  apeads  nothing  oi|t  of  the 
country.  Englishmen  boast  of  their  patriotism 
and  grumble  at  their  taxes :  but  what  was  their 
inoome^ax  to  this  ? 

The  great  aim  of  the  Giilists  has  been  to  ren- 
der tiiemaelves  indqiendent  of  external  supplies. 
The  mines  of  JLegazpia*  f uniish  them  with  lead. 

The  surgeon  and  the  friar  were  immediately  summoned,  when 
the  form^  at  once  pronounced  him  beyond  relief,  and  the  lat- 
ter proceeded  to  the  discharge  of  his  duty ;  while  the  father, 
mother,  two  sisters,  and  a  younger  brother  of  the  exhausted 
sufferer  looked  on  in  silence.  The  iriar  at  length  retired,  and 
a  few  moments  of  life  were  now  all  that  remained,  when  the 
&ther,  stepping  up  to  his  son's  pallet  and  seizing  his  hand, 
cried  out,  **  Chico^  da  me  la  mono — me  alegro  que  mueras  en 
esta  ley.  My  lad,  give  me  yoiur  hand — I  rejoice  that  you  die 
in  this  cause."  The  younger  son  instantly  took  up  the  musket, 
and  strapped  round  his  waist  the  cartouch-box  of  his  dying 
brother,  and  in  less  than  an  hour  was  supplying  his  place  in 
the  ranks.  Such  people  cannot— ought  not  to  be  conquered. 
On  the  day  of  an  action  all  the  shops  are  open,  and  the  com- 
batants receive  whatever  they  want  gratis.  The  neighbours 
boil  their  best  fowl,  or  kill  their  fattest  pig,  for  the  men  as  they 
pass  along  the  road. 

*  A  small  town  in  Guipuscoa,  situated  on  a  plain,  near  the 
river  Urola,  near  Zumarraga  and  Villareal,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  are  prmcipally  blacksmiths  and  millers.  Miguel  Lopez 
de  Legazpia,  conqueror  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  was  a  native 
of  this  place. 
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easily  smeUed ;  and  altiiough  the  furnates  at  To- 
losa  are!  defective,  the  ore  yidds  from  sixty-five 
to  seventy  per  cmt    A  dergymaEn  has  diaige  of 
this  department ;  and  when  the  lead  has  assumed 
the  form  of  pigs,  it  is  taken  to  the  mamifiustory 
at  the  other  end  of  the  town«  and  there  cast  into 
balls,  and  afterwards  made  up  into  cartridges. 
They  have  three  powder  manufiEU^tories,— one  at 
Tolosa,  for  Guipusooa ;  another  in  ViUareal,  for 
Alava ;  and  a  third  in  the  Amescoas,  for  Navarre, 
— which  together  on  an  avasge  produce  65  ar- 
robas,  or  iGiS  pounds  per  day;  and  secret  stoves 
of  this  essential  article  are  kept  on  proper  points. 
The  saltpetre  and  sulj^ur  prindpally  come  from 
France,  and  the  wild  fig-tree  is  used  for  charcoal. 
This  is  a  new  manufacture,  and  the  persons  em- 
ployed in  it  are  chiefly  natives,  who  have  received 
instruction  from  a  few  scientific  Frenchmen.  Since 
the  war  commenced,  the  Carlists  have  manufac- 
tured at  Eyhar  and  Plaeenda  full  twelve  thousand 
muskets ;  and,  had  they  the  means  of  paying  all 
the  men  they  could  employ,  it  would  be  in  their 
power  to  turn  out  one  thousand  per  month,  supe- 
rior to  any  they  could  obtain  from  the  French.* 
They  even  possess  coal  to  work  their  furnaces  and 

*  Their  two  first  mortans  for  die  siege  of  St.  Sebastian's 
were  cast  at  Onaley  and,  the  metal  being  bad  and  the  work 
done  in  a  hurry,  after  a  short  trial  it  was  found  necess&ry  to 
roH^ast  them,  and  the  task  was  performed  by  a  bell-founder. 
Colonel  Re^na  was  the  first  who  cast  and  bored  cannon.  In 
all  he  produced  eleven, — 4%  8'b,  and  12's. 
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forgea.  In  this  manner,  and  by  disarming  their 
enemies,  the  Carlists  have  obtained  weapons,  while 
Lord  Palmerston  has  been  reproaching  the  Vans 
government  with  remissness.* 

Zumalacarregui's  system  of  warfare  was  the 
most  perfect  that  could  be  adopted  for  the  coun- 
try in  which  he  acted ;  but  even  this  would  not 
have  sufficed  to  overcome  so  many  obstacles  if 
he  had  not  been  seconded  by  an  enthusiastic  po- 
.pulation,  as  well  as  by  a  fine  body  of  officers. 
The  judgment  with  which  he  reconnoitred  the 
enemy's  ground,  and  the  precision  of  his  arrange- 
ments for  an  attack,  are  subjects  upon  which 
those  who  witnessed  his  achievements  delight  to 
dwell.  Sometimes  he  was  compelled  to  yield  to 
the  superiority  of  his  opponents;  but  this  was 
seldom,  and  he  soon  retrieved  the  consequences 

*  Last  January,  when  I  was  at  Bayonne,  an  order  arrived 
from  Paris  to  account  for  the  manner  in  which  the  Carlists  ob- 
tained their  muskets.  This  was  easily  done  by  a  mere  return 
of  their  victories,  and  the  amount  of  spoils.  During  the  pre- 
sent contest,  the  Cristinos  have  held  the  tite-de-pont  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Bidassoa,  from  which  the  Carlists  endeavour- 
ed to  force  them  by  firing  from  three  guns,  mounted  in  a  mud 
battery.  Some  of  the  stray  shots  fell  upon  the  French  terri- 
tory, and  gave  such  great  offence,  that  the  eighth  article  of  the 
treaty  of  Basle^  which  stipulates  "  that  neither  of  the  contractbg 
parties  shall  keep  on  the  respective  frontiers  a  larger  number  of 
troops  than  is  usual  in  time  of  peace,'*  was  interpreted  into  a  right 
of  interference  against  the  Carlists,  and  thirty  pieces  of  artillery 
with  a  large  force  prepared  to  dislodge  them.  By  this  means 
the  Cristinos  have  been  protected.  Could  an  instance  of  greater 
condescension  than  this  be  desired  ? 
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of  any  such  temporary  checks  His  great  object 
was  to  avoid  unprofitable  rencontres,  and  never 
to  assume  the  offensive  but  when  he  was  morally 
certain  of  success.  By  this  means  he  husbanded 
his  own  resources,  and,  being  constantly  in  mo- 
tion, finally  wore  out  his  enemies.  He  never  lost 
a  favourable  opportunity  for  an  attack,  and  never 
required  from  his  officers  that  which  he  was  not 
himself  ready  to  perform.  Everything  was  done 
with  his  usual  quickness ;  and  how  he  kept  his 
men  in  good-humour,  checked  despondency,  and 
on  two  or  three  occasions  suppressed  partial  sym- 
ptoms of  a  mutinous  spirit,  brought  on  by  se- 
vere privations,  will  appear  wonderful  when  the 
difBculties  that  surrounded  him,  particularly  be- 
fore the  king's  arrival,  are  taken  into  account.* 
•  His  troops  were  influenced  by  higher  motives 
than  the  assurance  of  pay  or  the  hope  of  pillage, 
and  their  natural  bravery  was  heightened  by  the 
unbounded  confidence  which  they  reposed  in 
their  leader ;  so  that  it  was  not  on  light  grounds 
that,  as  early  as  the  19th  of  May  18S4,  he  wrote 

*  The  want  of  skilful  surgeons  has  been  felt  during  the  war, 
but  the  Carlists  established  the  best  hospitals  their  means  allow- 
ed ;  viz.  at  Vergara,  five  hundred  beds ;  at  Guernica,  three  hun- 
-dred ;  Irache,  eight  hundred ;  Tolosa,  specially  for  the  wounded 
before  St.  Sebastian's,  three  hundred, — this  hospital  is  in  the  care 
of  the  Sisters  of  Charity ;  and  at  Estella,  five  hundred.  The 
wounded,  or  such  soldiers  as  are  afflicted  with  the  itch,  ar.e  re- 
ceived into  these  hospitals.  In  their  own  neighbourhood,  the 
wounded  are  usually  taken  care  of  by  their  own  families. 
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to  his  royal  master,  urging  him  to  oome  to  the 
Basque  provinces,  and  take  the  crown  of  Navarre, 
whence  he  would  recover  the  throne  of  St,  Fer- 
dinand^ — '*  desde  aqui  recobrard  V.  M.  el  trano  de  San 
Fernando/*  In  these  memorable  and  prophetic 
expressions  he  not  only  pointed  to  the  height 
which  he  himself  lived  to  attain,  but  also  foretold 
the  final  issue  of  the  contest.  Every  thing  that  has 
been  done  since  his  death  tends  to  verify  hb  pre^ 
dictions,  and  the  reconquest  of  the  throne  of  St 
Fardinand  is  now  a  mere  matter  of  time.  Even 
should  that  throne  not  be  reserved  for  the  fatha-, 
it  will  assuredly  revert  to  the  son. 

The  temporary  command  of  the  force  before 
Bilboa  was  confided  to  Eraso,  who  continued  to 
press  the  siege  till  the  1st  of  July,  when  the 
place  was  relieved  by  the  arrival  of  twenty  thou- 
sand men  under  Cordova,  who  were  nevertheless 
obliged  to  take  the  devious  route  by  the  Encar- 
tadones  and  Portugalete.  The  Carlists,  however, 
kept  their  ground  in  the  neighbourhood,  fmd  also 
maintained  the  blockade  of  Puente  de  la  Beyna. 
Everything  seemed  to  indicate  that,  although 
some  confusion  had  been  caused  in  their  military 
arrangements  by  the  loss  of  Zumalacarregui,  their 
energies  were  not  enfeebled,  or  their  ardour  allay* 
ed.  It  was,  even  then,  obvious  that  an  impulse 
had  been  given  to  the  cause  of  legitimacy  which 
it  was  not  in  the  power  of  the  queen  and  her 
allies  to  stop. 
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The  Pamplona  resohitions,  and  the  gloomy  state 
of  theit  prospectSt  now  induced  the  Cristinos  to 
solieit  the  dhrect  oooperation  of  the  French  and 
British  governments,  in  accordance  with  a  fcnrced 
interpretaticm  of  the  Quadruple  treaty  and  its  ad- 
ditional articles.  It  ought  not  to  be  concealed 
that  there  was  a  moment  when,  under  the  aus* 
pices  of  the  Paris  doctrinaires  and  the  Downing, 
street  experiroentaliste,  the  plan  dT  sending  twenty 
thousand  French  across  the  Bidaasoa  was  in  a 
6tate  of  maturity.  The  king  of  the  French  was 
however  recalled  from  the  execution  of  this  out- 
rageous project  by  a  voice  which  pointed  out  its  in- 
justice and  danger,  and  foretold  the  consequences 
oR  an  aggression  likely  to  shake  his  own  throne. 
Events  proved  that  this  warning  was  given  in 
the  true  spirit  c^  sincerity^  and  in  his  own  breast 
Louis  Philippe  of  Orleans  must  now  rejoice  that 
he  was  not  induced  to  enter  upon  a  line  <xf  po- 
licy in  Spanish  affidrs  so  diametrically  opposite 
to  that  pursued  by  his  illustrious  relative,  the 
Duke  d'Angoul£me. 

The  Paris  negotiations  for  an  armed  interfe- 
T^ice  having  fdled^  another  expedient  was  de- 
vised, and  London  was  considered  the  fittest 
pkee  for  carrying  it  into  elSfect  Of  bis  own 
accord,  and  without  the  requisite  instructions 
from  his  government.  General  Alava,  on  the  5th 
June,  applied  fol*  an  order  in  council  to  raise  ten 
thousand  men  in  the  United  Eangdom,  **  with  the 
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view  of  speedily  terminating  the  unfortunate 
struggle  which  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Spa^ 
nish  government  in  Navarre,  and  the  Basque  pro- 
vinces, —  a  struggle  which  various  local  circum- 
stances had  so  long  protracted ;  and  he  at  the 
same  time  professed  his  confidence  that  the  mi* 
nisters  of  his  Britannic  Majesty  would  agree  that 
it  was  of  the  greatest  importance  to  attain  this 
object,  even  if  it  were  only  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  an  end  to  the  example,  most  pernicious 
to  all  nations,  of  an  open  resistance  to  legitimate 
government."* 

Liord  Palmerston  on  the  8th  returned  for  an- 
swer, that  ''  an  order  in  council  should  be  imme- 
diately prepared  for  permitting  British  subjects 
to  engage  in  the  service  of  her  Catholic  Majesty." 
Next  day  the  order  was  accordingly  gazetted ;  and 
it  was  announced  in  the  military  circles  that  the 
command  of  the  force  about  to  be  raised  was 
conferred  on  Brevet-Lieutenant-col<Miel  Evans, 
an  officer  who,  in  addition  to  great  expeii^ice, 
was  supposed  to  possess  a  perfect  knowledge  of 
4;he  country  that  was  the  seat  of  war. 

The  preliminary  arrangements  having  been 
hastily  concluded,  no  time  was  lost  in  raising  the 
proposed  legion,  and  little  difficulty  was  found 
in  procuring  recruits  for  a  service  which  promised 

*  Vide  Parliamentary  papers  moved  for  by  Lord  Mahon,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 
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ample  pay,  abundant  resources,  and  decisive  suc- 
cess with  all  its  allurements  after  a  short  and 
easy  campaign.  To  be  deceived  by  visionary 
hopes  was  excusable  in  the  crowd  of  ignorant  ad- 
venturers, when  the  minister  who  sanctioned  the 
expedition,  and  the  general  who  was  to  command 
it,  seem  to  thave  been  as  completely  deluded  as 
the  meanest  soldier  in  the  ranks.  The  former 
had  the  courage  to  assert  in  the  house  of  com* 
mons,  on  the  24tb  of  June,  that  the  Spanish  people 
were  with  the  queen, — ^that  the  insurrection  was 
confined  to  a  few  isolated  provinces, —  that  he 
deemed  the  success  of  Don  Carlos  an  impossibi- 
lity,— and  that  the  queen's  triumph  was  a  truly 
English  interest.  The  latter  observed,  among 
other  exhilarating  reflections,  that  the  proposed 
force  was  fully  adequate  to  the  object  in  view, 
and  that  it  was  preposterous  to  suppose  that  one 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  troops  were  ne- 
cessary to  put  down  fifteen  thousand  moun- 
taineers. The  opinions  both  of  the  statesman 
and  the  general  have  probably  been  materially 
modified  by  recent  events;  but  even  at  the 
time  they  were  sufiiciently  "  preposterous."  The 
queen,  according  to  Lord  Falmerston,  with  the 
military  and '  pecuniary  resources  of  the  Spanish 
government  at  her  disposal,  with  the  people  on 
her  side,  with  the  British  arsenals  at  her  service, 
and  only  disturbed  by  an  insurrection  in  a  corner, 
fled  for  succour,  like  a  distressed  damsel  in  ro- 
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mance,  to  the  knights  of  the  foreign  legions^  lest 
Don  Carlos  should  effect  an  **  impossibility  ;"  «nd 
(what  is  unfortunately  more  '*  preposterous*'  still) 
now,  after  one  legion  has  lost  half  its  numbers, 
and  the  other  is  all  but  dissolved,  (not  to  mention 
the  slaughter  of  the  native  troops,)  the  insurrec* 
tion  is  extending  into  every  provinee  of  Spain, 
and  the  '^  impossibility"  is  more  probable  than 
ever. 

Lord  Palmerston,  perhaps,  thought  that  he  was 
only  doing  his  duty  in  weakening  the  defence  of 
his  country  and  the  army  of  his  sovereign  by  en* 
couraging  British  offloers  and  soldiers  to  join  the 
legion ;  tGr  we  ought,  no  doubt,  to  make  every 
sacrifice  to  forward  so  **  truly  English  an  interest" 
as  the  cause  of  the  Infant  Isabel ;  but,  as  Spaniards 
eannot  be  supposed  to  feel  the  same  regard  as  his 
lordship  for  **  English  interests,''  he  ought  surely 
to  have  obtained,  not  merely  a  ministerial,  but  a 
legislative  sanction  before  be  presuined  to  land  a 
horde  of  turbulent  foreigners  in  Spain.  That 
such  a  sanction  was  requisite  might  be  concluded 
from  what  occurred  in  November  1822,  when  the 
constitutionalists  were  in  still  greater  distress, 
and  sudi  a  plea  was  therefore  more  reasonriile; 
yet  then  the  Cortes  rejected  a  plan  for  the  forma- 
tion of  a  foreign  legion,  and  Don  Agustin  Ar* 
guelles  and  the  extreme  liberals  opposed  it  with 
all  the  virulence  of  party  spirit.  In  the  present 
case,  the  subject  bad  never  been  touched  upon  in 
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the  Cortes  convened  by  virtue  of  the  Estatuto 
Real ;  no  funds  had  been  provided  in  the  budget 
for  such  an  addition  to  the  annual  expenses  i  and 
when  the  auxiliaries  complain  that  their  pay 
is  in  arrear,  their  allies  might  reply,  that  the 
legion  had  chosen  to  enter  Spain  before  their  com- 
ing was  sanctioned  by  competent  authority,  and 
that  they  might  pay  as  well  as  fight  for  the  fur- 
therance of  a  **  truly  English  interest."  Common 
prudence  however,  and  just  precaution,  were  be- 
neath the  consideration  of  a  liberal  and  enlighten- 
ed government.  The  legion  was  levied,  and  the 
example  of  England  was  followed  in  France  by 
the  raising  of  a  similar  force. 

The  threatened  invasion  of  their  territory  by 
hordes  of  licentious  fweigners  was  far  from  dis- 
eouraging  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern  pro- 
vinces; but,  as  they  were  (icMiscious  that  they 
had  never  given  a  shadow  of  ofienee  to  the 
nations  to  which  those  foreigners  belonged,  they 
were  filled  with  the  liveliest  feelings  of  rage  and 
indignation  at  the  prospect  of  this  unprovoked 
attack.  It  was  this  state  of  public  opinion  that 
compelled  the  king^  on  the  20th  of  June,  to  issue 
the  Durango  decree,  whereby  it  was  declared  that 
the  Eliot  convention  was  not  applicable  to  the 
foreigners  in  question,  and  that  they  should  not 
be  admitted  to  its  benefits. 

It  is  now  time  to  revert  to  military  occurrences. 
The  Carlists  still  pushed  the  siege  of  Fuente  de 
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la  Reyna,  when,  on  the  14th  of  July,  Colonel 
Vicente  Reyna,  who  commanded  their  artillery, 
wjas  surprised  and  taken,  with  six  men,  all  of 
whom  were  instantly  shot.  Cordova,  meanwhile, 
flushed  with  the  advantages  gained  at  Bilboa, 
assembled  at  Lerin  his  principal  force,  consisting 
of  sixteen  thousand  infantry,  nine  hundred  caval- 
ry, four  pieces  of  artillery,  and  a  battery  of  Con- 
greve  rockets.  He  there  reviewed  his  troops,  and 
exhibited  the  queen's  portrait,  with  which  he  had 
just  been  honoured.  On  the  15th,  he  marched  to 
Artajona,  a  strong  position  near  the  Arga,  and 
determined  next  day  to  commence  active  opera- 
tions. 

The  Carlists,  at  this  time,  to  the  number  of 
eight  thousand  infantry  and  three  hundred  caval- 
ry, were  stationed  on  the  same  side  of  the  river 
at  Mendigorria,  a  place  of  two  thousand  inhabit- 
ants situated  on  a  rugged  declivity.  The  king 
himself  held  the  chief  command,  and  the  move- 
ments were  directed  under  him  by  Generals  Mo- 
reno and  Eraso.*    The  cavalry  was  commanded 

*  This  is  the  last  action  in  which  D.  Benito  Eraso  was  en- 
gaged. He  was  then  far  advanced  in  a  decline,  which  soon 
afterwards  carried  him  off.  His  biographical  sketch  has  been 
traced  in  the  notice  taken  of  his  deeds.  He  was  an  amiable  and 
worthy  man,  truly  patriotic ;  and  in  him  the  king  lost  a  valu- 
able officer.  He  was  a  great  favourite  with  Zumalacarregui, 
and  much  esteemed  for  his  disinterestedness.  He  lefl  three 
sons,  one  of  whom  commands  a  battalion.  The  widow  did  not 
long  survive  her  husband. 
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by  Colonel  Tomas  Reyna.     Part  of  this  force 
held  positions  facing  Artajona. 

On  the  morning  of  the  I6th,  Cordova,  support- 
ed by.Oraa,  advanced  to  the  attack  with  four 
divisions,  each  preceded  by  a  field-piece.  Know- 
ing that  his  army  was  twice  as  numerous  as  that 
of  the  Carlists,  and  that  the  latter  had  no  retreat 
but  over  the  bridge  of  Mendigorria,  he  expected 
not  merely  to  relieve  Puente  de  la  Reyna  and 
capture  the  artillery  before  the  place,  but,  per- 
haps, to  rout  the  whole  hostile  army  and  seize  the 
person  of  the  king.  He  therefore  moved  forward 
•vigorously  with  his  whole  force — infantry,  cavalry, 
artillery,  and  rockets,  but  met  with  a  desperate 
resistance.  The  action  consisted  of  a  series  of 
attacks  on  a  succession  of  eminences,  all  of  which 
were  obstinately  disputed  and  abandoned  without 
disorder. 

In  the  course  of  the  struggle,  two  Cristino  com- 
.panies  made  a  show  of  passing  over  to  the  Car- 
lists  ;  and,  when  the  latter  were  preparing  to  re- 
ceive them,  opened  a  destructive  fire  on  their  un- 
suspecting antagonists.  The  stratagem,  however, 
turned  to  the  destruction  of  its  devisers,  who 
were  bayoneted  without  mercy  by  the  justly  en- 
raged troops  of  the  king.  In  the  meanwhile. 
Colonel  Reyna  nobly  revenged  his  brother's 
death  by  a  destructive  charge  on  the  cavalry 
of  the  queen.  On  the  other  hand,  by  a  false 
manoeuvre  of  the  Carli^ts,  their  opponents  were 
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enabled  to  occupy  an  important  height^  which 
otherwise  would  not  have  been  abandoned. 

During  this  obstinate  conflict,  in  which  the 
Cristinos  paid  dearly  for  every  foot  of  ground 
tliey  gained^  the  Carlists  had  succeeded  in  remov* 
ing  their  artillery  from  before  Puente  de  la  Reyna, 
and  placing  it  in  security  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  Ai^.  Night  was  now  approaching,  and 
an  action  of  seven  hours  had  nearly  exhausted 
the  ammunition  of  the  Carlists ;  when  the  king 
determined  to  retire  towards  Larmga  by  the 
iHTidge  of  Mendigorria.  This  was  a  delicate  ope^ 
ration,  as  the  enemy  had  already  occupied  some 
heights  that  commanded  the  bridge;  but  the 
troops,  animated  by  the  presence  and  example  of 
their  sovereign,  executed  it  with  steadiness  and 
precision ;  and  their  royal  leader,  though  he  was 
exposed  to  a  deadly  fire,  and  had  an  officer  killed 
by  his  side,  escaped  without  a  wound.  I  have 
been  assured  by  eye-witnesses  of  both  parties, 
that  the  stones  of  the  bridge  were  observed  next 
morning  to  be  discoloured  by  the  quantity  of 
bullets  by  which  they  had  been  struck.  The 
siege  of  Puente  de  la  Reyna  was  thus  raised;  and 
the  hostile  armies,  both  of  which  had  suffered 
severely,  remained  in  sight  of  eadi  other,  with  the 
Arga  flowing  between  them. 

Some  of  the  principal  cities  of  Spain  were  about 
this  period  the  scenes  of  horrible  excesses.  On 
the  4th  of  July  an  attempt  was  made  at  Zan^oza 
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to  proclaim  the  Cadiz  constitution,  and  the  mob 
plundered  and  partially  fired  six  convents,  and 
murdered  thirteen  persons,  twelve  of  whom  were 
monks.  This  example  was  followed  at  Cordova, 
where  several  convents  were  also  set  on  fire ;  at 
Murcia,  where,  on  the  night  of  the  30th,  seven 
were  similarly  served ;  and  at  Caspe  in  Aragon, 
where,  in  addition  to  similar  sacrilegious  attempts, 
the  palace  of  the  Duke  of  Villa  Hermosa  was 
attacked.  Valencia  was  also  disturbed;  but  the 
fury  of  the  rabble  was  there  appeased  by  the 
sacrifice  of  six  Carlists,  then  in  the  prisons  of  that 
city,  who  were  delivered  up  to  execution  by  the 
shameful  indifference  or  base  cowardice  of  the 
authorities. 

Barcelona  was  the  scene  of  still  more  serious 
disturbances.  The  first  symptoms  of  popular  effer- 
vescence in  that  city  appeared  at  a  bulUfight, 
where  the  animals  had  exhibited  too  pacific  a  dis- 
position to  afford  the  expected  sport  for  the  even- 
ing ;  and  the  brutal  spectators,  athirst  for  blood, 
vented  their  disappointment  on  their  fellow-crea- 
tures. On  the  afternoon  of  the  25th  of  July,  a 
mob,  arrayed  in  various  bands,  each  headed  by  a 
leader  in  disguise,  paraded  the  streets  with  cries  of 
"  Away  to  the  convents ! "  and  "  Death  to  the 
friars!"  and  forthwith  proceeded  from  words  to 
deeds.  Six  convents  (namely,  those  of  the  Au- 
gustins,  of  the  Trinitarians,  of  the  two  orders  of 
Carmelites,  of  the  Minipis,  and  of  the  D(Hnini- 
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cans)  were  blazing  at  once,  and  soon  w^e  reduced 
to  heaps  of  smoking  ruins ;  while  eighty  of  their 
unfortunate  inmates  perished,  some  burned  in 
the  buildings,  others  poniarded,  and  others  again 
beaten  to  death  with  dubs  and  stones.  Some 
escaped  through  the  exertions  of  the  artillery 
corps,  and  a  few  by  mingling  in  disguise  with  the 
crowd.  Three  hundred  friars  and  clergymen  took 
refuge  in  the  castle  of  Monjuich,  and  as  many  more 
in  the  citadel  and  fort  Atarzanas.  The  military 
meanwhile  paraded  the  streets,  but  remained  per- 
fectly passive,  having  received  orders  not  to  fire 
on  the  populace.  Llauder,  the  captain-general, 
fled  into  France,  and  left  the  city  virtually  in  the 
power  of  the  rabble. 

On  the  4th  of  August^  General  Basa,  a  distin- 
guished officer,  approached  Barcelona  with  two 
thousand  men,  and  it  was  supposed  that  his  mis- 
sion was  to  restore  order  and  punish  the  rioters. 
The  mob  on  this  exhibited  such  an  alarming  dis- 
position, that  he  was  advised  by  General  Pastorz 
and  others,  as  he  valued  his  life,  not  to  enter  the 
city.  But  fear  had  no  influence  with  Basa.  He 
rejected  the  advice,  made  his  way  in  next  morn- 
ing at  the  head  of  his  column,  and  immediately 
proclaimed,  that  whoever  remained  in  the  streets 
after  a  signal-gun  had  been  fired  from  the  dtadel 
should  be  treated  as  a  rebel.  The  gun  was  fired ; 
but  the  mob,  instead  of  retiring,  moved  forward 
to  the  government-house,  (before  which  the  urban 
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guards  were  drawn  up,)  entered  the  building, 
seized  the  general^  hurled  him  from  the  balcony, 
and,  after  dragging  his  body  through  the  streets, 
threw  it  upon  a  burning  pile  prepared  for  the 
purpose.*    The  residences  of  the  civil  authorities 

*  The  murder  of  this  officer  was  the  more  extraordinary,  as 
he  was  a  Catalan  and  universally  esteemed.  At  the  close  of 
the  war  with  France  he  held  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel,  and 
took  the  oath  to  the  constitution  when  it  had  been  forced  upon 
the  king.  In  1822  he  fought  in  the  ranks  of  the  constitution- 
alists in  Catalonia ;  but  afterwards  followed  Manso's  example, 
aiid  passed  over  to  the  royalists.  In  1824  he  was  made  colonel 
of  the  regiment  of  San  Fernando,  or  10th  infantry,  and  was  be* 
loved  by  officers  and  men.  He  was  a  perfect  soldier, — a  strict 
disciplinarian,  and  never  meddled  with  politics.  Shortly  be- 
fore the  king's  death  he  was  made  a  brigadier,  and  formed  part 
of  the  army  of  observation  on  the  Portuguese  frontiers. .  His  re- 
giment came  to  Madrid  with  the  division  of  General  Pastorz, 
and  the  brigadier  was  presented  to  Queen  Christina  as  an  offi- 
cer entitled  to  unbounded  confidence ;  and  accordingly  his  regi- 
ment took  the  post  of  honour  when  the  oath  of  allegiance  was 
taken  to  Isabel  II.  In  1834  he  proved  his  fidelity  by  his  regi- 
ment contributing  most  efficaciously  to  the  disarming  of  the 
royalist  volunteers,  for  which  he  obtained  the  rank  of  major- 
general.  He  was  then  made  governor  of  Cadiz ;  but,  being 
supposed  to  be  the  only  one  who  could  appease  the  Catalonians, 
.he  was  sent  to  Barcelona  after  Llauder  had  been  obliged  to 
save  his  life  by  flight. 

General  Pastorz  also  was  a  royalist,  and  fought  against  the 
constitutionalists  in  1822.  Subsequently  he  was  by  Ferdi- 
nand VII.  appointed  chamberlain  to  the  Infante  Don  Carlos, 
who,  not  liking  his  irregularities,  had  him  removed,  and  he 
passed  into  the  establishment  of  the  Infante  Don  Francisco. 
He  had  a  command  in  Portugal,  and  came  to  Madrid  afler  the 
affair  of  La  Granja.  He  is  an  old  man ;  and  pique  against  the 
Infante  Don  Carlos,  or  the  influence  of  the  Infanta  Doiia  Car- 
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and  police  were  next  invaded.  The  regulars  did 
not  venture  to  act,  and  the  dty  was  delivered  up 
to  the  most  complete  anarchy,  which  was  only  put 
an  end  to  by  the  creation  of  a  new  municipality 
more  agreeable  to  the  populace.  In  other  parts 
of  Catalonia  similar  horrors  were  committed.  *  At 
Mataro  and  Sabadell  the  monks  taken  were  mas- 
sacred ;  and  at  Reus  they  were  compelled^  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet,  to  re-enter  their  convents, 
that  they  might  perish  in  the  conflagration  of 
those  establishments. 

The  capital  itself  was  not  exempt  from  popu- 
lar  tumults.  The  disturbances  there  broke  out 
on  the  7th  of  August.  The  regulars  were  at  open 
enmity  with  the  urban  guards.  Espeleta  drew 
up  the  former  on  the  Prado,  while  the  latter  as^ 
sembled  at  their  barracks,  and  from  thence  sent 
a  deputation,  to  the  queen  at  La  Granja  to  de- 
mand the  immediate  reassembling  of  the  Cortes, 
the  liberty  of  the  press,  a  new  electoral  law,  the 
suppression  of  the  secular  clergy,  the  sale  of  the 
national  property,  the  reorganization  of  the  na- 
tional militia,  the  enrolment  of  two  hundred  thou- 
sand men  for  the  war  in  the  north,  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  ministry  on  whom  they  could  de^ 

lata,  made  him  abandon  his  royalist  principles.  The  declara- 
tions of  the  French  and  British  governments,  however,  tended 
to  form  the  politics  of  both  these  officers,  assuredly  the  most 
respectable  in  the  queen's  party,  particularly  General  Basa,  who 
was  a  maa  of  fine  person,  polite  manners,  and  excellent  morals. 
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pend  for  the  execution  of  these  measures.  Not 
content  with  this/  they  took  possession  of  the  royal 
printing-office,  and,  as  if  they  had  akeady  pos- 
session of  the  government,  published  from  thence 
a  proclamation  replete  with  similar  demands. 
The  rabble,  meanwhile,  paraded  the  dty  with 
cries  of  "  Viva  la  libertadP*  "  Death  to  Torenoand 
Espeleta !"  exhibiting  the  cords  with  which  they 
swore  they  would  dr^  their  bodies  through  the 
streets.  The  commotion  was  with  difficulty 
quelled  by  Quesada,  who,  in  the  dress  of  a  pea- 
sant,  presented  himself  at  the  barracks  of  the 
urbanos,  and^  after  a  conference,  succeeded  in  per- 
suading them  to  return  to  their  duty.  Had  it 
not  been  for  his  dexterous  management,  a  bloody 
conflict  would  probably  have  ensued  between 
them  and  the  regulars.  As  it  was,  twenty-two 
persons  were  assassinated  in  open  day,  and  thirty- 
seven  conveyed  to  the  hospitals  dangerously 
wounded.  Quesada  was  rewarded  for  this  im- 
portant service  with  the  appointment  of  cham- 
berlain to  the  queen. 

The  ministry  which  the  Madrid  rioters  at- 
tanpted  to  force  on  the  queen  was  to  have  con- 
sisted of  Agustin  Arguelles  as  minister  for  fo- 
reign affairs,  and  Almodovar  as  minister  at  war ; 
Calatrava  was  to  have  had  the  home  department, 
and  Gil  de  la  Quadra  that  of  justice,  while  Men- 
dizabal  letained  the  direction  of  the  finances. 
Las  Navas,  Isturiz,  and  Cavallero,  are  supposed 
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to  have  been  implicated  in  this  plot,  and  their 
arrests  were  afterwards  ordered,  but  they  w«re 
not  to  be  found. 

The  various  popular  insurrections  which  have 
just  been  enumerated,  produced  the  greater  alarm, 
as,  from  being  directed  to  the  same  purposes,  they 
appeared  to  be  but  parts  of  a  concerted  plan, 
and  to  proceed  from  the  same  impulse.  Except 
at  Madrid,  (for  there  that  work  of  liberal  regene- 
ration had  been  performed  before,)  the  destruc- 
tion of  convents,  and  the  butchery  of  their  in- 
mates, were  the  avowed*  objects  of  every  commo- 
tion. With  these  acts  of  blood  and  sacrilege 
were  mingled  shouts  for  the  constitution  of  1812. 
In  all,  the  traces  of  the  secret  societies  were 
manifest :  mobs,  indeed,  seldom  rise  of  them- 
selves ;  they  require  first  to  be  put  in  motion, 
and  rarely  want  for  instigators,  who  are  gene- 
rally not  of  the  lowest  ranks.  The  ragged  crowd 
are  not  the  people  who  profit  by  political  storms ; 
but  desperate  adventurers  and  unprincipled  in- 
triguers, who  contrive  to  appropriate  to  them- 
selves the  fruits  of  success,  and  leave  to  their 
miserable  dupes  the  penalties  of  a  failure.  This 
dangerous  and  corrupt  class  of  men  form  the  soul 
of  all  revolutions ;  but  they  have  in  none  exerted 
a  more  fatal  influence  than  in  those  of  Spain. 

In  perusing  the  account  of  these  urban  out- 
rages, the  reader  cannot  but  ha^e  been  struck 
with   the  disgraceful  supineness  of  the  govern- 
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ment  powers.  Pleased,  it  would  almost  seem, 
because  Carlists  alone  were  the  objects  of  the  po- 
pular violence,  they  allowed  the  rabble  of  the 
movement  party  to  perpetrate  the  most  fearful 
excesses,  and  forbade  the  military  to  interfere; 
thus  dissolving  the  whole  frame  of  society,  and 
promoting  the  triumph  of  a  faction  from  which 
they  had  as  much  to  apprehend  as  from  the  Car- 
lists  themselves. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

Desultory  moyements.  —  Attack  on  Ernani.  —  Affair  at  Bil- 
boa. — Freab  commakions.  —  Ministerial  changes. —  Cariist 
bands  in  other  provinces.— 'Action  near  6uevara.^^Fre8h 
plans. — British  reach  Vitoria. — Succours  sent  to  Aragon. — 
The  Author  crosses  the  mountains  to  Onate.  —  Guetaria 
taken. — A  summary  execution. — Evans  and  his  address. — 
Barcelona  butcheries. — Attack  on  the  heights  of  Arlafoan. — 
Batanero. — Carlist  successes. — The  British  go  to  St.  Sebas- 
tian.— Action  of  the  5th  May. — Sagastibelza. — Second  action 
at  Arlaban. — Gomez  and  his  expedition.— Attack  on  Fuen- 
terrabia.  —  Don  Basilic  Garcia.  —  Carlist  operations  to  the 
siege  of  Bilboa. — Doings  in  Madrid. — Riots  and  revolutions. 
— ^Isturiz  and  Mendizabal. — Quesada* — Traits  of  devotion. — 
Conclusion. 

Cordova,  after  his  boasted  victory  of  the  I6th 
July,  seemed  satisfied  with  having  relieved 
Fuente  de  la  Reyna,  and,  instead  of  pressing 
the  king's  army,  marched  direct  to  Pamplona. 
He  did  not,  however,  quit  the  scene  of  his  tri- 
umph without  leaving  memorials  behind  him 
which  will  cause  his  name  to  be  long  remem- 
bered. At  Mendigorria,  an  agricultural  town 
entitled  to  a  vote  in  the  Cortes  of  Navarre, 
fourteen  houses,  which  had  sheltered  the  king 
and  his  suite,  were  burned  to  the  ground ;  the 
place  was  given  up  to  pillage,  and  became  the 
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scene  of  a]l  those  abominable  excesses  which,  to 
the  disgrace  of  the  military  character,  are  usually 
perpetrated  in  towns  taken  by  storm.  Among 
other  outrages,  two  mothers,  who,  each  with  a 
daughter  of  remarkable  beauty,  had  taken  refuge 
in  a  church,  were  barbarously  massacred  at  the 
foot  of  an  altar,  while  vainly  endeavouring  to 
protect  their  unfortunate  children  from  the  brutaK 
vk>lence  of  the  soldiers.* 

After  making  a  demonstration  of  proceeding 
towards  Vitoria  and  meeting  the  Carlists  on  their 
own  lighting-ground,  the  queen's  commander4n« 
chief  suddenly  changed  his  mind,  and  returning 
to  the  Arga  gained  Tafalla,  whence  he  fcdlowed 
the  main  road  towards  the  Ebro.  By  this  detour 
he  avoided  the  Carlists,  and  reached  Logrono  on 
the  96th  July.  The  latter,  seeing  that  their  op- 
ponents had  taken  the  safer  «road,  after  resum- 
ing the  blockade  of  Puente  de  la  Reyna,  moved 
rapidly  down  to  Bemedo,  opposite  to  Logrono, 
and  thus  again  confronted  Cordova.  After  re^ 
maining  near  the  Ebro  for  several  days  in  the 

*  On  the  Idth  July,  two  marines  beloDging  to  the  Rejma 
Gobernadora,  or  Royal  Tar^  and  employed  in  the  defence  of 
Bilboa,  were  taken  and  shot  by  ^e  Cariists*  On  die  other 
band,  at  the  beginning  of  August,  Lopes  Baiios,  regardless  of 
the  remonfltrazices  of  some  officers  of  the  British  legion,  put 
to  death  six  Frenchmen  and  a  Pole,  who,  through  accident  or 
mistake,  had  entered  the  port  of  Santander,  with  the  intention, 
as  it  was  supposed,  of  joimng  the  Carlists,  though  tkey  had 
never  borne  arms  against  the  ^ueen. 
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hope  of  drawing  him  from  his  position,  the  king 
proceeded  to  Zuniga  for  the  purpose  of  attending 
to  the  internal  administration,  and  left  Iturndde 
in  command  of  the  Navarrese  division.  Ashamed 
of  his  isolated  position,  Cordova  marched  up  the 
Soria  side  of  the  river,  and  on  the  29th  reached 
Miranda  de  Ebro,  whence  he  took  the  road  to- 
wards Navarre,  halted  at  Puente  de  la  Reyna, 
now  no  longer  besieged,  and  then  made  a  hasty 
march  to  Pamplona. 

On  the  8th  of  August,  the  king  compelled  the 
Cristinos  to  evacuate  the  works  of  the  fortified 
bridge  of  Puentelarra  on  the  Ebro,  and  afterwards 
pursued  his  march  to  Espejo.  The  Carlists  had 
now  become  so  strong  that  they  were  able  to  de- 
tach General  Guergue  with  seven  battalions  and 
a  supply  of  muskets  on  an  expedition  into  Cata- 
lonia. That  commander  reached  his  destination 
unmolested;  while  Cordova  was  moving  in  the 
radius  from  Lerin  to  Larraga,  and  thence  to  Ar- 
tajona.  On  the  SOth  August,  part  of  the  British 
legion,  and  a  body  of  Spaniards,  amounting  to- 
gether to  four  thousand  five  hundred  men,  under 
Evans,  Jauregui,  and  Alava,  sallied  forth  from  St. 
Sebastian's,  and  threatened  Ernani,  but  were  im- 
mediately compelled  by  General  Gomez  to  m^ke 
a  hasty  retreat.  The  king  having  rejoined  the 
army,  Cordova  was  attacked  on  the  2nd  of  .Sep- 
tember, and  driven  into  Los  Aroos,  where  he  was 
obliged  to  await  reinforcements  from  Viana. 
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In  the  interval,  the  blockade  of  Bilboa  was 
maintained,  and  gave  rise  to  several  desultory 
actions.  It  was  relieved  by  Espartero  and  Espe- 
leta,  who  entered  on  the  land  side  with  nine 
thousand  jnen,  about  the  same  time  that  Evans 
and  Alava  arrived  by  sea  from  St.  Sebastian's  with 
three  thousand  five  hundred  more.  It  being  evi- 
dent that  so  large  a  force  could  not  long  remain  in 
a  town  which  was  already  straitened  for  provi- 
sions, Espeleta,  on  the  11th,  marched  out  with  the 
Spanish  divisions,  and  took  the  road  to  Orduna, 
After  some  skirmishing,  he  reached  Arrigoriaga, 
where  he  found  the  Carlists  in  much  greater 
force  than  he  had  anticipated.  The  king  had,  in 
fact,  after  his  success  at  Los  Arcos,  brought  up 
numerous  reinforcements  to  the  vicinity  of  Bil- 
boa ;  and  the  Carlists,  animated  by  his  presence, 
and  strengthened  by  his  battalions,  fell  so  vigo- 
rously on  Eapeleta^  that  the  latter  sent  for  imme- 
diate support  to  Bilboa.  The  Spanish  garrison 
marched  out  to  his  relief,  and  the  British  legion 
was  also  put  in  motion ;  but  their  united  efforts 
were  unavailing.  Resolutely  attacked  on  both 
flanks  by  the  Carlists,  they  determined  to  re- 
treat ;  and,  being  hotly  pursued,  regained  Bilboa 
in  confusion  after  sustaining  a  considerable  loss. 
On  this  occasion,  Moreno,  Castor,  and  Maroto 
commanded  the  Carlists  under  the  king. 

The  French  legion,  under  Baron  Swarce,  now 
crossed  the  frontiers ;  and,  on  the  17th,  the  Span- 
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ish  division,  which  had  been  driven  back  on  the 
llth»  quitted  Bilboa,  but,  instead  of  taking  th^ 
same  road,  passed  through  the  Encartaciones. 
While  these  operations  were  going  on  in  the 
north,  the  queen's  authority  was  threateDed  from 
a  very  different  quarter.  Aragon,  Catalonia,  and 
Valencia  declared  themselves  independent,  orga- 
nised each  a  separate  junta,  and  entered  into 
agreements  for  mutual  support.  Las  Navas 
marched  against  the  capital  at  the  head  of  three 
thoussund  five  hundred  Andalusian  revolutionists, 
to  proclaim  the  constitution  of  1812,  and  was 
joined  by  the  principal  part  of  the  force  sent 
against  him.  With  similar  views,  another  corps 
was  proceeding  from  Estremadura,  when  their 
further  advance  was  stopped  by  concessions. 
Toreno  was  replaced  by  Mendizabal  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  finances,  and  a  promise  given 
that  the  Cortes  should  be  immediately  convened. 
Owing  to  various  difficulties,  the  Carlists, 
though  assisted  by  a  co-operating  force  from 
Navarre,  did  not  gain  strength  in  Catalonia. 
Sheltered  by  their  fortresses,  the  Cristinos  were 
enabled  to  suppress  the  desultory  efforts  of  the 
independent  chiefs ;  and,  to  add  to  the  disappoint* 
ments  of  the  latter.  Count  de  Espana,  as  he  was 
proceeding  to  assume  the  supreme  command,  was 
seized  on  the  frontiers  and  sent  into  France.  In 
Aragon,  however,  Cabrera's  band   maintained  a 
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formidable  attitude  ;•  and,  early  in  October,  de- 
feated a  Cristino  force  sent  against  them  from 
Zaragoza,  under  the  command  of  Nogueras.  This 
unexpected  check  led  to  a  tumult  in  that  city, 
where  the  populace  rose  and  murdered  twelve 
Carlists.  The  authorities,  either  intimidated  by 
the  rabble,  or  actuated  by  the  same  barbarous 
passions,  ordered  the  execution  of  several  other 
Carlists,  and  thus  quieted  the  rioters  by  the 
abominable  expedient  of  satiating  their  thirst 
for  blood.     Quiles  f  also  marched  to  Calatayud, 

*  D.  Ramon  Cabrera  was  born  at  Tortosa,  and  is  now  little 
more  than  thirty  years  of  age.     He  studied  for  the  church,  and 
his  fond  mother  was  desirous  that  he  should  be  ordained;  but 
be  never  passed  beyond  deacon's  orders.    His  ideas  were 
always  military,  and  his  principles  uniformly  royalist.    He  was 
a  lieutenant  and  adjutant  of  royalist  volunteers  when  that  corps 
was  disarmed.     Indignant  at  this  proceeding  of  the  govern- 
ment, he  resolved  to  form  a  party  to  support  the  dau^e  of 
Charles  V ;  and,  at  the  beginning  of  1835,  sallied  forth  with 
only  half  a  dozen  followers.     In  a  few  months  he  was  at  the 
head  of  a  formidable  force,  and  traversed  Lower  Aragon  and 
part  of  Valencia  in  defiance  of  the  queen's  authorities.     The 
murder  of  his  mother,  at  the  age  of  seventy,  inspired  him  with 
fresh  ardour ;  and,  having  been  joined  by  the  greater  part  of 
Camicer's  band,  he  had  by  last  July  raised  his  forces  16  the 
number  of  five  thousand  foot  and  five  hundred  horse,  dnd  held 
the  rank  of  brigadier.     Notwithstanding  numerous  efforts'  to 
put  him  down,  he  has  roved  about  the  country  ever  since; 
sometimes  near  the  capital.      His  dep6t  at  Cantavieja  was, 
however,  lately  taken. 

t  Quiles  was  formerly  a  lieutenant-colonel  of  regulars^  and 
took  the  field  with  Cabrera^  when  between  them  they  could  not 
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with  two  thousand  men ;  and  Seirador*  scoured 
various  districts  of  Lower  Aragon,  and  entered 
Muel,  a  town  of  fifteen  hundred  inhabitants,  only 
five  leagues  from  Zaragoza.  In  Galicia,  Lopez  t 
kept  his  ground ;  and,  to  the  astonishment  of  every 
one,  Orejita,  with  only  a  band  of  seventy-eight 
well-mounted    horsemen,    scoured  *La  Mancha, 

muster  twenty  men.  At  first  they  acted  together ;  but  sepa- 
rated as  their  bands  increased,  ani  the  difficulties  of  subsist- 
ing them  were  experienced. 

*  Serrador  commanded  a  brigade  of  royalist  volunteers  in 
Valencia  till  the  death  of  Ferdinand  VII,  and  he  is  extremely 
popular  in  that  province.     He  is  now  a  brigadier. 

t  D.  Antonio  Lopez  was  a  native  of  Mellidy  near  Santiago, 
and  at  the  death  of  Ferdinand  VII.  served  as  a  sub-lieutenant 
in  the  fifteenth  regiment  of  the  line,  when  he  was  dismissed. 
Having  served  with  Zumalacarregui,  and  sharing  his  sentiments, 
the  young  sub-lieutenant  accompanied  D.  Juan  Balmaceda  to 
Portugal,  where  he  was  made  a  lieutenant  of  the  guards ;  but, 
desirous  of  distinguishing  himself,  he  started  for  Galicia,  and 
there  raised  a  band  with  which  he  acted  principally  between 
Santiago  and  Corunna;  frequently  cutting  off  the  communi- 
cations with  Madrid.  He  long  defied  the  power  of  Morillo, 
and  scoured  the  province ;  but  was,  in  last  July,  surprised  and 
taken,  together  with  one  of  his  officers  named  Mana,  and 
seventeen  men.  The  two  officers  were  condemned  to  be  shot, 
quartered,  and  their  limbs  to  be  stuck  up  at  Leiro,  Segueiro, 
Caetano,  and  Mellid.  While  Gomez  was  at  Santiago,  the  re- 
mains of  Brigadier  Lopez  and  his  companions  were  collected 
and  buried  with  due  solemnity.  Balmaceda,  above  mentioned, 
was  a  lieutenant  of  light  cavalry,  and  dismissed  on  account  of 
his  royalist  principles  by  General  Freire.  He  went  to  Portugal, 
and  was  made  commander  of  a  squadron.  Out  of  vengeance, 
the  Cristinos  killed  his  father  at  Fuentecen,  in  the  province  of 
Burgos.  The  son  vowed  to  avenge  this  atrocity,  and  with  the 
rank  of  colonel  accompanies  D.  Basilio  G«rcia. 
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frequently  intercepting  the  Madrid  road,  and  set- 
ting pursuit  at  defiance.*  At  the  end  of  October 
the  Carlist  army  underwent  a  fresh  organisation. 
Count  de  Casa  Eguiaf  was  appointed  commander- 
in-chief,  and  separate  divisions  placed  under  the 
orders  of  Iturralde,  Villareal,  and  Gomez.  Sagas- 
tibelza  was  also  appointed  to  the  command  of 
Guipuscoa. 

*  Orejita^  or  Little  Ear,  so  called  from  having  lost  part  of 
an  ear  by  a  sabre-cut,  was,  in  the  time  of  the  constitution,  em- 
ployed as  a  private  under  General  Locho,  who,  for  his  gallantry, 
made  him  a  lieutenant  of  cavalry.  When  the  classifications 
took  place  in  1824,  he  retired  on  a  pension  of  two  rials.  Find- 
ing this  insufficient  for  a  decent  livelihood,  he  opened  a  school 
at  Rubio  de  los  Ojos  in  La  Mancha ;  but,  on  Ferdinand  Vlltli's 
death,  raised  a  band  in  favour  of  Charles  V,  and  has  ever  since 
been  in  the  field.  He  would  never  exceed  seventy-eight  fol- 
lower^, from  the  difficulty  of  subsisting  more.  He  is  an  honour- 
able man,  and  beloved  by  the  peasants  who  protect  him.  Pa- 
larea  repeatedly  boasted  that  he  was  taken,  and  yet  he  still 
roves  about  without  injuring  any  one  except  the  king's  enemies, 
whom  he  disarms.  He  once  entered  Andujar  with  forty  men, 
while  the  national  guards  were  feasting.  He  has  eleven  chil- 
dren,  and  holds  the  rank  of  colonel. 

t  D.  Nazario  Eguia,  Count  de  Casa  Eguia,  was  captain- 
general  of  Galicia  from  1824  to  1827,  and  always  bore  the 
character  of  a  staunch  royalist  and  a  skilful  officer.  Being  ob- 
noxious to  the  liberals,  he  was  singled  out  as  one  of  their  vic- 
tims. A  novel  and  atrocious  mode  of  getting  rid  of  a  political 
enemy  was  invented  in  Spain,  similar  to  that  which  in  last 
September  caused  an  explosion  at  the  Liverpool  post-office» 
and  nearly  killed  the  stamping-clerk.  Letters  primed  with 
detonating  powder,  and  mixed  with  the  sharp  ends  of  brass  nails, 
(as  has  already  been  mentioned,)  were  sent  to  various  indivi- 
duals, and  among  others  to  General  Eguia.  He  was  seated  at 
a  large  table,  round  which  were  several  clerks  writing ;  and,  ob- 
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After  destroying  the  bridges  on  the  Arga,  and 
fortifying  that  of  Lodoza,  on  the  Ebro,  Ck)rdova 
and  Oraa  determined  to  march  to  Vitoria  with  a 
convoy,  and  at  the  same  time  to  manoeuvre  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  facilitate  the  junction  of  the 
troops  coming  from  Bilboa.  On  the  27th  they 
quitted  Salvatierra  with  twelve  thousand  men, 
and  reached  the.  advanced  positions  of  the  Carlists 
at  Guevara.  Their  progress  was  stopped  for  the 
night ;  and  the  Carlists  having  received  reinforce- 
ments, they  became  the  assailants  next  day.  The 
Cristinos  were  resolutely  attacked  and  driven  to 
the  lower  road,  upon  which  the  convoy  was  pro- 
ceeding. Cordova  represented  this  as  the  most  dif- 
ficult operation  in  which  he  had  been  engaged. 
He  saved  his  convoy,  but  his  loss  was  serious; 
and  he  retreated  before  the  Carlists,  notwithstand- 
ing his  earnest  desire  to  avenge  the  defeats  of 

serving  an  extraordinary-looking  package  before  him,  marked 
^*  Most  confidential,"  he  opened  it  under  the  flap  of  the  table, 
not  to  attract  the  notice  o£  the  persons  near.  This  saved  his 
life,  as  the  under  part  of  the  table  received  the  murderous  con- 
tents ;  but  nearly  all  the  fingers  of  both  hands  were  shattered, 
or  blown  off.  The  manner  in  which  this  accident  happened, 
the  author  had  from  the  countess.  During  the  king's  illness 
he  was  deprived  of  his  command,  sent  under  surveillance  to 
Vitoria,  and  prevented  from  joining  the  king's  cause  earlier 
than  he  did  by  General  Lorenzo.  The  disabled  state  of  his 
hands,  and  ill  health,  render  him  unsuitable  for  mountain  war- 
£axe  ;  but  in  the  siege  of  Bilboa  he  has  proved  both  his  talents 
and  his  humanity.  He  is  a  tall  fine-looking  old  man,  agreeable 
in  his  manners,  and  enthusiastically  attached  to  his  profession. 
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O'Doyle  and  Osma,  which  happened  on  the  same 
days  and  nearly  on  the  same  spot.  The  Carlists 
had  thus  an  opportunity  of  celebrating  by  a  fresh 
advantage  the  anniversaries  of  two  of  Zumala- 
carregui's  achievements.  They  were  commanded 
by  Eguia,  Iturralde,  and  Villareal.  The  king  was 
also  on  the  field,  and,  after  witnessing  this  inter- 
esting proof  of  the  gallantry  and  devotion  of  his 
troops^  he  commenced  a  tour  through  the  Basque 
provinces,  and  on  the  6th  of  November  reached 
Tolosa,  where  he  was  joined  by  the  Infante  Don 
Sebastian. 

Early  in  this  month  the  Portuguese  division 
entered  Spain,  and  the  Algerine  legion  landed 
in  Catalonia.  The  winter  having  set  in  with  un- 
usual severity,  the  king  retired  to  Oiiate.*  The 
Anglo-Cristino  force  being  now  all  arrived,  and 
amounting  to  upwards  of  ten  thousand  men,  was 
anxiously  expected  at  Vitoria,  the  war*minister 
and  Cordova  being  actively  engaged  in  concert- 
ing decisive  operations.      Their  design  was  to 

*  On  the  27th  of  October  the  first  number  of  the  Onate  Ga- 
zette, conducted  by  D.  Nicolas  Sanz,  rector  of  the  University, 
made  its  appearance.  Till  this  period  the  Carlists  had  no  pub- 
lic means  of  communicating  with  each  other,  excepting  by  oc- 
casional bulletins.  Those  who  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
noticing  the  progress  of  the  war  traced  in  the  Carlist  gazette, 
will  not  only  have  admired  the  moderation  with  which  it  is 
written,  but  will  also  have  felt  astonished  that  so  many  speci- 
mens of  lively  and  good  composition  should  have  issued  from 
the  secluded  mountains  of  Guipuscoa. 
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carry  the  army  of  operations  to  twenty-five  ^thou- 
sand  men,  and  with  this  overwhelming  force  to 
march  to  El  Real  de  Onate,  to  penetrate  to  the 
very  centre  of  the  insurrection,  seize  on  the  Car- 
list  depots, — thus  inflicting  a  mortal  blow  upon 
the  queen's  opponents.  Accordingly  Evans  left 
Bilboa  for  Vitoria,  not  by  the  Durango  road^ 
but  by  Valmaseda,  Villacayo,  and  Miranda;  order- 
ing his  artillery  to  go  to  Santander,  and  thence 
join  him  through  Burgos.  The  disasters  which 
befel  his  men  on  this  circuitous  route  without 
meeting  an  enemy,  have  been  fuUy  recorded  by 
his  own  ofiicers. 

The  arrival  of  these  powerful  reinforcements, 
to  which  was  added  a  Spanish  corps  under  £1 
Pastor,  calmed  Cordova's  anxiety ;  but,  at  the 
moment  when  he  was  preparing  a  splendid  series 
of  fetes  for  his  foreign  guests,  his  attention  was 
called  towards  Pamplona,  by  the  intelligence  that 
the  Carlists  under  Goni  were  about  to  enter  Upper 
Aragon,  and  that  General  Iturralde  had  crossed 
the  Arga  to  protect  the  march  of  this  column. 
In  the  night  of  the  9th,  Cordova  reached  Lo- 
groiio,  and  detached  Gurrea  in  pursuit  of  the 
expedition,  remaining  himself  to  observe  Eguia. 
The  Carlists,  however,  effected  their  movement 
into  Aragon,  and  distributed  four  thousand 
muskets  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  Cinoo 
Villas,  after  driving  the  Swarce  legion  into  Ver- 
dun.    An  error  committed  by  Colonel  Garcia 
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enabled  Cordova  and  Oraa  to  enter  Estella  on 
the  15th ;  but  next  day  they  were  driven  back 
with  considerable  loss,  and  felt  the  necessity  of 
strengthening  their  line  of  communications  from 
the  Ebro  to  Pamplona* 

Notwithstanding  the  defeats  experienced  by 
the  Carlists  in  Catalonia,  the  insurrection  assumed 
so  serious  a  character  after  the  advantages  gained 
by  Guergue  over  the  Algerine  legion  while  re- 
turning to  Navarre,  that  Mina  issued  a  proclama- 
tion, dated  November  29,  in  which  he  declared 
the  principality  in  a  state  of  siege,  established 
military  law,  and  announced  that  every  rebel 
taken  in  arms  should  suffer  the  penalty  of  death. 
This  threat,  a  few  days  afterwards,  was  carried 
into  effect  by  the  execution  of  two  Carlist 
chiefs.  In  the  course  of  the  winter,  clothing 
was  for  the  first  time  distributed  to  the  Carlist 
battalions  in  the  north ;  and  the  grey  surtouts, 
similar  to  those  worn  by  the  French  infantry, 
were  found  extremely  serviceable.  This  contri- 
buted to  give  them  more  of  a  military  appear- 
ance, and  rendered  them  more  uniform  in  their 
dress;  but  many  of  the  men,  particularly  the 
Guipuscoans,  dispensed  with  the  great-coat  when 
they  could,  finding  that  it  encumbered  their 
movraients. 

In  going  to  Onate,  about  this  time,  I  fell  in 
with  the  curate  of  Guetaria  and  Commissary  Lo* 
pez,  brother  of  the  Galician  chieftain:  we  tra- 
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veiled  together,  and  I  found  both  extremely  in- 
iigent.      Some    remarkable    incidents    happened 
during  my  excursion  which  I  regret  the  limits  of 
this  work  do  not  allow  me  to  record*    Leaving 
the  high-road  at  Villafranca,  I  traversed  the  moun-. 
tains  to  enjoy  some  of  those  splendid  scenes  only 
to  be  met  with  in  the  Pyrenees,  occasionally  at 
the  risk  of  the  traveller's  neck.     The  lower  regions 
are  clothed  with  forests  of  dwarf  trees,  except  where 
precipices  burst  forth,  as  it  were  in  defiance  of  the 
labours  of  man.     The  valleys  are  rich  in  cultiva* 
tion,  and  studded  with  farm-houses,  mills,  and 
forges.      Nothing  can  exceed    the    picturesque 
beauty  of  the  passes.     The  mountains  rise  on 
either  hand  in  savage  sublimity,  and  the  traveUa* 
feels  a  sensation  of  awe  when  his  guide  pcants  out 
the  little  shelving  path  on  their  sides  which  his 
mule  is  about  to  take.     Sometimes  I  stopped,  as 
if  hesitating,  when  my  watchful  guide  would  in- 
variably cry  out,  **  These  are  the  royal  roads  of 
Carlos  Quinto !''    On  coming  down  the  hill  that 
overlooks  the  eastern  suburb  of  Onate,  with  a 
grave  face  and  a  significant  shrug  of  his  shoulders^ 
as  if  hoping  for  better  times,  he  pointed  to  the 
mansion  occupied  by  the  monks  of  Aranzazu,— a 
low,  flat  building,  seemingly  an  out-house,  scarce* 
ly  adapted  for  the  reception  of  cattle.     On  the 
road,  among  other  interesting  topics,  I  had  been 
favoured  with  his  account  of  the  burning  of  the 
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convent,  the  foremost    topic  with    every  Gui- 
puscoan. 

The  curate  of  Guetaria  was  going  to  head- 
quarters to  give  his  opinion  upon  the  readiest 
means  of  taking  that  place  ;  and,  from  the  conver- 
sation I  had  with  him,  I  am  well  convinced  that 
he  must  have  been  of  no  small  service  to  the 
king's  commander.  The  fire  upon  it  commenced 
on  the  29th  December;  and,  at  the  end  of  two  days, 
a  breach  having  beeii  opened,  the  Guipuscoans 
claimed  the  honour  of  being  employed  alone  in 
the  assault,  alleging  that  the  place  was  within 
their  province  and  it  was  for  none  but  them  to 
recover  it.  They  rushed  on  with  inexpressible 
ardour,  crying  out,  *'  Our  king,  our  religion,  and 
our  laws !"  The  enemy's  positions  in  the  town 
were  carried  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and  the 
garrison  retired  to  the  castle. 
.  The  winter  passed  over  without  anything  of 
material  importance ;  but,  in  anticipation  of  the 
spring  campaign,  the  war-minister,  Almodovar,  left 
Madrid  for  Burgos,  where  he  was  joined  by  Cor- 
dova, Alava,  Evans,  and  other  chiefs,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  the  necessary  arrangements.  It  was 
agreed  that  the  supreme  command  of  the  north- 
em  army  should  be  held  by  Cordova, — tbat  the 
corps  d^arnUe  of  twenty-four  thousand  men  should 
act  under  his  orders,  and,  by  attacking  the  enemy 
in  front  and  on  their  left  flank,  drive  them  out  of 
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the  mountains,  while  the  British  and  Portuguese 
auxiliaries,  supported  by  the  divisions  of  Espar- 
tero,  Jauregui,  and  Gurrea,  kept  open  the  com- 
munications with  the  coast.  For  the  execution 
of  these  plans  the  Cristinos  calculated  upon  a  dis^ 
posable  force  of  fifty  thousand  men,  besides  ten 
thousand  in  different  garrisons ;  while,  according 
to  the  returns  obtained  by  the  author  from  the  in- 
tendant-general's  books,  the  Carlists  mustered  at 
the  end  of  December,  11,300  infantry  in  Navarre, 
5500  in  Alava,  5050  in  Guipusooa,  6750  in  Bis- 
cay, and  5850  in  Castile,  besides  1300  cavalry  and 
850  artillerymen,  making  in  all  85,200  men,  one- 
fourth  of  whom  had  been  prisoners  or  deserters 
from  the  enemy. 

Among  the  queen*s  troops  the  chapelgorris  bad 
rendered  themselves  conspicuous  by  committing 
various  outrages  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Vitoria, 
particularly  by  the  murder  of  a  priest,  and  by 
robberies  and  violences  of  every  description.  Es^ 
partero  assembled  in  a  neighbouring  plain  the 
Spanish  division  of  which  the  chapelgorris  formed 
part;  the  latter  were  then  ordered  to  pile  their 
arms,  when  ten  of  their  number  were  taken  out 
of  the  ranks  and  immediately  shot.  The  British 
auxiliaries  were  present  at  this  execution,  and 
were  much  astonished  at  the  summary  justice 
administered  by  their  allies. 

The  contingents  of  the  levy  of  one  hundred 
thousand  men,  ordered  by  the  queen's  decree  of 
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October  24»  by  this  time  were  in  motion,  and 
every  thing  announced  the  war  was  to  be  pro- 
secuted with  redoubled  vigour.  While  the  pre- 
parations for  that  purpose  were  in  progress,  the 
liberals  of  Barcelona  outdid  even  their  former 
crimes  by  the  perpetration  of  still  more  revolt- 
ing horrors.  The  details  of  this  insurrection 
show  that  it  was  not  a  sudden  ebullition  of  po- 
pular irenzy,  but  the 'work  of  forethought  and 
previous  arrangement. 

On  the  4th  of  January  1886,  a  crowd  assem- 
bled in  the  main  square,  and,  with  loud  impre- 
cations and  yells  of  revenge,  demanded  the  lives 
of  the  Carlist  prisoners  confined  in  the  cita- 
del. Thither  they  immediately  repaired,  and,  not 
meeting  with  the  slightest  resistance  from  the 
garrison,  scaled  the  walls,  lowered  the  draw- 
bridge, and  entered  the  fortress;  their  leaders 
holding  in  their  hands  lists  of  those  whom  they 
had  predetermined  to  massacre.  When  the  place 
was  completely  in  their  possession,  the  leaders  of 
the  mob  began  to  read  over  their  lists  of  pro-  ' 
scription,  and,  with  as  much  deliberation  as  if 
they  bad  been  butchers  selecting  sheep  for  the 
knife,  had  their  miserable  victims  dragged  for- 
ward, and  shot  one  after  another,  in  the  order 
of  their  names.  The  brave  Colonel  0*Donnel 
was  the  first  that  perished.  His  body,  and  that 
of  another  prisoner,  were  dragged  through  the 
streets,,  with  shouts  of  "  Liberty !''    The  heads 
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and  hands  were  cut  off,  and  the  mutilated  trunks, 
after  having  been  exposed  to  every  indignity, 
were  cast  upon  a  burning  pile.  The  head  of 
O'Donnel,  after  having  been  kicked  about  the 
streets  as  a  foot-ball  by  wretches  who  mingled 
mirth  with  murder,  was  at  last  stuck  up  in  front 
of  a  fountain ;  and  pieces  of  flesh  were  cut  from 
his  mangled  and  palpitating  body,  and  eagetly 
devoured  by  the  vilest  and  most  depraved  of 
women.  From  the  citadel  the  mob  proceeded 
to  the  hospital,  where  three  of  the  inmates 
were  butchered ;  and  from  the  hospital  to  the 
fort  of  Atanzares,  where  fifteen  Carlist  peasants 
shared  the  same  fate.  In  all,  eighty-eight  per- 
sons perished. 

This  deliberate  massacre  of  defenceless  prison- 
ers, and  the  worse  than  fiendish  excesses  com- 
mitted on  their  remains,  satisfied  the  rioters  for 
the  first  day ;  but,  on  the  next,  they  presumed 
to  proclaim  that  fruitful  parent  of  innumemUe 
murders — the  constitution  of  1812.  This  was 
too  much  to  be  borne.  Even  then,  howev»,  two 
hours  elapsed  before  a  dissenting  voice  was  heard ; 
when  a  note  arrived  from  Captain  Hyde  Parker, 
of  the  Rodney,  who  not  long  before,  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  orders  of  a  peaceful  administrati<»i, 
had  landed  fifteen  thousand  muskets  in  the  city. 
His  offer  to  support  the  authorities  against  the 
friends  of  the  obnoxious  constitution  was  not 
without    effect.    •  The  leaders  of   the    political 
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movement  were  allowed  to  embark,  on  board 
the  Rodney,  and  the  tumult  subsided,  rather 
from  being  lulled  than  suppressed.  No  punish- 
ment whatever  was  inflicted  on  the  murderers 
and  cannibals  of  the  first  day. ;  their  conduct,  per- 
haps, was  not  considered  to  deserve  any. 

It  was  expected  that  when  the  riots  of  Bar- 
celona were  known  at  Zaragoza,  the  rabble  of 
the  latter  city  would  have  broken  out  into  simi- 
lar excesses ;  but  the  authorities  had  recourse  to 
the.  same  disgraceful  expedient  to  appease  them 
which  had  proved  successful  before.  They  order- 
ed four  officers^  a  priest,  and  two  peasants,  re- 
puted Carlists,  to  be  strangled,  and  thus  pre- 
vented the  populace  from  becoming  murderers, 
by  assuming  that  character  themselves. 

Little  beyond  desultory  movements  took  place 
in  the  northern  provinces  till  the  I6th  and  17th, 
when  the  Cristinos  at  last  attempted  to  execute 
their  long  threatened  attack.  Cordova,  who,  be- 
tween Spaniards  and  foreigners,  had  assembled 
twenty  thousand  men  at  Vitoria,  being  unable 
any  longer  to  resist  the  pressing  instances  of  his 
own  government,  and  the  reproaches  of  his  eager 
auxiliaries,  resolved  by  a  single  effort  to  penetrate 
to  the  winter  residence  of  Charles  V,  at  once 
IjKsk  up  hia  establishment,  and  again  drive  him 
forth  as  a  wanderer  into  the  mountains.  The 
combined  forces  accordingly  crossed  the  plains, 
the  centre  commanded  by  Cordova  himself,  the 
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right  by  Evans^  and  the  left  by  Espartero.  Be- 
fore be  commenced  his  march,  the  commander-in- 
chief  assured  his  troops,  in  an  order  of  the  day, 
that  he  was  about  to  lead  them  '*  to  battle,  or, 
in  other  words,  to  victory  !"  and  Evans  commu- 
nicated the  document  to  the  British  l^on,  by 
a  bombastic  postscript  of  his  own,  in  which  he 
reminded  them  of  the  imperishable  glory  which 
their  countrymen  had  acquired  on  the  same 
spot.* 

On  leaving  Vitoria,  the  three  divisions  took 
different  roads,  with  the  intention  of  afterwards 
uniting  on  the  centre.  Evans  with  the  right 
wing  moved  towards  Guevara,  and  met  the  ene- 
my at  the  village  of  Mendijur,  which  was  ob- 
stinately disputed;  but  eventually  the  Carlists 
drew  back  to  the  heights  of  Maturana,  to  the 
east  of  Guevara,  and  on  the  left  of  the  Zodorra, 

*  The  following  was  Evans's  subsidiary  address : 
*^  Soldiers  of  the  British  legion, — the  above  is  the  address 
of  the  general-in-chief  to  his  army,  every  word  of  which  will, 
I  know,  find  an  echo  in  your  own  generous  and  enthusiastic 
spirit  The  moment,  then,  which  you  have  so  long  desired,  to 
engage  in  a  general  action  with  the  enemy,  is  arrived.  You 
will  rejoice  at  this  intelligence*  In  Britain  and  in  Europe  your 
conduct  excites  the  deepest  interest.  The  sacred  cause  you 
have  come  to  support  is  at  stake.  You  will,  therefore,  feel 
imperatively  called  on  to  display  the  most  noble  and  energetic 
efforts.  I  will  only  add  one  more  word,  and  that  is,  to  invite 
you,  on  approaching  the  enemy,  to  call  to  mind  that  every  step 
you  take  will  be  on  a  sod  already  moistened  with  the  blood, 
and  illustrated  by  the  imperishable  glory,  of  our  countrymen. 

(Signed)  *«De  Lacy  Evans.** 
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while  Evans  for  the  night  occupied  Mendijur^ 
Arbulo,  and  Lubiano^  about  two  leagues  from 
Vitoria.  Next  morning  he  advanced  on  the  left 
of  Maturana,  and^  proceeding  by  Azua,  passed 
the  bridges  over  the  Zodorra,  and  moved  up 
the  heights  to  Murieta ;  thus  leaving  the  Carlist 
positions  in  his  rear,  but  holding  Nanclares  de 
Gamboa,  a  little  above  Azua.  Through  the 
metallic  attraction  of  the  mountains,  thick  va^ 
pours  hung  over  the  high  ground,  and  the  fog 
became  so  dense  that  Evans  passed  on  to  Zuazo, 
which  he  thought  a  safer  position. 

While  these  movements  were  effected  on  the 
right,  Cordova  and  Espartero,  having  with  them 
the  Algerine  legion  in  addition  to  their  nume- 
rous Spanish  divisions,  led  on  the  centre  and  left 
to  attack  the  defile  of  Arlaban,  which  Goni  de- 
fended with  two  Navarrese  battalions.  After  a 
stout  resistance  the  Carlists  abandoned  the  heights, 
in  the  hope  of  drawing  on  their  adversaries  to- 
wards Salinas,  where  the  main  body  under  Eguia 
was  stationed ;  but  Cordova  halted  for  the  night 
at  Arlaban.  Eguia,  in  the  mean  while,  having  call- 
ed in  Villareal  from  the  side  of  Guevara,  had  by 
the  next  morning  assembled  eleven  battalions  to 
stop  the  further  progress  of  Cordova;  and,  as  the 
latter  general  evinced  no  disposition  to  attack  him, 
he  resolved  to  assume  the  offensive  himself.  Vil- 
lareal commenced  operations  on  the  left  by  driv- 
ing back  the  Algerine  legion :   his  example  was 

VOL.  IT.  2  I 
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followed  by  Goni  on  the  right,  and  Las  Vacas 
in  the  centre,  who  both  fell  furiously  on  the 
troops  opposed  to  them ;  and,  after  a  series  of  in- 
trepid charges,  the  Cristinos  were  dislodged  from 
the  Venta  de  Arlaban,  the  chain-house,*  and  all 
the  positions  which  they  had  occupied  the  pre^ 
vious  evening. 

This  repulse  completely  deranged  the  schemes 
of  Cordova,  Without  tidings  of  the  British  aux- 
iliaries, he  thought  it  impossible  to  attempt  to 
execute  a  plan  that  required  their  co-operation ; 
and,  having  removed  his  artillery  from  Villareal, 
proceeded  to  retrace  his  steps  towards  Vitoria, 
while  the  Algerine  legion  covered  his  rear*  This 
corps  fought  gallantly,  and,  had  it  not  been  for 
its  efforts,  half  of  Cordova's  force  would  have 
been  cut  off.  The  Carlists  did  not  venture  to 
pursue  their  opponents  into  the  plains,  as  the 
latter  had  fifteen  hundred  cavalry,  and  twenty 
pieces  of  cannon,  whereas  they  were  themselves 
nearly  destitute  of  both.  While  Cordova  and 
Espartero  were  sustaining  this  check,  Evans  re- 
mained stationary  in  the  mountains,  involved  in 
fog,  and  suffering  cruelly  from  the  cold.  After 
waiting  for  three  days,  neither  seeing  an  enemy, 
nor  receiving  orders  from  Cordova,  he  thought 
it  useless  to  stay  Jongftr  in  so  forlorn  and  danger- 

*  Instead  of  a  turnpike-gate,  a  large  iron  chain  is  laid  over 
the  road,  fastened  at  each  end  with  ring-bolts ;  and  near  is  a 
small  house  in  which  the  toll-keeper  resides. 
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ous  a  s^ituation,  and  in  consequence  recrossed  the 
Zodorra,  and  led  back  his  shivering  troops  to 
Vitoria,  His  retreat  was  unmolested  by  the  Car- 
lists,  and  he  lost  nothing  except  a  portion  of  his 
baggage ;  but  the  fatigues  and  privations  of  this 
short  winter  campaign,  acting  on  the  bodies  of  un- 
seasoned recruits,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  fatal 
disorder  which  soon  after  thinned  the  ranks  of  the 
legion.  Such  was  the  result  of  a  plan  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  those  who  arranged  it,  was  so  sure 
to  succeed,  that,  on  the  morning  of  the  l6th,  the 
war-minister  Almodovar  had  posted  back  to  Ma- 
drid to  announce  to  the  queen  and  the  proceres 
the  victories  that  were  never  to  be  won.  The 
three  defeated  generals  met  again  at  Vitoria, 
full  of  mutual  exasperation,  and  each  one  im- 
puting to  the  others  the  sh^ame  of  their  common 
discomfiture. 

On  the  29th,  Canon  Batanero  crossed  the  Ebro 
with  two  hundred  infantry  and  fifty  horse,  after 
defeating  a  Cristino  detachment.  Disarming  the 
urbanos  on  his  road,  he  marched  hastily  through 
Castile,  and  successively  reached  the  vicinity  of 
Siguenza,  Guadalajara,  and  Jadraque,  often  pur^ 
sued  by  the  Cristinos,  and  forced  to  stand  on  his 
defence,  but  never  sustaining  any  serious  loss. 
Learning  that  Quesada  was  coming  in  pursuit 
of  him,  he  made  for  Segovia,  and  thence  for  Valla- 
dolid;  but  snow  having  fallen  to  the  depth  of 
two  feet,  and  his  followers  being  crippled  with 
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chilblains  from  the  severity  of  the  frost,  his  troop 
dispersed,  and  the  individuals  composing  it  se- 
creted themselves  in  different  towns,  there  to 
await  a  favourable  opportunity  of  returning  home. 
At  one  time  the  canon  was  left  alone ;  but  such 
was  the  affection  and  fidelity  of  the  population, 
that  though  he  was  surrounded  by  enemies,  with 
a  price  set  upon  his  head,  not  a  peasant  betrayed 
him.  He  and  his  men  eventually  regained  the 
northern  provinces  with  trifling  loss,  after  secret- 
ing the  arms  which  they  had  captured.* 

*  In  his  expedition  he  captured  Deputy  Carrillo,  proceeding 
to  the  Cortes.  D.  Jeronimo  Batanero,  canon  of  Cuenca»  was 
an  enterprising  guerrilla  commander  under  Merino  in  1822-3. 
He  joined  the  king  in  Portugal^  came  to  England,  and  resided 
for  several  months  in  London.  The  author  has  his  own  MS. 
report  before  him,  many  interesting  particulars  of  which  are 
suppressed  for  the  want  of  space. 

As  a  further  illustration  of  the  fidelity  evinced  by  the  pea- 
santry towards  the  partisans  of  Charles  V,  the  following  in- 
stance deserves  notice: — El  Rqjo^  or  the  Red  Man  of  San 
Vicente,  called  so  from  his  hair  being  light,  and  the  latter  his 
birth-place,  was  concealed  in  a  peasant's  cottage  when  sur- 
rounded by  Cristinos  who  knew  that  he  was  there.  In  vain 
they  searched  for  him ;  nowhere  could  he  be  found,  and  the 
family  refused  to  tell.  No  threats  could  extort  the  secret. 
Orders  were  given  to  bum  him  out,  and  the  torches  were  about 
to  be  applied,  when  El  Rqjoy  who  had  overheard  everything, 
stepped  out  of  his  hiding-place,  determined  that  his  faithful 
host  should  not  suffer  on  his  account.  Being  seized,  he  was 
conveyed  before  Cordova,  who  was  anxious  that  he  should 
make  his  submission  to  the  queen  and  second  his  own  plans. 
The  gallant  Carlist  was  inflexible,  and  at  length  his  name  was 
entered  upon  the  list  for  the  first  exchange  of  prisoners.    In 
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Having  failed  in  his  front  movement,  Cordova 
determined  to  attack  the  Carlists  in  their  rear,  and 
ivith  this  view  hastened  to  Pamplona,  hoping  at 
the  same  time  that  his  vicinity  to  the  French 
frontier  would  afford  him  the  opportunity  of  con- 
ferring  with  General  Harispe.*  During  his  ab- 
sence; Eguia  captured  the  dep6ts  of  Valmaseda 
and  Mercadillo.  On  the  lOth  February,  a  sortie, 
made  from  St.  Sebastian's  by  three  thousand  men, 
was  driven  back ;  and,  the  same  day,  Iriarte  was 
obliged  to  re-enter  Bilboa,  after  attempting  a 
movement  towards  the  interior.  On  the  l6th,  the 
mother  of  Cabrera  was  executed,  and  his  three 
sisters  imprisoned,  by  Mina's  orders ;  an  act  of 
atrocity  which  led  to  a  melancholy  series  of  re- 
prisals. On  the  25th,  Plencia  surrendered  to  the 
king's  troops ;  and,  early  in  April,  they  stormed 
the  castle  of  Lequeitio,  and  also  obtained  posses- 
sion of  Bermeo.t 

the  course  of  conTersation,  Cordova  Tauntingly  observed  to 
him  that  the  Carlists  in  the  mountains  would  not  stand  it  a  day 
longer  than  two  months*  '^  That/*  replied  the  colonel,  smiling, 
*'  is  precisely  the  time  we  think  you  will  hold  your  command." 
This  spirited  officer  commanded  the  Ribera  chasseurs,  and  died 
of  his  wounds  at  the  beginning  of  last  April. 

*  This  conference  took  place  at  Harispe's  country-seat,  and 
its  object  will  be  easily  guessed.  As  far  as  a  large  supply  of 
arms,  the  French  complied  with  Cordova's  wishes. 

t  At  Valmaseda  the  Carlists  captured  5  guns,  420  men,  and 
780  muskets,  with  stores ;  at  Mercadillo,  2  guns,  96  men,  and  200- 
muskets,  with  stores;  at  Plencia,  13  guns,  301  men,  and56a 
muskets,  with  stores ;  and  at  Lequeitio,  19  guns,  800  men,  arms. 
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Finding  it  impossible  to  render  any  service  in 
tbe  interior,  the  British  legion  embarked  for  St. 
Sebastian's^  and  arrived  on  the  21st  of  April, 
mustering  ten  thousand  men,  including  El  Pas- 
tor's chapelgorris.  For  some  time  previously  the 
Carlists  had  established  their  lines  dose  to  that 
place^  from  which  Evans  now  determined  to  dis- 
lodge them.*  On  the  5th  May  he  sallied  forth 
with  six  thousand  five  hundred  men,  and  carried 
the  first  line  without  much  diflSculty.  At  the 
second  great  opposition  was  experienced,  and  after 

ammunition,  &c.     The  Carlists   entered  the  latter   place  in 
^^^gy  grey,  and  came  out  in  good  blue  and  red. 

*  When  the  British  legion  reached  St.  Sebastian's,  the  Car- 
lists  occupied  three  intrenched  lines  on  the  land  side,  the  fore- 
most so  close  to  the  walls  that  the  sentinels  frequently  con- 
versed with  each  other,  and  there  have  been  instances  of  Car- 
lists  throwing  over  money  for  the  Cristinos  to  return  cigars. 
The  Oiiate  gazette,  also,  has  often  been  flung  over  with  the  aid 
of  a  stone.  The  first  of  Guipuscoa,  or  chapelchuriSf  Colonel 
Soroa,  usually  occupied  the  advanced  line ;  and  a  premium  being 
set  upon  cannon-balls,  the  men  were  frequently  seen  digging 
them  out  of  the  ground,  afler  a  cannonading  from  the  walls. 
Sometimes,  however,  the  sentinels  amused  themselves  in  another 
way,  literally  that  of  blackguarding  each  other.  Tlie  Guipus- 
coans  reproached  their  opponents  for  fighting  to  support  a  tuHa, 
or  female-child,  whose  mother  (and  her  frailties  were  sometimes 
plainly  spoken  of)  had  better  betake  herself  to  Italy.  The 
worst  reproach  the  Cristinos  could  return  was,  that  the  Gui- 
puscoans  were  contending  for  a  Rei/  de  Zarzas,  or  bramble- 
king,  alluding  to  the  mountain  escapes  of  Charles  V ;  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Basques,  the  highest  compliment  that  could  be 
paid  to  them  and  their  country. 
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a  severe  struggle  the  auxiliaries  were  twice  driven 
back.  At  this  juncture  the  Phoenix  steamer  en-* 
tered  the  harbour,  and  commenced  a  destructive 
fire  upon  the  fort  of  Lugariz,  which,  after  a  breach 
had  been  effected,  was  turned  and  taken.  The 
Carlists  then  retired,  and  their  lines  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Anglo-Cristinos ;  whose  loss,  how- 
ever, amounted  to  690  British  and  110  Spaniards 
killed  and  wounded.  Sagastibelza,*  who  com- 
manded the  Carlists,  was  killed  in  the  action. 
Iturriza  assumed  the  command  and  fell  back  on 
Oriaraendi.  f  With  the  aid  of  a  British  naval 
force,  the  auxiliaries  took  possession  of  Pasages 

*  D.  J.  Miguel  Sagastibelza  is  already  known  to  the  reader. 
His  wife  and  daughter,  the  latter  twelve  years  old,  came  down  to 
the  scene  of  action,  and  had  the  general's  body  conveyed  away 
on  a  litter,  which  they  followed  on  horseback  to  Leiza,  his 
birth-place.  At  Tolosa  the  authorities  begged  the  widow  to 
allow  the  body  to  be  burled  there,  which  she  declined.  The 
loss  of  this  officer  was  deeply  lamented.  The  widow  now  re- 
sides at  Tolosa.  The  author  last  winter  visited  this  family  at 
Emani,  and  cannot  forget  the  friendly  manner  in  which  he  was 
received.  He  had  then  little  idea  that  the  Guipuscoans  would 
have  to  reproach  his  countrymen  for  the  loss  of  their  gallant 
leader. 

f  D.  Pedro  Jose  Iturriza  is  a  native  of  Tolosa,  and  was  a 
captain  of  regulars  previous  to  the  present  contest.  As  a  me- 
lancholy proof  of  the  nature  of  the  deadly  warfare  Waging,  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  while  this  patriotic  and  gallant  officer 
acts  with  the  Guipuscoan  Carlists,  his  brother  commands  the 
Cristinos  stationed  at  the  Bidassoa  bridge,  and  they  have  on 
several  occasions  been  arrayed  against  each  other  in  the  field. 
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on  the  28th,  and  thus  extended  their  lines,— the 
Carlists  keeping  only  such  positions  as  enabled 
them  to  guard  the  interior. 

Cordova  and  Oraa  ag^n  attempted  to  force  the 
fTassage  to  Onate,  and  a  second  time  obtained  pos- 
session of  the  Arlaban  heights,  where  a  severe 
contest  ensued.  Not  being  able  to  dislodge  the 
Carlists  from  the  pass  of  Salinas,  they  returned 
to  Vitoria,  after  burning  Villareal*  and  Urbina. 
Their  line  of  retreat  presented  a  frightful  scene 
of  desolation ;  and  they  are  accused  on  the  spot 
of  having  committed  other  scandalous  excesses. 
Oraa's  son  had  been  killed  in  the  action,  and  his 
father  thus  wreaked  his  vengeance  on  the  un- 
offending peasantry.  Cordova  himself  acknow- 
ledged the  loss  of  six  hundred  men;  and  soon 
after  this  failure  he  went  to  Madrid.  Early  in 
June  the  Cristinos  intercepted  Torres,  the  com- 
mander of  an  Aragonese  band,  together  with 
ten  officers  and  men,  all  of  whom  were  instantly 
shot. 

Conscious  of  their  increasing  strength,  the  Car- 
lists  next  resolved  to  create  a  powerful  diversion 

*  Satumino,  the  little,  fat,  and  jolly-looking  innkeeper  of 
Onate,  Zumalacarregui's  favourite  arnij  purvejor,  had  two 
houses  at  Villareal,  and,  hearing  that  the  place  was  on  fire,  he 
left  his  home  and  rode  to  a  neighbouring  hill,  with  a  party  oi 
friends,  to  see  whether  he  was  among  the  sufferers.  Finding 
that  his  houses  were  in  flames,  he  shrugged  up  his  shoulders 
and  coolly  cried  ^  Patience  I"  He  then  invited  his  friends  to 
sit  down,  saying,  Vafnos  eckar  un  Irago  ! — Let 's  take  a  dram  ! 
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in  the  south.  Gomez*  accordingly  crossed  the 
Ebro  on  the  26th  June,  with  five  battalions  of 
infantry  and  two  squadrons  of  cavalry,  mostly 
Castilians  and  Andalusians ;  and,  after  defeating 
two  reserve  brigades  which  opposed  his  passage, 
penetrated  into  Asturias  and  entered  Oviedo. 
He  then  proceeded  to  Galida,  passed  through 
Santiago,  returned  to  Asturias,  thence  moved 
through  Castile,  Leon,  and  Cuenca,  and  after 
various  marches  and  counter-marches,  (in  the 
course  of  which  he  completely  routed  the  Cris- 
tinos  at  Jadraque,)  he  came  to  La  Mancha  by 
Villa  Robledo.    He  next  entered  Andalusia  by 

*  D.  Miguel  Gomez  was  born  at  Torre  Don  Jimeno,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Jaen,  and  in  the  regiment  of  that  province  com- 
menced his  military  career.  At  the  close  of  the  French  war  he 
had  only  attained  the  rank  of  captain,  but  acted  also  as  adju- 
tant. Retiring  soon  afterwards,  he  was  made  an  administrator 
in  his  native  province,  a  post  which  he  held  till  1820,  when, 
with  twenty  thousand  dollars  of  public  money  remaining  in  his 
hands,  he  purchased  horses  and  formed  a  small  mounted  corpis, 
at  the  head  of  which  he  passed  on  to  the  mountains  of  Cuenca, 
and  aflerwards  to  Navarre,  waging  war  against  the  constitu- 
tionalists. He  there  distinguished  himself  90  much  that  the 
/ank  of  lieutenant-colonel  was  conferred  upon  him.  In  1823 
he  proceeded  to  Estremadura  with  Quesada's  division,  and  was 
thence  sent  to  take  Toledo.  In  1824  he  was  made  commander 
of  the  drd  battalion  of  the  regiment  de  la  LeaUad^  and  next 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  flying  columns  established  in 
Andalusia,  under  the  captain-general  Quesada,  in  which  post 
he  continued  till  1827,  when  he  returned  home.  He  was  sub- 
sequently appointed  to  the  command  of  the  drd  battalion  of  the 
regiment  del  Rey^  stationed  at  Cadiz,  when  Governor  Hierro 
was  killed  by  the  revolutionists,  whose  projects  were  defeated 
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the  defile  of  Despenaperros,  and  after  paying  a 
hasty  visit  to  Carolina,  Baylen^  and  Andajar, 
reached  Cordova  on  the  30th  September.  Here 
he  remained  till  the  night  of  the  18th  of  Octo- 
ber, and,  after  sending  out  reconnoitring  parties 
to  the  neighbouring  towns,  moved  rapidly  on  by 
Fedroches,  Pozo  Blanco,  and  Almaden,  to  Estre- 
madura,  entering  Caceres  and  San  Benito,  the 
two  principal  towns  in  the  province.  He  has 
since  returned  to  Lower  Andalusia. 

According  to  letters  from  the  city  of  Cordova, 
Gomez,  when  he  left  that  place,  was  at  the  head 
of  seventeen  battalions  of  infantry,  two  thou- 

through  his  exertions.  In  1831  he  destrojed  a  column  of  four- 
teen hundred  revolutionists,  who  left  La  Isla  and  penetrated  to 
Verger,  for  which  service  he  was  made  a  full  colonel,  and  re- 
ceived the  cross  of  St  Ferdinand.  He  was  then  appointed  to 
the  command  of  Algeciras ;  but,  during  Ferdinand  Vllth's  ill- 
ness, was,  like  most  other  royalists,  dismissed,  and  he  returned 
to  Madrid.  As  soon  as  he  heard  that  Santos  Ladron  was  stir- 
ring, he  lefl  the  capital  without  a  passport,  and  with  great  diffi- 
culty reached  Navarre  when  Zumalacarregui  took  the  com- 
mand. From  that  period  he  has  been  engaged  in  the  principal 
operations  of  the  Carlists  in  the  north ;  during  the  whole  of  last 
winter  in  Guipuscoa.  He  defended  Emani  against  the  British. 
He  is  a  stout  robust  man,  of  light  complexion,  about  forty-five 
years  of  age,  and  agreeable  in  his  manners.  He  is  much  be- 
loved in  Andalusia,  and  unquestionably  intends  to  make  that  pro- 
vince his  theatre  of  action,  most  of  his  officers  being  natives.  He 
is  plain  and  unambitious,  a  good  disciplinarian,  and  an  experi- 
enced administrator.  His  wife  resided  in  Madrid  and  rendered 
great  services  to  suffering  Carlists,  for  which  she  was  arrested : 
but  eventually  found  her  way  to  the  north,  and  now  resides  at 
Azpeitia. 
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sand  five  hundred  cavalry,  and  four  pieces  of 
artillery.  Wherever  he  passed,  he  disarmed  the 
urban  guards,  who  throughout  Andalusia  rejoiced 
in  so  fair  an  excuse  for  returning  to  their  homes, 
and  retiring  from  the  defence  of  a  cause  to  which 
many  of  them  were  disaffected,  and  the  rest  in- 
different He  possesses  an  immense  booty,  but 
it  is  all  public  property.  No  individuals  but  the 
queen's  functionaries  have  been  molested  by  him. 
Numerous  traits  of  urbanity  and  good  feeling 
are  recorded  of  this  enterprising  chieftain,*  who, 
when  he  set  out,  had  not  the  least  idea  of  return- 
ing to  the  north.  A  more  important  charge  is 
confided  to  him,  and  that  he  will  execute  or  pe- 
rish in  the  attempt. 

Evans,  whose  operations,  as  regarded  the  pro- 
motion of  the  queen's  cause  at  least,  were  gene- 
rally considered  to  have  completely  failed,  re- 
solved to  signalize  himself  by  a  coup  de  main  upon 
Fuenterrabia.  The  attack  was  protected  by  a 
British  naval  force,  and  aided  by  a  battalion  of 
royal  marines,  a  battery  of  two  pieces  of  cannon 
and  two  howitzers  manned  by  British  gunners. 
The  force  employed  amounted  to  seven  thousand 
men,  and  yet  it  was  driven  back  with  the  loss  of 

*  Gomez,  while  destroying  the  public  diligences,  gave  safe- 
conducts  and  conveyances  to  three  ladies  whom  he  had  found 
on  their  way  from  Cadiz  to  Madrid.  The  fair  travellers,  on 
reaching  the  capital,  gave  infinite  annoyance  to  the  queen's 
partisans  by  the  grateful  warmth  with  which  they  extolled  the 
[x>lite  and  generous  behaviour  of  the  Carlist  chieflain. 
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one  hundred  and  twenty  killed,  wounded,  and 
missing,  although  there  were  only  two  compa- 
nies and  Guibelalde's  orderlies  in  the  town,  and 
the  place  itself  was  not  fortified,  its  defences 
having  been  destroyed  in  1794.*  This  affidr  hap- 
pened on  the  11th  July. 

On  the  12th,  Don  Basilio  Garcia,  accompanied 
by  Canon  Batanero,  crossed  the  Ebro  with  five 
battalions,  and  penetrated  into  Old  Castile,  de* 
feating  several  detachments  of  Cristinos  on  his 
way,  and  entering  some  towns  of  impOTtanoe. 
The  appearance  of  this  column  in  the  interior 
gave  rise  to  the  panic  at  La  Granja  in  the  even- 
ing of  the  22nd.  On  the  19th,  Villareal  obtained 
a  victory  over  the  Cristinos  in  the  valley  of  Mena, 
making  three  hundred  prisoners.  For  some  time 
past  the  operations  of  the  Algerine  legion  had 
been  confined  to  the  guarding  of  the  fortified 
line  from  the  Ebro  to  Pamplona,  which  led  to 
various  actions,  attended  with  alternate  success. 
The  Cristinos  now  devised  the  plan  of  destroy- 

*  Colonel  Lisoire,  a  French  royalist  artiUery  officer,  greatly 
contributed  to  the  success  of  the  Carlists  by  the  judicious  man- 
ner in  which  he  placed  and  pointed  the  guns  which  took  the 
British  in  flank  i^r  they  had  gained  the  main  road.  He  is 
director  of  the  engineer  department  at  Tolosa,  and  goes  by  the 
nickname  of  TotUUeragerj  from  his  frequently  using  the  phrase 
Ilfaut  tout  raser^  when  speaking  of  the  Cristino  fortifications. 
Evans's  military  library,  amounting  to  thirty-two  volumes,  is  in 
the  possession  of  this  officer,  and  exhibited  as  a  memorable 
trophy  of  the  day. 
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mg  the  harvests,  and  accordingly  Bernelle  com- 
mitted various  depredations  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Estella.  This  infamous  mode  of  warfare  pro- 
duced an  indignant  remonstrance  from  Villareal 
to  Cordova,* 

On  the  1st  of  August,  the  British  made  a  sortie 
from  St.  Sebastian's,  and  attempted  to  take  the 
heights  of  Amezagana,  but  were  repulsed  with 
loss.    On  the  18th,  Iturralde,  whilst  manoeuvring 

•  The  following  is  an  extract : — "  Sir, — I  have  learned  from 
a  circular  issued  by  you  on  the  Srd  of  the  present  month 
(July),  that  you  have  instructed  the  chiefs  under  your  orders 
to  bum  and  destroy  all  the  harvest  in  the  fields  occupied 
by  the  troops  under  your  command,  I  am  ignorant  whether 
this  cruel  order  emanated  from  the  government  you  serve,  or 
from  your  own  will  and  pleasure.  Should  it  be  the  result  of 
instructions  from  the  former,  you  place  yourself  before  the 
world  as  the  willing  instrument  of  a  party  desirous  of,  and 
feeling  pleasure  in,  ruining  the  inoffensive  peasant  and  deso- 
lating the  country ;  but  should  it  be  your  own  work,  you  stain 
your  character  and  reputation  as  an  incendiary.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  the  towns  and  villages  bordering  on  the  military  Ime 
are  not  the  cause  of  the  war.  Why,  then,  render  them  victims 
by  using  means  unknown  amongst  civilized  nations,  and  not 
at  all  connected  with  the  origin  of  the  struggle  ?  To  burn  is 
ignoble — ^is  cowardly — and  they  deceive  themselves  who  hope 
to  succeed  by  such  measures.  Your  armies  can  only  put  this 
barbarous  act  of  Vandalism  into  execution  on  the  fields  border* 
ing  on  the  line.  The  rights  of  war  authorising  me  to  use  re- 
prisals against  my  enemy,  I  have  given  orders  to  the  genefals 
commanding  the  three  provinces  and  the  kingdom  of  Navarre, 
that,  in  the  event  of  similar  acts  to  those  committed  at  Oteiza, 
agreeably  to  your  circular,  being  renewed  on  any  otlier  point, 
twenty  chiefs  or  o£Bcers  shall  be  taken  from  the  prisoners  now 
in  our  depdts,  and  conducted  to  the  first  advanced  posts  of  our 
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between  Sesma  and  Lodoza»  with  a  battation  of 
infantry  and  two  squadrons  of  cavalry,  was  sur- 
prised by  a  Cristino  oolumn,  and  four  hundred 
of  his  men  were  taken.  On  the  26th,  Don  Ba- 
silio  Garcia  re-crossed  the  Ebro,  bringing  with 
him  eight  hundred  recruits,  three  hundred  horses, 
five  hundred  prisoners,  arms,  and  a  sum  of  money. 
On  the  2Srd,  Count  de  Villemur,  late  war-minis- 
ter, died  at  Estella.*     On  the  26th,  Castor  An* 

troops,  and  be  there  immediately  shot  You  have  proved  to 
me  that  you  care  not  for  the  means  so  that  the  end  be  ob- 
tained. You  hesitate  not  to  make  use  of  acts  the  most  bar^ 
barous — the  most  detestable.  You  cannot,  therefore,  be  asto- 
nished that  I  make  use  of  reprisals.  Experience  has  taught 
me  that  it  becomes  not  only  a  duty,  but  the  most  efficacious 
means  for  stopping  these  excesses." 

*  The  Count  de  Pena  Villemur  entered  the  Spanish  service 
in  1778,  and  afterwards  retired  to  France,  of  which  country  he 
was  a  native.  Ac  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution  he 
returned  to  Spain,  and  afterwards  went  to  Austria,  where  he 
commanded  an  hussar  regiment  of  the  Imperial  Guards.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  peace  between  Austria  and  France,  he 
again  visited  Spain,  and  the  regency  confirmed  his  rank  of 
colonel  of  cavalry.  He  was  then  employed  in  the  army  of 
Estremadura,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  siege  of  Badajoz. 
In  1815  he  was  made  a  numtcal  de  campof  was  persecuted  du- 
ring the  constitutional  regime,  and  in  1823  raised  part  of  Estre- 
madura in  the  royalist  interest.  In  1824  he  was  made  a  lieu- 
tenant-general and  governor  of  Barcelona^  which  post  he  re- 
tained till  1832,  when  he  was  sent  under  surveillance  to  Za* 
ragoza,  whence  he  made  his  escape  on  the  28th  February 
1834,  four  months  afler  the  death  of  Ferdinand  VII,  and  join- 
ed the  Carlist  cause.  From  that  period  tUl  his  death  he  stre- 
nuously supported  the  rights  of  legitimacy,  and  conducted  the 
war  department. 
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dechaga  defeated  the  Cristinos  under  Iriarte  at 
CarraDza,  near  the  valley  of  Mena.  On  the  30th, 
Villareal  drove  back  Oraa  who  was  attempting 
to  conduct  his  division  from  Vitoria  to  Bilboa. 
In  Valencia,  Canon  Esperanza  surprised  the 
queen's  troops  under  Colonel  Buil,  principally 
consisting  of  peceteros  and  miqueletes^  and  made 
four  hundred  prisoners.  This  happened  on  the 
6th  of  September. 

Hearing  that  the  Carlists  were  preparing  an- 
other expedition  for  the  interior,  Oraa,  who 
assumed  the  command  when  Cordova  declined 
taking  the  oath  to  the  constitution  and  took  re- 
fuge in  France,  moved  to  Upper  Navarre,  and  on 
the  13th  advanced  in  three  columns,  consisting  of 
fourteen  thousand  foot,  twelve  hundred  horse,  and 
twenty  pieces  of  cannon.  After  devastating  the 
country  along  the  line  of  road  by  which  they  re- 
spectively advanced,  the  three  columns  met  near 
Estella,  upon  which  place  a  vigorous  attack  was 
made  and  gallantly  repelled.  The  Cristinos  re- 
treated to  their  fortified  lines,  with  six  hundred 
and  sixty  hors  de  combat,  of  whom  eighty  were 
made  prisoners.  At  the  end  of  September,  Don 
Pablo  Sanz,  accompanied  by  Colonel  Elio,  cross- 
ed the  Ebro,  penetrating  into  Asturias ;  and  on 
the  2nd  October  entered  Oviedo.  This  move- 
ment drew  from  St.  Sebastian's  two  thousand  five 
hundred  British,  who  landed  at  Gijon.  Such  a 
diminution  of  strength  induced  the  Guipuscoans 
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to  attack  the  British  lines  in  front  of  the  former 
town,  when  the  Carlists,  having  met  with  a  deter* 
mined  and  obstinate  resistance,  were  compelled  to 
retire.  The  Anglo-Cristinos  in  this  afiair  had  two 
hundred  and  fifty-five  British  killed  and  wound- 
ed^ besides  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  Spanish. 
This  loss  proves  the  vigour  of  the  attack.  To- 
wards the  end  of  October,  the  Carlists  laid  siege 
to  Bilboa,  and  in  their  attack  displayed  both  skill 
and  gallantry.  The  principal  outworks  round  the 
town  were  successively  carried  by  storm,  the  com- 
munication with  the  sea  cut  off,  and  the  last  ad- 
vices, reaching  to  the  5th  of  December,  hold  out 
the  confident  expectation  that  unless  immediately 
relieved  the  place  must  surrender.* 

*  Among  the  Carlist  officers  distinguished  for  their  merits, 
and  of  whom  no  individual  notice  has  been  taken,  the  following 
de^rve  to  be  mentioned : 

Brigadier  Pablo  Sanz  served  with  Zumalacarregui  in  the 
second  light  infantry,  and  was  among  the  earliest  to  join  him. 
He  commanded  the  sixth  of  Navarre,  and  the  fine  condition  of 
that  regiment  bespeaks  his  talents  as  a  disciplinarian.  He  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  battle  of  Ormaiztegui,  was  wounded 
in  that  of  the  Amescoas,  and  is  much  disfigured  bj  a  wound 
in  the  face.  He  is  about  forty-five  years  of  age,  stout  and 
athletic,  plain  and  simple  in  his  manners,  and  in  dress  imitates 
Zumalacarregui. 

D.Joaquin  Montenegro,  a  nufrUaalde  canqiOi  is  the  director- 
general  of  artillery,  and  has  the  reputation  o^  being  an  officer 
of  science.  He  is  a  small,  active,  and  intelligent  man.  He 
generally  conducted  the  attacks  made  upon  the  fortified  towns 
of  the  Cristinos,  and  was  wounded  in  Zumalacarregui*8  time* 
He  married  Colonel  Lacy's  sister,  and  resides  at  Placencia* 
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While  the  queen's  troops,  either  from  the  in- 
capacity of  their  generals,  or  the  heterogeneous 
nature  of  their  composition,  or  from  the  union  of 
both  these  causes,  became  dispirited  and  disor- 

where  the  manufactory  for  arms  is  established ;  but  is  usually 
employed  in  making  excursions  through  the  country  connected 
with  the  department  which  he  fills. 

Brigadier  D.  Juan  Montenegro,  his  brother,  is  also  an  old 
artillery  o£Scer,  and  was  wounded  at  the  present  siege  of  Bilboa. 

D.  Basilio  Garcia,  now  a  brigadier,  is  a  native  of  Santo 
Domingo  de  la  Calzada,  and  was  formerly  an  administrator  of 
bulls  at  Logrono. 

D.  Bartolome  Guibelalde,  commanding  before  St.  Sebastian's, 
is  a  native  of  Lizarza  in  Guipuscoa,  and  was  among  the  earliest 
to  join  the  king's  cause. 

Brigadier  Elio,  son  of  the  old  general,  is  an  excellent  infan- 
try officer,  and  chief  of  the  staff  to  the  brigade  under  D.  Pablo 
Sanz.  On  several  occasions  he  has  evinced  great  skill  and  in- 
trepidity,  and  passes  for  a  dashing  officer. 

D.  Jose  Antonio  Goiii,  brigadier.  Was  one  of  Zumalacar* 
regui's  old  comrades. 

D.  Simon  de  Latorre,  a  Biscayan,  was  formerly  a  lieutenant 
in  the  fourth  regiment  of  royal  guards. 

D.  J.  Manuel  Sarasa  is  a,  Biscayan,  and  has  chiefly  operated 
in  the  vicinity  of  Bilboa. 

D.  Francisco  Iturralde  was  a  lieutenant-colonel,  and  com- 
manded a  regiment  when  dismissed  by  the  queen's  orders. 

D.  Santiago  Yillalobos,  named  Santiaguillo  from  his  being  a 
little  man,  is  a  native  of  Villamorico,  in  the  mountains  •f 
Burgos,  and  had  been  a  guerrilla-man  in  the  time  of  the  French, 
as  well  as  during  the  reign  of  the  constitution.  After  the 
restpration  he  was  made  a  colonel ;  and,  when  Ferdinand  VII. 
died,  was  acting  as  sub-inspector  of  royalist  volunteers  at  Pa- 
lencia,  which  gave  him  the  command  of  a  district  brigade. 
There  Cuevillas  was  at  the  time  banished,  and,  as  before 
noticed,  these  two  leaders  determined  to  raise  the  standard  of 
Charles  V. 

VOL.  n.  2  K 
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ganised,  and  never  fought  but  to  be  discomfited, 
the  Carlists  carried  on  their  operations  with  a 
concert  and  energy  that  commanded  success. 
Disregarding  the  hostile  attitude  of  France,  and 
the  more  active  enmity  of  England,  the  incle- 
mency of  the  weather,  and  the  scarcity  of  re- 
sources,— shut  out  from  external  supplies,*  and 
cut  off  from  foreign  assistance,  they  have  perse- 
vered in  their  heroic  struggle:  attacked  on  all 
sides,  they  have  been  on  all  sides  victorious ;  and 
now,  after  a  deadly  conflict  of  three  years'  dura- 
tion, they  no  longer  defend  themselves  in  their 
mountain  fastnesses,  but  assail  the  strongholds 
of  their  oppressors,  and   display  the  banners  of 

*  In  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  the  queen  hM  ordained 
levies  to  the  number  of  200,000  men ;  and,  besides  putting  the 
militia  in  activity,  has  constantly  been  paying  upwards  of 
180,000  regular  troops.  Besides  creating  nobles,  she  had,  six 
months  ago,  appointed  13  lieutenant-generals,  45  mariseales  de 
campoy  or  major-generals,  and  112  brigadiers.  She  has  also 
on  two  occasions  formed  cuerpos  francos^  or  free  corps,  in  all 
the  military  districts,  under  the  denomination  of  Peceieros  and 
BaiaUones  de  Seguridad  publico,  to  the  amount  of  not  less  than 
25,000  men;  not  to  mention  a  guhUa  to  complete  the  corps  of 
provincial  militia,  amounting  to  at  least  50,000  more.  No 
wonder,  then,  that  so  many  superior  officers  were  required. 
According  to  last  year's  returns,  the  queen  had  6  captain- 
generals,  60  lieutenant-generals,  1 15  major-generals,  and  291 
brigadiers;  total,  472:  and  yet  with  this  number  of  com- 
manders, 275,000  troops  of  her  own,  three  foreign  legions  of 
20,000  men,  a  numerous  civic  guard,  and  the  subservient  aid 
of  the  two  most  powerful  nations  in  Europe,  she  has  not  been 
able  to  put  down  an  insurrection  which  began  with  three  bat- 
talions of  naked  royalist  volunteers  and  sixty  lancers. 
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their  persecuted  sovereiga  in  the  remotest  pro- 
vinces of  Spain.  The  prophecy  of  Zumalacarre- 
gui  already  approaches  its  completion ;  the  legiti- 
mate sovereign  even  now  extends  his  hand  to 
receive  the  crown  of  St.  Ferdinand,  and  although 
his  enemies  may  delay,  they  cannot  prevent,  his 
final  triumph. 

The  world  may  judge  between  the  principles 
of  legitimacy  and  liberalism  by  comparing  the 
provinces  that  repose  under  the  paternal  sway  of 
Charles  V.  with  those  that  are  groaning  beneath 
the  despotism  of  the  movement     In  the  former, 
we  behold  peace,  order,  and  well-regulated  en- 
ergy, the  fair  creation  of  freedom,  loyalty,  and 
religion:  in  the  latter,  what  do  we  meet  with 
but  a  wild  chaos  of  crimes  and  blunders,  defeats 
and  disappointments,  ministerial  changes  and  le- 
gislative absurdities,  mobs  and  massacres,    riots 
and  revolutions?     In  September  18S5,  the  pro- 
vincial juntas  pulled  down  Toreno,  and  the  juste 
ndtim  was  laid  prostrate  by  a  single  blow.    This 
was  the  third  ministerial  change  since  the  king's 
death.    In  the  general  scarcity  of  eligible  men 
Mendizabal  was  called  to  the  helm,  and  no  effort 
was  omitted  to  reconcile  the  Spanish  people  tq    ^ 
such  an  appointment.*    His  influence  over  Lord 

*  Juan  Alvarez  y  Mendizabal  was  bom  at  Cadiz,  in  the  caUe 
de  AndaSy  a  street  principally  inhabited  by  Jewish  dealers  in 
dry  goods.  His  hmWy  name  is  Alvarez  Mendez ;  and  why  he 
adopted  that  of  Mendizabal  no  Spaniard  can  tell,  unless  it  was 
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Palmerston,  his  connexion  with  the  dubs,  and^ 
his  understanding  with  the  La  Isla  mutineers, 
were  held  out  as  titles  to  public  favour ;  and  the 
queen's  repugnance  to  him  was  even  softened  by 

to  conceal  his  origin.  His  descent  is,  however,  well  remem« 
bered,  the  tablets  containing  the  names  of  the  Crigtianos  nuevot 
having  been  destroyed  only  a  few  years  ago.  His  cousin  kept 
the  co/^  at  the  comer  of  the  plaza  de  San  Antonio  and  the  caUe 
de  Linares ;  but  he  and  the  other  members  of  the  family  do 
not  adopt  the  new  cognomen.  Not  long  since,  a  respectable 
old  woman  of  the  true  Andalusian  race,  quick  and  witty,  pass- 
ed down  the  calU  de  Andas,  when  a  young  Alvarez  Mendez, 
standing  in  a  balcony  of  the  fiunily  residence,  spat  upon  her« 
Indignant  at  this  insult  from  such  a  quarter,  and  considering 
her  religion  assailed,  the  old  woman,  placing  her  arms  a-kimbo, 
and  looking  up  at  the  balcony,  espied  the  Israelite  urchin, 
laughing  and  enjoying  his  dirty  triumph.  **  Thou  inveterate 
scoffer !"  cried  the  offended  follower  of  the  faith  of  Christ, — 
"  que  /  no  se  ie  ha  qwJtado  la  mana  ^-^what  I  hast  thou  not 
lost  the  old  habit  ?**  alluding  to  the  Jews  spitting  in  the  face  of 
Christ. 

.  Seiior  Mendizabal  was  first  known  as  the  clerk  of  D.  Vicente 
Beltran  de  Lis,  the  baker  of  Valencia  and  army  contractor,  and 
employed  by  him  as  sub-purveyor  to  the  troops  assembled  in 
Andalusia  in  1820.  In  this  character  he  became  acquainted 
with  the  persons  plotting  the  memorable  mutiny  of  La  Isla ; 
and  as  its  historian,  AlcaM  Galiano,  in  his  **  Apuntes,"  states, 
**  the  meritorious  citizen  Mendizabal,  whose  name  through  an 
involuntary  error  was  omitted  in  the  report  published  by  Don 
Evaristo  San  Miguel,  was  not  only  one  of  the  principal  pro- 
moters of  our  glorious  rising,  but  also  took  a  leading  part  in  the 
operationsof  the  army;"  subjoining  a  certificate  to  this  effect, 
signed  by  Riego. 

This  brought  M.  Mendizabal  into  notice,  and  he  continued 
to  be  one  of  the  principal  props  of  the  constitutional  regime  till 
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the  assurance  that  she  was  now  under  the  special 
protection  of  the  British  cabinet,  and  that  in  six 
months  the  war  would  be  at  an  end. 

The  ultra-liberals  had  now  gained  the  ascend- 

Ferdinand  VII.  quitted  Cadiz.  By  virtue  of  the  treaty  of  1814, 
France  stipulated  to  pay  Spain  two  millions  of  dollars,  as  an 
indemnity  to  Spanish  subjects  for  illegal  losses  during  the  war 
of  invasion;  and  this  sum  the  consul-general,  Machado,  re- 
covered, and  with  it  came  to  London,  about  the  time  the  Duke 
d'Angoul^me  entered  Spain.  When  at  their  last  gasp  in  Cadiz, 
the  liberals  appropriated  this  fund  to  the  public  exigencies, 
and  bills  were  drawn  upon  Machado,  some  of  which  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Mendizabal,  and  he  eventually  recovered  their 
amoimt  in  chancery;  but  the  sufferers  remain  unpaid.  He 
early  became  a  Pedroite  agent  for  the  equipment  of  ships  of 
war  in  British  ports,  and  was  afterwards  engaged  in  the  finan- 
cial concerns  of  Portugal  in  the  queen's  interest.  Of  these 
transactions  he  published  his  own  report ;  but  how  far  he  was  a 
loser  or  a  gainer  by  this  connexion,  time  only  can  reveal. 

Mendizabal  is  known  as  an  enterprising  speculator  and  an 
aspiring  man,  who  among  his  countrymen  does  not,  however, 
receive  credit  for  all  the  patriotism  and  disinterestedness 
which  his  friends  claim  for  him.  The  great  misfortune  is,  that 
his  accession  to  power  under  the  auspices  of  Lord  Palmerston 
has,  in  Spain,  revived  those  religious  prejudices  against  the 
Jews  which  had  wholly  disappeared;  and  these  prejudices 
have  been  materially  strengthened  by  the  new  finance-minis- 
ter taking  so  active  a  p^t  in  the  seizure  and  appropriation  of 
church  property.  This  is  a  fine  field  for  speculative  talents ; 
but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  of  the  finest  paintings  belong* 
ing  to  the  Suppressed  convents  have  not  been  sent  as  presents 
to  certain  noblemen  in  England,  distinguished  for  their  hostility 
against  Charles  V ;  a  charge  very  prevalent  in  Spain  at  this 
moment,  and  celebrated  in  verses  of  which  tlie  author  has 
copies  in  his  possession. 
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ency,  and  they  resolved  to  maintain  it  Aware 
that  the  two  main  engines  of  modem  patriotism 
are  force  and  corruption,  they  determined  on  an 
immediate  levy  of  lOO^OOO  men,  and  an  imme- 
diate confiscation  of  church  property.  They  thus 
hoped  to  create  an  irresistible  military  power,  and 
secure  a  boundless  range  of  patronage.  But  as 
confiscated  property  cannot  be  realised  in  a  mo- 
ment, while  public  and  private  necessities  ad- 
mitted of  no  delay,  the  new  premier  obtained  a 
vote  of  confidence,  to  sustain  his  government  and 
obviate  premature  disclosures.  This  financial 
dictatorship  gave  the  power  of  making  money 
at  once.  Means  were  also  devised  to  establish  a 
military  despotism  throughout  the  country,  and 
to  bring  under  subservience  to  the  cabinet  those 
city  mobs  which  had  already  shown  themselves 
such  active  allies  of  liberalism. 

Time  flew  on ;  but  the  hopes  of  the  cabinet 
were  not  ratified  by  events.  The  war  continued 
to  linger ;  the  insurrection,  so  far  from  dwindling, 
spread  wider  than  before ;  the  British  legion  cost 
much  and  did  little ;  and  neither  church  confisca- 
tions nor  votes  of  confidence  could  replenish  the 
emptiness  of  the  treasury.  As  the  novelty  of  the 
thing  wore  off,  there  appeared  neither  honour  nor 
advantage  in  having  raised  a  protegS  of  Lord 
Palmerston's  to  the  first  place  in  the  government 
of  Spain,  and  those  who  had  any  regard  for  the 
welfare  of  their  country  were  disappointed  to  find 
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that  the  minister's  magnificent  promises  had  pro- 
duced no  practical  benefits.  M.  Mendizabal,  too^ 
was  not  a  favourite  with  the  queen  dowager.  It 
is  said,  indeed,  that  she  disliked  not  only  the  mi- 
nister but  the  man.  Be  that,  however,  as  it  may, 
^  she  refused  to  make  the  concessions  required  of 
her ;  the  premier  was  obliged  to  resign  in  the 
middle  of  May  1836,  and  Senor  Isturiz  was  ap-^ 
pointed  his  successor.* 

*  D.  Francisco  Xavier  Isturiz  is  a  native  of  Cadiz,  where  his 
father  (a  plodding  man  from  the  provinces)  made  his  fortune 
in  the  South  American  trade.  His  two  sons,  D.  Francisco  and 
D.  Tomas,  received  a  good  education,  and  mixed  in  the  gaieties 
of  their  native  town.  When  the  Cortes  sat  there,  the  two  Is- 
turiz deserted  the  counting-house,  frequented  the  liberal  clubs, 
and  were  initiated  in  the  secrets  of  the  plan  that  was  to  rege- 
nerate Spain.  They  felt  proud  that  the  ^^  Queen  of  the  Ocean" 
should  give  up  commerce  for  politics,  and  seemed  in  an  ecstasy 
of  delight  when  Cadiz  was  called  the  '<  cradle  of  Spanish 
liberty ;"  a  feeling  very  generally  shared  by  those  who  were  in- 
strumental in  constructing  the  memorable  code  of  1812,  whe- 
ther in  or  out  of  doors. 

So  great  was  D.  Francisco's  ardour  and  activity  at  that  time, 
that  the  more  sedate  pronounced  his  politics  republican ;  but 
not  having  been  brought  into  notice  till  some  years  afterwards, 
they  were  not,  perhaps,  properly  put  to  the  test.  Having  been 
supposed  favourable  to  the  La  Isla  mutiny,  if  he  did  not  bear 
a  part  in  it,  he  was  chosen  to  represent  Cadiz  in  the  Cortes  of 
'  1820  and  1821 ;  but,  although  a  firm  upholder  of  the  new  order 
of  things,  he  attracted  so  little  attention  that  the  painter  who 
drew  the  portraits  of  the  deputies  for  that  session  could  say 
nothing  better  of  him  than  am6  la  Ubertad — requieseat  in  ea. 
If  he  possesses  acquirements,  they  are  confined  to  commerce, 
tariffs,  and  details  of  the  customs, — matters  in  which  he  has  had 
some  experience ;  but  he  does  not  possess  either  knowledge  or 
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This  fifth  premier  had  been  invited  to  join  the 
previous  administration,  and  had  peremptorily  re- 
fused to  assist  in  propping  that  tottering  edifice. 
He  adopted  a  new  line  of  policy.  He  dissolved 
the  chamber  then  sitting,  and  convened  the  Cartes 
revisadoras, — the  constituent  assembly  that  was  to 
modify  and  sanction  the  Estatuto  Real^  or  decide 
whether  a  charter  would  not  be  more  popular  at 
home,  and  acceptable  abroad.  Thus  the  Estatuto 
Real,  which  the  government  had  endeavoured  to 
force  on  the  northern  provinces  by  the  most  bar- 
barous and  inhuman  excesses,  was  now  admitted 
by  its  own  supporters  to  be  illegal  in  its  origin 
and  defective  in  its  provisions,  if  it  did  not,  in- 
deed, deserve  to  be  supplanted  altogether. 

Senor  Isturiz  was  evidently  going  back  to  the 
system  of  the  juste  milieu,  and  did  not  want  for 
prompters  in  the  French  embassy ;  but  he  had 

standing  enough  in  his  country  to  play  the  part  of  a  minister. 
His  appointment,  indeed,  must  have  surprised  no  one  more 
than  himself. 

He  is,  however,  gentlemanly  in  his  manners,  and,  possessing 
an  ample  competency,  is  incapable  of  sacrificing  his  honour  to 
lucre.  He  declined  joining  the  administration  of  his  townsman, 
Mendizabal,  and  stated  his  reasons,  urging,  among  other  things, 
the  horrible  execution  of  Cabrera's  mother.  His  judgment  has 
probably  been  somewhat  matured  by  experience,  and  in  the  re- 
tirement  of  exile  he  may  have  leisure  to  reflect  on  the  sourceis 
of  those  calamities  which  are  ruining  his  country,  and  have 
been  all  but  fatal  to  himself.  It  has  been  wrongly  stated,  that 
in  1815  he  gained  a  prize  of  twenty  thousand  pounds  in  our 
lottery.  This  good  luck  befel  his  brother,  D.  Tomas,  who  died 
several  years  ago. 
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miscalculated  hi^  own  influence^  and  the  power 
of  the  movement  party,  whose  alliance  he  had 
spumed,  and  to  whose  resentment  he  was  now 
exposed.  That  active  and  unscrupulous  faction 
resolved  at  once  to  carry  their  favourite  scheme 
into  execution,  -and  they  were  at  no  loss  for 
means. 

•  The  secret  societies  resumed  their  activity; 
emissaries  were  despatched  to  stir  up  the  turbu- 
lent population  of  the  great  towns  ;  the  jealousy 
of  the  British  cabinet  was  artfully  excited  by  ex- 
aggerated representations  of  French  influence; 
and  no  device  was  left  untried  to  intimidate  the 
queen.  These  intrigues  soon  produced  the  effect 
which  their  contrivers  desired ;  Isturiz  met  with 
obstacles  at  every  step:  between  the  fears  of 
some,  and  the  disinclination  of  others,  he  found  it 
difficult  to  complete  his  ministry.  The  procura* 
dores  displayed  a  hostile  spirit,  and  the  penury  of 
the  exchequer  completed  his  embarrassment. 

The  mine  being  charged,  the  signal  was  given 
to  explode  it.  Disturbances  broke  out  at  Malaga 
and  Carthagena,  and  in  the  latter  place  ten 
Carlists  were  killed.  Tumults  followed  at  Zara- 
goza ;  but  they  were  checked  by  San  Miguel. 
On  the  11th  of  June  a  riot  broke  out  at  Figueras ; 
the  troops  of  the  line  were  unable  to  quell  it : 
several  persons  perished ;  and  the  governor.  Briga- 
dier Tena,  was  assassinated,  and  his  corpse  drag- 
ged in  triumph  through  the  streets. 
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On  the  asth  of  July  commotions  occurred  in 
Madrid,  and  were  suppressed  by  Quesada's  aeti^ 
vity ;  but,  on  the  same  day,  Malaga  was  sullied 
by  a  most  odious  and  sanguinary  deed.    As  he 
was  attempting  to  quell  the  tumult,  the  military 
governor,  St.  Juste,  was  seized,  and  after  suffer- 
ing every  kind  of  outrage  from  an  infuriated 
mob,  was  barbarously  murdered.      The  civil  go- 
vernor. Count  Donadio,  himself  a  vehement  libe- 
ral, and  married  to  the  daughter  of  Count  de  las 
Navas,  the  greatest  demagogue  in  all  Spain,  re- 
paired to  a  convent  where  eight  hundred  troops 
were  quartered,  hoping  with  their  aid  to  rescue 
his  colleague;  but  they  refused  to   march  with 
him,  and  joined  the  rioters.    Attempting  to  es- 
cape in  disguise,  he  was  himself  seized^  and  shot 
amidst  cries  of  Viva  la  Constitucion  !     Next  day 
the  code  of  1812  —  the  blood-stained  idol  of  the 
liberals — was  proclaimed  by  the  successful  riot- 
ers ;  a  junta  was  formed  under  the  presidency  of 
Escalante  (afterwards  defeated  by  Gomez) ;  and 
the  same  spirit  extended  to  Cadiz,  Seville,  Gra« 
nada,  Valencia,  Cordova,  Zaragoza,  Badajoz,  and 
other  towns. 

This  demonstration  of  public  feeling  produced 
its  effect  in  the  capital ;  and  on  the  12th  of  Au- 
gust, through  a  military  mutiny  similar  to  that 
of  1820,  excepting  that  it  began  with  the  Ser- 
jeants instead  of  the  officers,  the  queen,  while 
sojourning  at  La  Granja,  was  compeUed  to  accept 
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and  prodaim  the  constitution.  Quesada^  never- 
theless, continued  to  oppose  resistance  at  Madrid; 
but,  being  stripped  of  his  command  on  the  15th, 
he  was  compelled  to  seek  for  safety  in  flight. 
Accompanied  only  by  an  officer  named  Lavalette, 
he  stole  out  of  the  city  in  disguise;  but,  being 
recognised  at  Hortaleza,  was  shot  by  one  of  the 
urban  guards.*    His  brains  were  beaten  out,  and 

*  D.  Vicente  Quesada  was  boru  in  the  Havannah,  and  served 
in  the  guards.  He  always  dispkyed  an  intrepid  spirit,  and 
during  the  early  part  of  the  war  of  invasion  was  captured  and 
conveyed  to  France.  Having  made  his  escape,  he  returned  to 
his  post,  and  was  several  times  wounded,  once  by  a  sabre*cut 
on  the  face,  which  greatly  disfigured  him,  and,  some  tendons 
having  been  severed,  gave  rise  to'  involuntary  twitchings.  He 
married  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Mathews,  an  Irish  merchant  of 
Cadiz,  at  which  time  he  held  a  captain's  commission.  On  the 
king^s  return  from  France,  a  system  of  classifications  and  re* 
wards  was  adopted ;  and  Quesada's  regiment  being  among  the 
foremost  to  declare  against  the  constitution,  its  ofiicers  were 
favoured,  and  he  was  presented  with  a  brigadier's  sash,  and 
soon  afterwards  with  that  of  a  major-generaL 

Few  instances  of  more  rapid  promotion  through  royal  favour 
could  be  adduced ;  and,  being  a  marked  man,  he  was  placed 
upon  half-pay  and  exiled  to  Granada  when  the  constitutional- 
ists regained  power  in  1820.  Pique,  rather  than  principle, 
induced  him  to  declare  against  them ;  and  he  set  off  for  the 
north,  assured  that  there  the  elements  of  resistance  abounded. 
Accidentally  falling  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  he  was  con- 
fined under  a  guard  in  a  house  at  St.  Sebastian's ;  from  the 
upper  windows  of  which  he  escaped,  and  passed  into  France, 
where  he  renewed  an  acquaintance  which  he  had  formed  at 
Santander  with  the  Duke  de  Bourbon,  who  had  visited  that 
place  when  Quesada  held  the  command  there. 

This  brought  him  into  contact  with  the  Duke  d'AngoulSme, 
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his  body  first  gashed  with  sabres,  and  then  cut 
into  pieces,  which  were  carried  to  Madrid,  and 

aad  he  was  chosen  to  command  a  division  of  the  Army  of  the 
Faith,  in  which  post  he  was  succeeded  by  Charles  O'DonneL 
Enjoying  the  patronage  of  the  French  princes,  and  supposed  to 
be  consistent  in  his  politics,  he  continued  in  favour  at  court, 
and  in  1826  was  appointed  captain-general  of  Andalusia,  taking 
up  his  official  residence  at  Seville.  From  this  period  his  con- 
duct became  remarkable ;  and  it  was  noticed  that  he  favoured 
the  liberals  and  persecuted  the  royalists,  particularly  the 
volunteers.  One  day  he  summoned  to  his  presence  a  half-pay 
lieutenant  of  grenadiers,  who  had  fought  against  him  in  Na- 
varre, and  had  been  so  near  catching  ^im  as  to  have  cried  out 
to  his  soldiers,  in  Quesada's  hearing,  ^*  A  ely  muchachos^  que  es 
Quemda  /*' — ^  After  him,  my  boys,  for  it  is  Quesada  I"  The 
subaltern  trembled  on  entering  the  government-house,  antii 
cipating  nothing  less  than  punishment,  being  a  reputed  liberal, 
and  known  as  having  once  nearly  caught  the  bashaw.  As  he 
was  ushered  into  the  receiving-room,  he  saw  Quesada  at  the 
upper  end,  surrounded  by  his  staff,  when,  to  his  great  astonish- 
ment, the  general  advanced  towards  him,  and,  as  a  first  saluta^ 
tion,  emphatically  pronounced  the  very  words  which  the  subal- 
tern had  used  to  his  mev  on  the  field  of  battle.  The  poor 
officer  almost  sunk  upon  his  knees  to  beg  mercy ;  when  the 
general,  observing  his  trepidation,  told,  him  to  be  of  good  heart, 
assuring  him  that  he  was  not  his  enemy.  It  is  creditable  to 
Quesada  that  he  had  this  officer  purified  and  advanced,— at 
least,  if  he  did  so  from  admiring  merit  even  in  an  enemy ;  but 
he  was  probably  actuated  less  by  generosity  than  by  a  fellow- 
feeling  of  liberalism ;  and  it  is  thought  by  those  who  know  him 
best,  that  in  his  late  conduct  he  is  not  to  be  charged  with  any 
dereliction  of  principle* 

He  continued  in  his  command,  rather  an  object  of  suspicion, 
till  the  Cadiz  occurrences  in  March  1830,  when  Governor 
Hierro  was  killed  in  the  military  mutiny  promoted  by  the  re- 
fugees. Quesada  then  came  down  to  Port  St.  Mary's,  and 
remained  there  a  day  and  a  half,  not  venturing  to  cross  over. 
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there  borne  in  procession  through  the  streets. 
His  companion  shared  the  same  fate;    and  in 

although  Cadiz  was  without  a  governor.  Urged  by  the  chief  of 
the  provincial  police,  he  at  length  proceeded  thither,  named  a 
governor,  ordered  an  investigation,  and  returned  to  Port  St. 
Mary's.  Thence  he  posted  o£P  to  Verger,  where  Gomez  had 
captured  the  La  Isla  mutineers,  who  were  so  much  favoured  by 
the  general  that  most  of  them  escaped.  He  was,  however,  on 
this  occasion  manly  enough  to  reject  the  pensioned  cross  of 
Charles  III,  perhaps  conscious  that  it  was  not  his  due. 

Quesada  remained  at  l^eville  till  after  the  affair  of  La 
Granja,  when  the  queen,  well  acquainted  ^with  his  character, 
called  him  to  Madrid,  and  gave  him  the  command  of  the 
guards^  not  only  to  protect  her  person,  but  also  to  insure  tlie 
purgation  of  that  corps  from  Carlists.  Aided  by  Teresita, 
he  went  so  rapidly  to  work  that  in  one  day  he  ejected 
seventy-one,  and  in  the  prosecution  of  his  labours  committ* 
ed  acts  whereby  many  families  were  plunged  into  distress. 
He  was  constantly  with  the  queen,  and  at  night  patrolled 
round  the  palace.  Deeply  in  her  confidence,  and  pledged  to 
her  support,  as  already  noticed,  he  was  sent  to  Navarre,  and 
afterwards  made  captain-general  of  Old  Castile,  where  he 
pressed  Merino  so  closely  that  the  Carlist  chieftain  was  obliged 
to  disperse.  His  other  achievements  are  mentioned  in  this 
narrative.  The  title  of  Marquis  de  Moncayo  was  conferred 
upon  him,  and  he  was  made  a  prooer;  but  he  did  not  shine  in 
the  senate.  He  was  constantly  at  war  with  the  turbulent 
urbanos  of  Madrid,  for  whom  he  had  a  sovereign  contempt ; 
but  at  length  fell,  by  the  hand  of  one  of  them. 

His  end  was  horrid,  and  he  may  be  numbered  among  the 
victims  of  that  vindictive  and  ferocious  spirit  which  he  himself 
endeavoured  to  excite  as  a  means  of  exterminating  the  Carlists. 
Although  brave,  he  was  a  rough  and  vulgar  man.  His  unfeel- 
ing conduct  to  the  wives  of  officers  dismissed  by  him  from  the 
guards,  shows  that  he  had  no  generosity  in  his  heart  when  a 
royalist  was  concerned.  He  left  a  widow  and  two  sons,  both 
of  whom  are  now  with  Charles  V,  and  were  kindly  received. 
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dranken  orgies  the  Madrid  patriots  celebrated  the 
assassination  of  a  man  before  whom  they  had  been 
accustomed  to  tremble. 

The  liberals  were  now  supreme,  the  days  of 
1820  were  revived,  and  Calatrava*  was  appointed 
prime  minister,  with  Mendizabal  as  his  coadjutor. 
The  Cortes  were  convened  in  the  manner  pre- 
acribed  by  the  legislators  of  1812 ;  and  from  them 
the  queen  dowager  received,  not  the  confirmation 
of  the  powers  to  administer  the  regency,  as  granted 
by  her  late  husband,  but  an  appointment  to  that 
effect  conferred  by  themselves.  Her  daughter 
also  reigns,  not  under  the  authority  of  the  Par-^ 
tida  law,  or  any  other  statute  either  of  ancient  or 
modem  date,  but  by  virtue  of  a  code  framed  by 

*  D.  Jo86  Maria  Calatrava  was  originally  aa  advocate  in 
the  royal  audiencia  of  CaoereSj  (Castrum  Cesaris,)  in  EBtre- 
madura,  which  place  he  represented  in  the  Cortes  of  1812  and 
1820,  and  was  always  classed  with  the  extreme  liberals.  He 
passes  for  a  good  lawyer,  and  has  doubtless  spent  a  large  por« 
tion  of  his  time  in  studying  the  means  by  which  his  country 
may  be  regenerated^  and  the  administration  of  justice  improved ; 
unmindftil,  however,  that  these  two  great  objects  can  only  be 
obtained  by  time  and  a  stable  government  Like  the  other 
Spanish  liberals  of  1812»  he  fell  into  the  great  error  of  sup> 
posing  that  the  Cadiz  constitution  might  be  made  popidar, 
although  he  never  could  have  so  fiur  deceived  himself  as  to 
imagine  that  it  was  derived  from  legal  authority,  either  when 
he  reiected  on  the  state  of  Spain  at  the  time  it  was  framed,  or 
the  nature  of  the  elections  of  its  firamers. 

Calatrava  was  appointed  minister  at  Seville,  and  during  his 
administration  the  king  was  deprived  of  his  powers,  and  with 
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a  knot  of  desperate  projectors  and  reckless  expe- 
rimentalists, assembled  in  the  impregnable  for* 
tress  of  Cadiz  to  carry  on  the  farce  of  legislation^ 
while  their  countrymen  in  every  other  part  of 
Spain  were  exposing  their  lives  for  the  national 
independence. 

The  history  of  no  political  party  exhibits  so 
many  follies,  errors,  and  crimes  as  that  of  the 
Spanish  liberals,  and  therefore  was  I  desirous  of 
tracing  it  from  its  origin.  The  first  portion  of 
this  work  may  be  thought  tedious,  and  some  de- 
tails devoid  of  novelty ;  but  it  was  necessary  to 
revert  to  the  past,  in  order  to  form  a  just  con- 
ception of  the  present  The  experiment  now  in 
progress  is  a  mere  repetition  of  the  one  tried  in 
1812  and  1820.    The  leading  parties  engaged  in 

the  whole  of  the  roya]  family  conveyed  a  prisoner  to  Cadiz, 
to  which  transaction  the  name  of  **  provisional  regency"  was 
given.  During  the  three  months  and  a  half  the  constitutional 
government  remained  there,  he  retained  the  post  of  minister ; 
and,  from  the  first,  strenuously  objected  Uy  any  modifications 
in  the  favourite  code,  notwithstanding  the  necessity  of  them  is 
now  acknowledged.  This  obstinacy,  and  the  determination  of 
the  liberals  to  hold  office,  to  the  exclusion  of  every  one  not 
belonging  to  their  party,  led  to  the  calamities  by  which  Spain 
is  at  present  desolated.  After  their  fall,  in  1823,  Calatrava 
came  to  England,  and  entered  into  the  projects  of  the  refugees 
to  regain  their  lost  power.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
author  of  the  Torrijos  manifesto.  He  performed  the  funeral 
obsequies  over  the  constitution  at  Cadiz  in  1823,  and  it  is 
very  generally  thought  that  ere  long  he  will  have  to  perform 
the  same  painful  duty  at  Madrid. 
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both  are  the  same,  although  they  have  enlisted 
fresh  auxiliaries,  and  called  in  some  members  of 
the  royal  family  to  their  aid* 

The  Spanish  liberals  have  learnt  nothing  by 
time  and  adversity.  The  principle  by  which 
they  are  bound  together  was  always  one  of  in- 
justice  and  spoliation.  With  freedom  and  re- 
generation upon  their  lips,  they  thought  only  of 
themselves ;  and  while  they  pretended  to  consult 
the  wishes  of  the  majority,  they  laboured  only  for 
the  profit  of  the  few.  They  claimed  the  whole 
merit  of  resisting  the  aggressions  of  Napoleon, 
when  in  reality  they  were  his  most  efficient 
allies.  In  their  adversity  they  assumed  the  cha-* 
racter  of  disinterested  patriots,  suffering  in  the 
cause  of  freedom ;  but  success  exhibited  them  in 
their  true  colours.  Their  disinterestedness  is 
only  a  larger  licence  of  peculation,  and  their 
system  of  liberty  a  more  oppressive  variety  of 
despotism.  They  profess  a  boundless  love  for 
their  countrymen ;  and  yet  butcher  them  with- 
out mercy,  or  immure  them  in  loathsome  dun- 
geons, or  banish  .them  to  pestilential  climes. 
Twice  before  they  seized  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment, and  both  periods  have  been  alike  disgraced 
by  a  horrible  succession  of  noyades,  assassinations^ 
and  prison  massacres.  The  last  period  is  unques- 
tionably the  most  calamitous,  and  has  lasted  the 
longest,  for  the  interference  of  foreigners  has  pour- 
ed poison  into  the  wounds  of  Spain. 
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But  if  the  falsehood  and  cruelty  of  the  Spanish 
liberals  are  such  as  to  excite  our  horror,  their  ig- 
norance and  self-sufficiency  can  provoke  but  a 
contemptuous  smile.  In  the  midst  of  the  most 
urgent  £(nd  pressing  difficulties,  assailed  by  justly 
exasperated  enemies,  supported  by  doubtful  or 
treacherous  friends,  with  part  of  the  kingdom 
already  lost,  and  the  rest  imperfectly  retained, 
while  the  emergency  calls  for  practical  measures 
and  immediate  remedies,  they  pursue  their  sys- 
tem of  empirical  legislation,  and  convene  Cortes 
for  general  purposes  in  the  midst  of  a  civil  war. 
While  the  troops  of  Charles  V.  are  battering 
their  towns  and  overrunning  their  provinces,  they 
revenge  themselves  by  decrees  of  exclusion,  and 
babble  about  his  arrest, — as  if  a  prince,  who  has 
baffled  three  hundred  thousand  soldiers,  had  no 
resource  left  but  to  surrender  at  discretion  to  one 
hundred  and  twenty-three  chattering  and  sordid 
demagogues.  They  are  never  practical  but  when 
mobs  are  to  be  inflamed,  prisoners  to  be  mas- 
sacred, or  money  to  be  embezzled ;  never  just  but 
when  they  banish  and  destroy  one  another.  The 
Spanish  revolution,  indeed,  like  that  of  France,  has 
devoured  its  own  children,  and  in  its  blind  fury 
has  been  the  most  efficient  avenger  of  Charles  V.    _/ 

The  foundation  of  this  destructive  system  was 
laid  by  the  vacillating  and  deluded  Ferdinand,* 

*  The  foUowbg  epitapb^  placed  by  an  unknown  hand  upon 
the  tomb  of  this  monarch,  describes  in  colours,  the  fidelity  of 
VOL.  II.  2  L 
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but  it  has  been  upheld  and  maintained  by  the  par- 
ties to  the  Quadruple  treaty.  '  In  this  impolitic 
and  unprincipled  conspiracy  against  the  liberties 
and  independence  of  the  Peninsula,  an  En^ish- 
man  must  confess  with  shame  and  sorrow  that  his 
country  has  taken  the  prindpal  share.  We  set 
out  with  fair  professions  of  our  wish  to  restore 
tranquillity  to  Spiun  and  Portugal,  and  how  have 
we  redeemed  our  pledge  ?  In  Portugal  we  have 
threatened  without  daring  to  strike ;  we  have  ex- 
cited hopes,  and  cruelly  disappointed  them ;  our 
proteges  have  been  driven  into  banishment  or 
massacred  almost  under  the  guns  of  our  squa- 
dron ;  and  the  queen,  whom  we  had  set  up,  and 
whom  we  made  a  show  of  protecting,  is  the  help- 
less prisoner  of  a  revolutionary  cabinet.  The 
friends  of  Dom  Miguel  can  afford  to  pity  their 
old  oppressors,  the  creatures  of  the  Pedroite  diari- 
ter.   We  have  shown  the  Portuguese  that  though 

which  is  acknowledged  by  both  parties,  the  conduct  of  a  weak 
and  deluded  sovereign,  who'i^'a  legacy  of  strife  and  mis* 
fortune  to  his  countrjrmen,  to  whom  he  owed  atonement  and 
reparation  for  many  previous  errors : 

Agui  yace  el  que  engan6, 

Diciendo  que  le  engaiiaron. 
A  doB  partidos  arm6^ 

Los  partidos  le  salvaron, 
Y  en  discordia  los  dejo. 
Here  lies  a  man  who  thought  to  find  believers. 
When  those  whom  he  deceived^  he  called  deceivers. 
Two  parties  saved  him,  and  he  nursed  their  growth, 
Gave  arms  to  each|  and  bickering  left  them  both. 
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our  enmity  may  be  dangerous,  our  friendship  is 
destruction;  and  the  only  union  that  we  have 
produced  in  that  divided  country,  is  the  union 
of  every  party  and  every  individual  in  a  common 
hatred  of  the  English  name. 

In  Spain  our  demonstrations  have  been  matured 
into  deeds,  and  we  have  gathered  a  still  more 
abundant  harvest  of  reproach  and  dishonour.  We 
have  not  merely  allied  ourselves  with  men  who 
have  ever  oscillated  between  follies  and  crimes ; 
but  we  have  applauded  the  former,  and  enabled 
them  to  commit  the  latter.  We  have  exhausted 
our  arsenals  to  supply  arms  for  popular  massacres 
and  military  executions ;  we  have  sanctioned  the 
atrocities  of  the  Cristino  generals  by  the  presence 
of  our  commissioners ;  and  placed  the  captains  of 
our  fleet  in  friendly  communication  with  the 
butchers  of  peasants  and  the  murderers  of  aged 
women.  As  if  all  this  were  not  sufficient,  we  have 
filled  up  the  measure  of  our  crimes  by  raking 
together  the  refuse  of  our  population,  and  send- 
ing them  with  arms  in  their  hands  to  carry  the 
horrors  of  war  into  the  land  of  a  free,  brave, 
moral,  and  religious  people*-^ of  a  people  who 

*  The  Basques  are  a  most  extraordinary  people;  perhaps  the 
most  original,  and  certainly  the  least  demoralized,  of  any  in 
Europe.  Industry,  rather  than  necessity,  induced  many  to 
pass  over  to  South  America;  and  in  their  ordinary  pursuits 
they  greatly  resemble  the  Scotch  and  Swbs,  as  well  as  in 
their  frugality.  They  remember  the  land  of  their  birth  with 
strong  feelings  of  affection,  but  never  experience  that  gloomy 

2  L  2 
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have  offered  us  no  provocation,  and  A-om  whom  we 
do  not  so  much  as  pretend  to  have  received  any. 
Nor  have  we  stopped  even  here.  As  regardless 
of  our  own  interests,  as  of  the  dictates  of  justice 
and  humanity,  we  have  exposed  our  sailors,  and, 
still  more,  our  marines,  to  the  contagion  of  an 
intercourse  with  our  native  adventurers  and  our 
foreign  allies ;  and  if  our  brave  defenders  return 
uncontaminated  by  such  corrupt  communication, 
we  may  thank  their  generous  natures,  and  not 
our  imprudent  and  wicked  policy. 

depression  which  distinguishes  the  Swiss  on  the  banks  of  the 
Hudson  and  die  Ohio.  They  are  eager  to  advance  their  ooxk 
dition  in  life;  but  never  enter  a  foreign  service  as  soldiers, 
either  for  gain  or  glory.  In  character  they  differ  from  the 
natives  of  other  provinces  of  Spain,  as  well  as  in  their  social 
and  political  state.  They  have  fueros^  or  private  laws  of  their 
own,  derived  from  an  independent  nationality,  and  marking 
them  as  a  distinct  race.  These/uero^  are  guaranteed  to  them 
by  a  federal  compact  with  the  sovereigns  of  Castile,  solemnly 
confirmed  on  the  accession  of  each.  No  people  were  ever  so 
tenacious  of  their  rights  and  privileges  as  the  Basques;  for 
them  they  contended  against  the  Romans,  Moors,  and  the 
French.  They  are  now,  with  the  same  spirit,  resisting  more 
merciless  and  unprincipled  invaders.  The  noble  author  of 
^'  Portugal  and  Gaiicia"  has  treated  this  subject  so  recently, 
so  fully,  and  with  such  erudition,  that  further  remaiics  upon  it; 
would  be  superfluous.  We  have  contended  with  the  Basques 
as  a  maritime  power ;  and  Walsingham  mentions  a  naval  ac- 
tion with  them,  fought  on  the  28th  of  August  1350.  In  the 
following  year,  Edward  III.  made  a  treaty  with  the  ''mari- 
time towns  of  the  kingdom  of  Castile  and  county  of  Biscay,'* 
mentioned  by  Rymer,  vol.  v.  who  also  records  another  treaty^ 
made  with  them,  October  29,  1353. 

So  enthusiastically  attached  are  they  to  old  associations  and 
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It  is  now  nearly  time  for  England  to  awake 
from  her  lethargy,  and  to  dash  down  the  cup  of  a 
spurious  philanthropy^  that  has  intoxicated  her 
too  long.  None  but  idiots  can  be  deceived  for 
ever.  The  truth*  indeed,  at  last  is  dawning  upon 
our  slumbers,  and  we  begin  to  perceive  in  some- 
thing like  its  genuine  colours  the  melancholy 
picture  of  liberalized  Spain.  The  sound  part 
of  the  public  revolt  at  the  boasts,  the  frauds, 
and  falsehoods  of  a  faction  that  is  sincere  only  in 
crime ;  they  turn  with  horror  from  the  moving 
panorama  of  imprisonments,  riots,  outrages,  ason* 
a(/a^,*  plunderings,  embezzlements,  murders,  and 
massacres,  that  for  three  long  years  has  passed 
before  them,  and  has  not  yet  come  to  an  end. 
They  reflect  with  shame  that  English  actors  have 
borne  a  part  in  this  bloody  drama,  and  that  Eng-* 

past  events,  memorable  in  their  annals,  that  at  the  present  day 
the  natives  of  Berastegui  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  the  bat^ 
tie  of  Beotivar,  gained  by  the  Guipuscoans  over  the  Navar- 
rese  in  1321 ;  and  on  the  24th  of  June  they  carry  long  sticks  in 
procession  in  commemoration  of  the  weapons  with  which  they 
say  their  ancestors  defeated  their  enemy.  The  day  will  come 
when  Evans's  military  library  will  be  the  ornament  of  a  like 
ceremony  at  Fuentarrabia. 

*  Asonada,  —  A  noisy  tumult,  got  up  for  the  purpose  of 
committing  outrages,  and  frequent  in  the  present  contest  as  a 
means  of  murdering  Carlists.  The  liberal  mobs  have  also  oflen 
avenged  themselves,  and  endeavoured  to  blot  out  the  stigma  of 
defeats,  by  demanding  the  heads  of  their  own  officers,  whom 
they  called  traitors  because  they  had  not  been  victorious :  so 
erroneous  at  first  were  their  ideas  of  the  Carlist  battalions, 
which  they  took  care  to  communicate  to  their  allies. 
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lish  wealth  and  English  applause  have  been  the 
foundation  of  all.  They  see  that  under  the  rale 
of  the  false  professors  of  patriotism  no  life  is  safe, 
no  property  is  secure ;  that  every  bad  passion  is 
unchained,  every  social  bond  torn  asunder ;  that 
children  are  punished  for  the  virtues  of  their  fa- 
thers, and  that  mothers  pay  with  their  lives  for 
the  loyalty  of  their  sons !  They  at  length  begin 
to  judge  of  the  tree  by  the  fruit;  to  reflect  that 
patriots,  like  other  mortals,  must  be  known  by 
their  works ;  and  to  wonder^  with  bitter  feelings 
of  self-reproach,  that  such  a  gross  imposture 
should  have  deceived  so  many,  and  sustained 
itself  so  longt 

That  our  countrymen  have  been  grossly  de* 
ceived  is  certain,  and  this  is  indeed  the  only  ex- 
cuse that  can  be  offered  for  their  conduct.  But 
how  easy  is  it  to  inflict  evil  which  it  is  impossible 
to  cure !  It  has  been  the  object  of  this  work  ,to 
give  a  general,  view  of  the  present  unhappy 
struggle ;  but  no  general  view  can  give  a  just 
notion  of  the  fearful  extent  of  the  individual 
misery  that  has  in  reality  prevailed.  The  hatred 
of  liberalism  is  general  throughout  the  country; 
so  that  in  every  comer  of  Spain  insurrection  after 
insurrection  has  been  suppressed  in  bloody  prison 
after  prison  has  been  cleared  by  massacres.  In 
ordinary  civil  wars,  the  most  barbarous  conquerors 
have  been  satisfied  by  the  blood  of  those  whom 
they  have  taken  with  arms  in  their  hands ;  but,  in 
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the  present^  hundreds  and  thousands  have  been 
imprisoned  on  mere  suspicion  of  Carlism^  and 
only  released  to  be  torn  in  pieces  by  a  frenzied 
populace.  It  often  happened,  too,  that  when  the 
father  was  seized,  the  wife  and  daughters  were 
mercilessly  ejected,  that  some  rapacious  patriot 
might  occupy  their  home.  There  have  been  in- 
stances where  death  or  insanity  has  been  the  lot 
of  these  innocent  and  gentle  victims. 

From  the  effects  of  the  Quadruple  treaty  the 
whole  extent  of  Spain  has  become  the  theatre  of 
all  those  revolutionary  crimes  which  the  fortu- 
nate poverty  of  our  language  is  unable  to  ex^ 
press ;  imeutes,  noyades,  and  fusillades  have  been 
part  of  the  system  of  the  government ;  thousands 
have  been  murdered,  thousands  banished  and  im« 
prisoned:  innumerable  families  have  been  re 
duced  from  ai&uence  to  poverty,  and  the  atro- 
cities of  the  French  Convention  have  been  at  least 
equalled  by  the  liberals  of  Spain.* 

*  The  distress  caused  to  private  families  has  been  immense ; 
but  the  persecution  of  the  guards  and  royalist  volunteers  per- 
haps forms  the  most  revolting  feature  in  the  contest*  No  less 
than  twelve  hundred  Carlists  are  now  dragging  on  a  miserable 
existence  in  the  presidio  of  Ceuta,  and  a  proportionate  number 
in  all  the  other  prisons.  Many  children  are  ignorant  of  the  fate 
of  their  fathers,  who  have  been  shipped  o£P  in  the  most  arbitrary 
manner.  Some  instances  of  great  wretchedness  have  been  wit- 
nessed in  London,  the  common  receptacle  of  the  persecuted. 
Last  November,  three  Carlists  of  distinction  were  brought  here 
and  left  without  any  means  of  support ;  one  of  them  so  bare  of 
clothing,  that,  to  avoid  the  cold,  he  literally  lay  in  bed,  at  the 
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These  men  have  succeeded  in  deluding  fo- 
reigners, but  they  could  never  impose  on  their 
own  countrymen.  They  were  prophets  who  had 
no  honour  at  home,  for  there  they  were,  known 
too  well.  Their  follies  and  crimes  were  too  fresh 
in  the  memory  of  Spaniards  to  be  so  soon  foi^ot- 
ten,  and  the  bitter  experience  of  the  two  former 
irruptions  of  liberalism  determined  every  man  of 
sense  and  courage  to  face  any  danger  rather  than 
submit  to  a  third.  It  is  this  feeling  that  has 
recruited  the  battalions  of  Charles  V ;  it  is  this 
that  has  driven  devoted  husbands  and  affectionate 
sons  from  the  bosom  of  domestic  happiness  to  the 
guerrilla  camp,  or  has  impelled,  them  from  the 

mercy  of  a  humane  landlady.  I  had  it  in  my  power  to  relieve 
their  most  pressing  wants ;  and  two  of  our  countrymen  came 
to  their  aid,  and  they  were  got  out  of  the  country. 

In  July  1835,  one  hundred  and  fifly-three  Carlists  were 
embarked  in  the  brig  Lancero  at  Barcelona,  Tarragona,  and 
Malaga,  as  they  were  told,  for  transportation  to  Puerto  Rico. 
Ascertaining  that  they  had  only  eight  days'  provisions  on  board, 
and  judging  from  this  circumstance  that  a  twi/adewBS  intended, 
they  rose  upon  their  guards  and  carried  the  vessel  into  Gibral- 
tar. Eventually  thirty-five  found  their  way  to  Jersey,  where 
ever  since  they  have  been  performing  every  species  of  drud- 
gery, short  of  breaking  stones  upon  the  road,  for  a  subsistence. 
This  winter,  nine  of  them  came  to  London ;  and,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  humanity  of  some  poor  people  near  the  Commercial 
Road,  must  have  perished  in  the  streets.  These  are  solitary 
instances ;  but  who  is  answerable  for  the  mass  of  wretched- 
ness caused  by  the  prolongation  of  a  contest,  the  decision  of 
which  would  never  have  been  left  to  the  sword  and  the  torch 
if  there  had  been  no  foreign  interference  ? 
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remotest  provinces,  alone  and  in  disguise,  to  scale 
the  mountain  and  swim  the  river,  that  they 
might  present  their  swords  to  a  sovereign  who 
had  no  recompense  to  offer  hut  a  community  of 
danger  and  distress.  History  can  produce  no 
more  striking  examples  of  heroic  daring  and  he- 
roic suffering  than  those  which  have  heen  exhi- 
bited by  the  adherents  of  Charles  V.*  Among 
them    are  hundreds  who  have  sacrificed  their  all 

*  The  case  of  the  loco  de  Carlos  QuintOy  or  madman  of 
Charles  Y,  (the  name  by  which  he  is  generally  known,)  presents 
a  singular  instance  of  devotion.  D.  Jose  M.  de  Villalongaj  son 
of  a  brigadier  of  engineers,  was  born  at  San  Roque,  and,  with 
several  relatives,  served  in  the  guards.  He  was  a  steady  roy- 
alist, and  among  the  foremost  to  declare  for  Charles  V.  Hap-r 
pening  to  be  with  Baron  Herves  in  the  fortress  of  Morella 
when  it  was  so  closely  invested  that  no  relief  could  be  ex* 
pected,  he  escaped  from  the  place  in  the  night,  with  thirty  men, 
by  descending  the  face  of  an  overhanging  cliff,  which  the  enemy 
did  not  watch,  as  it  was  deemed  impracticable,  and  indeed  had 
never  been  trodden  but  by  the  goat.  Having  reached  the 
bottom  and  resumed  their  arms,  which  they  had  previously 
lowered,  the  little  band  concealed  themselves  in  the  woods,  till 
hunger  drove  them  forth,  when  they  were  discovered,  pursued, 
and  forced  to  defend  themselves.  The  captain  at  length,  having 
lost  all  his  followers  but  seven,  was  obliged  to  surrender,  when 
they  were  carried  to  Valencia. 

Recollecting  that  the  life  of  a  Carlist  had  once  been  saved 
by  proofs  of  insanity,  the  captain  resolved  to  try  the  experi- 
ment in  his  own  case ;  and,  feigning  himself  mad,  played  his 
part  so  well  that  his  confessor  was  interested  in  his  favour,  and 
he  was  sent  to  the  mad-house.  He  raved,  and  tore  his  clothes 
and  hair,  and  was  consequently  stripped  and  put  into  an  iron 
cage,  where  he  remained  for  six  months ;  during  which  time  all 
kinds  of  experiments  were  made  upon  him,  such  as  giving  him 
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in  his  cause.  They  have  confronted  death  in  its 
most  hideous  forms,  not  merely  in  the  field  of 

bread  and  wormwood,  raw  cabbage,  and  the  offals  from  the 
hospital,  all  of  which  he  devoured  with  apparent  greediness. 
His  beard  grew,  and  he  presented  in  every  respect  the  appear- 
ance of  a  frantic  maniac.  The  Infante  Don  Sebastian,  passing 
through  Valencia  on  his  way  to  Barcelona,  visited  the  mad- 
house ;  and  although  the  captain  had  known  the  prince  when 
serving  in  the  guards,  and  his  case  excited  the  utmost  commi- 
seration in  the  royal  visitor,  no  unguarded  emotion  escaped 
him,  and  the  deception  remained  undiscovered. 

At  length  he  was  pronounced  incurable ;  and,  his  raving  fits 
having  subsided,  his  keepers  removed  him  from  his  close 
prison,  and  he  was  left  neglected,  with  other  maniacs,  to  drag 
on  a  miserable  existence  till  nature  relieved  him  from  his  suf- 
fermgs.  Then  it  was  that  the  means  of  escape  were  devised ; 
and  a  lady,  whose  brother  had  been  shot  for  being  a  Carlist, 
obtained  a  release  by  paying  his  keeper  a  thousand  dolkirs. 
After  two  years'  confinement  the  captain  escaladed  a  wall,  em- 
barked for  Marseilles,  traversed  that  part  of  France  contiguous 
to  the  Pyrenees,  and  reached  Guipuscoa  last  winter,  when  the 
author  was  leaving. 

The  king  received  him  as  a  distinguished  sufferer;  and,  with 
the  rank  of  lieutenant^olonel,  he  passed  on  to  the  officers' 
dep6t  of  Alsasua,  and  had  occasion  to  visit  General  Villareal 
at  a  moment  when  he  was  engaged  on  the  plains  of  Vitoria. 
In  coming  down  the  heights.  Colonel  Villalonga  noticed  a  weak 
point  held  by  the  enemy,  and  asked  the  commander-in-chief  to 
confide  two  companies  to  him,  with  which  he  engaged  to  take 
it.  He  performed  this  service  in  so  gallant  a  style  that  Villa- 
real  offered  him  the  post  of  aide-de-camp,  which  he  accepted. 
In  that  character  he  visited  Cordova  respecting  an  exchange  of 
prisoners,  when  the  Cristino  commander  instantly  recognised 
him  as  an  old  comrade.  He  was  invited  to  dinner ;  and  in 
allusion  to  the  colonel's  confinement  and  escape  from  the  mad- 
house, which  at  the  time  made  so  great  a  noise,  Cordova  ob- 
served to  him  — ^<  VaUeniemente  has  engafUndo  a  iodo  el  mtmdo 
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battle,  but  on  the  public  scaffolds  and  in  the  soli- 
tude of  the  tnasmorra,  or  old  Moorish  dungeons^ 

eon  iu  iocureu  —  Famously  did  you  deceive  all  the  world  with 
your  madness." — '*No"  instantly  replied  the  colonel,  "  no  hi 
enganado  mas  que  la  parte  Uustrada  deipuMo  Bspafiof. — No,  I 
deceived  only  the  enlightened  portion  of  the  Spanish  people  I" 
— meaning  the  liberals. 

If  I  had  room,  I  could  quote  from  my  note-book  other  in- 
stances of  devotion,  such  only  as  were  witnessed  in  the  Ven- 
dean  struggle.  A  Carlist  trumpeter  was  taken  by  Rodil,  and 
ordered  to  be  shot.  He  received  four  balls,  and  was  left  for 
dead,  when  the  Charitable  Brotherhood  took  charge  of  his  body 
for  interment.  Finding  that  he  still  breathed,  they  secreted 
him, — ^had  his  wounds  dressed;  he  recovered,  and  availed  him- 
self of  the  first  opportunity  to  join  hb  old  comrades*  He  is 
now  a  lieutenant  in  the  Carlist  service ;  and  when  sacrifices  in 
the  cause  of  his  royal  master  are  mentioned,  he  proudly  bares 
his  breast  and  shows  his  wounds. 

Some  hundreds  of  persons  in  the  winter  time  have  crossed 
the  Ebro,  to  join  Charles  V,  literally  tied  up  in  skins,  —  the 
manner  in  which  smuggling  was  formerly  carried  on.  These 
skins  are  not  the  small  ones  mentioned  in  **  Don  Quixote,"  but 
large  ones,  made  of  ox-hides,  and  capable  of  containing  from 
fifty  to  sixty  cantarasy  or  two  Catalan  pipes  of  wine.  Of  this 
size  they  are  sometimes  seen  in  the  cellars  of  convents ;  and> 
as  the  wine  is  drawn  out,  a  weight  is  put  on  the  top  to  exclude 
the  air.  In  them  tobacco,  dry  goods,  and  hardware  are  tied 
up ;  and  the  smugglers  on  bpth  sides  of  the  river,  on  a  dark 
night,  being  by  previous  agreement  ready,  and  the  signal  by 
means  of  a  whistle  given,  a  dog  swims  over  to  the  opposite 
side  with  a  rope  in  his  mouth,  at  the  end  of  which  the  buoyant 
skin  is  fastened,  and  rapidly  drawn  across  the  stream.  The 
expertness  with  which  this  operation  is  performed  is  astonish- 
ing. I  have  conversed  with  several  Carlists,  particularly  be- 
longing to  Merino's  band,  who  crossed  the  Ebro  in  this  way, 
when  the  bridges  were  in  possession  of  the  enemy  and  all  the 
boats  destroyed. 
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and  the  hellish  tumult  of  the  asonadas.  Thou- 
sands have  perished,  but  they  have  not  died  in 
vain.  They  have  left  their  sovereign  a  throne 
for  a  legacy. 

That  sovereign  can  estimate  their  merits  from 
the  congenial  sentiments  of  his  own  breast,  for 
his  life  has  been  little  else  than  a  continual  sacri- 
fice of  his  interest  to  his  duty.  He  has  requited 
the  sacrifices  of  his  subjects  by  sacrifices  of  his 
own ;  and  rather  than  forsake  them,  he  also  left 
his  family  and  led  the  life  of  d,  mountain  fugitive, 
when  ease  and  affluence  were  ofiered  to  his 
choice.  He  has  been  called  a  bigot,  but  it  is 
infidels  who  have  called  him  so.  Like  all  good 
men,  he  is  devotedly  attached  to  the  religion 
which  he  professes;  but  he  has  never  once  at- 
tempted to  support  it  by  unfair  or  violent  means. 
He  is,  indeed,  engaged  in  a  political  rather  than  a 
religious  contest,  and  the  priesthood  have  scarcely 
interfered  in  the  struggle.  The  only  fanaticism 
which  has  taken  an  active  part  is  the  fanaticism 
of  infidelity.  This  accursed  spirit  has  certainly 
broken  out  into  the  wildest  excesses  against  the 
ministers  of  religion ;  the  convents  have  been 
the  favourite  objects  of  popular  violence,  and  their 
inmates  have  been  exposed  to  such  unutterable 
barbarities  that  I  have  shrunk  from  expressing 
them  except  in  general  terms.  But  these  ex- 
cesses were  unprovoked.  No  ofience  was  given 
by  the  wretched  sufferere ;    they  were  punished. 
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not  for  their  superstition,  but  for  their  fiedth.  If 
there  be  Protestants  so  devoid  of  the  divine  spirit 
of  religion  that  they  regard  these  outrages  with 
complacency,  as  preparing  the  fall  of  the  Romish 
churchy  let  them  look  at  home;  they  can  there 
see  that  it  is  not  the  alleged  doctrinal  errors,  or 
practical  abuses  of  that  church,  which  are  odious 
in  the  sight  of  liberals ;  it  is  not  superstition,  but 
Christianity,  that  is  the  object  of  their  fiendish 
antipathy.  In  Spain  they  assail  the  church  of 
Rome — Protestantism  is  their  mark  in  England; 
and  if  they  could  succeed  in  destroying  the  firsts 
the  other  would  soon  be  assailed^  spoliation  being 
with  them  the  order  of  the  day. 

Nothing  can  be  more  erroneous  than  the  opinion 
formerly  entertained  in  this  country  of  the  cha* 
racter  of  Charles  V.  This,  however,  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  when  his  portrait  was  drawn  by  his 
enemies.  Some  of  the  principal  incidents  of  his 
life  have  been  recorded  in  the  preceding  pages. 
During  his  brother's  reign,  he  abstained  from  all 
interference  in  the  government,  and  lived  in  re* 
tirement ;  never  would  he  ask  a  favour,  of  a  mi- 
nister. While  the  Infante  Don  Francisco  was 
constantly  making  interest  to  obtain  situations 
for  his  protegSs,  the  Infante  Don  Carlos  never 
penned  a  note  to  solicit  a  place  for  any  one. 
When  applied  to  by  his  friends  for  protection,  he 
always  answered  that  he  could  give  them  money 
if  they  needed  it,  but  that  he  would  riot  lay  him* 
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self  under  an  obligation  by  asking  a  favour.  Tiiis 
sternness  of  principle  he  has  maintained  through- 
out life. 

He  is  upright  in  his  dealings,  generous,  grate- 
ful, magnanimous;  matured  by  experience,  and 
anxious  to  heal  the  wounds  of  his  country.  He 
has  habits  of  laborious  application,  and  is  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  statistics  and  deeply  versed  in 
the  history  of  Spain.  He  has  lived  in  eventful 
times,  and  his  brother^s  errors  are  so  many  bear 
cons  in  his  sight  to  warn  him  from  a  similar 
course.  In  1815  he  was  appointed  president  of 
the  coundl  of  state,  and  distinguished  himself  by 
a  strict  attention  to  his  duties.  He  was  never 
absent  from  his  post ;  and  in  a  private  dress  often 
walked  from  the  Pardo  to  the  capital  to  take  his 
seat  at  the  council-board,  and  would  never  allow 
any  member  to  withdraw  till  the  business  of  the 
day  was  over.  Unfortunately,  it  was  not  a  coun- 
cil of  state,  but  a  camarilla,  that  ruled  in  Ferdi- 
nand VII's  time.  At  that  board,  however,  the 
infante  conscientiously  defended  the  Basques 
against  ministerial  encroachments,  and  he  has 
been  rewarded  with  their  gratitude. 

Thare  is  scarcely  a  great  political  or  financial 
measure  adopted  in  Spain  within  the  last  twenty 
years  with  the  details  of  which  he  is  not  tho- 
roughly acquainted.  He  is  an  excellent  admi- 
nistrator, economical,  and  methodical  in  all  his 
transactions.    When  restricted  in  his  income,  no 
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tradesman  ever  applied  twice  for  the  payment  of 
a  bill.  Humane  in  his  disposition,  moral  in  his 
conduct,  and  affable  in  his  manners^  he  has 
throughout  his  life  exhibited  a  bright  example  of 
every  private  virtue;  and  those  who  have  seen 
him  at  Onate  can  bear  witness  to  his  indefati-* 
gable  discharge  of  his  high  public  duties.  There, 
his  evening  levees  were  attended,  not  by  crowds 
of  interested  and  supple  courtiers,  but  by  the 
orphans,  widows,  and  bereaved  parents,  whose 
fathers,  or  husbands,  or  sons  had  perished  in  his 
cause.  All  he  received :  to  all  he  afforded  that 
consolation  which  his  circumstances  allowed ;  and 
no  one  went  away  disappointed.  His  time  was 
well  spent.  After  a  fatiguing  forenoon,  employ, 
ed  in  the  routine  of  official  duties,  Charles  V, 
usually  accompanied  by  the  Infante  Don  Sebas^ 
tian,  who  possesses  all  the  patriotism  of  his  heroic 
mother,  would  take  his  afternoon's  walk,  either 
to  iiritness  the  exercise  of  his  troops,  to  inspect  the 
hospitid^  or  visit  the  neighbouring  valleys ;  often 
stopping  at  the  peasant's  cottage,  and  making  his 
personal  inquiries  into  the  condition  of  his  hum- 
blest subjects.  His  closet  labours  were  incessant. 
He  alone  may  be  said  to  have  organized  Navarre 
and  the  Basque  provinces ;  for,  till  the  arrival  of 
Senor  Erro,  he  had  scarcely  any  other  than  clerks 
around  him. 

If  he  had  not  possessed  the  spirit  of  enterprise 
and  undaunted  personal  courage,  he  never  would 
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have  ventured  through  a  hostile  country  to  the 
theatre  of  war,  where  every  commanding  position 
was  occupied  by  an  overwhelming  force,  and 
where  he  well  knew  that,  if  he  were  taken,  he 
would  be  shot  with  as  little  mercy  as  the  meanest 
soldier. 

His  inflexible  perseverance  has  been  shown  by 
the  manner  in  which  he  disputed  his  ground, 
inch  by  inch,  till  a  series  of  hardly-earned  suc- 
cesses enabled  him  to  change  the  character  of  a 
fugitive  for  that  of  a  conqueror.  His  consum- 
mate prudence  and  imperturbable  self-possession 
have  been  conspicuous  throughout  all  his  diffi- 
culties, whether  in  Portugal  or  in  the  north  of 
Spain.  These  qualities  have,  with  the  protection 
of  Providence,  extricated  him  from  innumerable 
dangers,*  and  preserved  him,  not  only  from  the 
bayonet  of  the  soldier,  but  from  the  dagger  of  the 

*  The  most  critical  situation  in  which  the  king  was  placed 
while  flying  from  his  pursuers^  occurred  in  the  night  of  the 
24th  September  1834,  when  he  was  obliged  to  cross  the 
mountains  of  Igoa  and  Saldias,  in  the  Basaburua  valley,  con- 
ducted by  a  guide  named  Juan  Bautista  Esain,  who  saved  hi« 
life  by  conveying  him  safely  down  some  frightful  precipices. 
By  a  decree,  dated  November  II,  1836,  this  faithful  guide  was 
ennobled,  and  a  pension  granted  to  him ;  and,  should  he  have 
a  son,  the  child  is  to  be  educated  in  the  military  college  at  the 
expense  of  the  treasury,  and  inherit  the  father's  honours.  A 
medal,  bearing  the  king's  bust  upon  it,  is  also  to  be  struck  for 
this  meritorious  individual.  This  escape  is  mentioned  (vol.  ii. 
p.  290),  and,  through  inadvertency,  the  author  has  stated  that 
it  occurred  in  the  Amescoas. 
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assassin.  But  the  crown  of  all  his  virtues  is  his 
delicate  sense  of  honour.  Under  the  strongest 
temptations,  and  amidst  the  greatest  perils,  he 
has  dared  and  suffered  all  rather  than  forfeit  his 
word.  He  seems  to  have  taken  for  his  guiding 
principle  the  sentiment  of  John  of  France, — that 
if  Truth  were  banished  from  every  other  bosom, 
she  should  find  an  asylum  in  the  breasts  of  kings. 
His  subjects  know  that  his  word  is  as  good  as  the 
bond  or  oath  of  another  man,  and  discharge  their 
loyal  engagements  with  similar  fidelity.  Such  a 
monarch  and  such  subjects  are  worthy  champions 
of  that  sacred  principle  of  legitimacy  which  guards 
with  the  same  jealous  zeal  the  prerogative  of  the 
sovereign,  the  privileges  of  the  aristocracy,  and 
the  rights  of  the  people. 

The  above  is  a  faithful  sketch  of  the  character 
of  a  prince  whom  British  captains  are  now  for- 
bidden to  receive  on  board  his  Majesty's  ships ; 
who  is  to  be  denied  the  sacred  rights  of  a  sup- 
plicant ;  who,  if  he  should  prove  unfortunate  in 
war,  may  be  butchered  by  his  enemies  on  the 
beach,  under  the  eyes  of  Englishmen,  if  indeed 
any  British  captain  should  be  capable  of  obeying 
the  inhuman  order  which  a  British  noblemaa  has 
not  blushed  to  sign.* 

*  Lord  Palmergton  seems  to  have  made  the  Durango  de* 
cree  a  constant  pretext  for  msults  and  persecutions.  Under 
date  of  August  13,  1835,  his  lordship  wrote  to  the  Lords  of  the 
Admiralty,  signifying  that,  <'  in  Che  event  of  Don  Carlos  apply- 

VOU  II.  2  M 
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Charles  V,  was  never  disposed  to  bid  high 
for  popularity.  When  his  brother  died,  he 
made  no  ofiPers,  tendered  no  promises,  which  it 
was  not  in  his  power  to  perform.  He  resolved 
never  to  sacrifice  a  principle  to  gain  a  partisan 
or  disarm  an  enemy.  If  he  would  have  accepted 
the  constitution  of  1812,  or  under  any  other 
form  pledged  himself  to  retain  the  liberals  in 
po^er,  they  would  have  flocked  to  his  standard 
in  preference  to  that  of  the  queen.  They  are 
too  good  lawyers  not  to  know  that  he  is  the 
rightful  heir,  and,  ih  spite  of  their  outward  pro- 
fessions, in  their  hearts  laugh  to  scorn  the  claims 
of  Christina  to  the  regency,  and  of  her  daughter 

iDg  for  protection  on  board  of  any  of  his  Majesty's  ships  or 
vessels,  such  protection  be  positively  refused."  What  an  erro- 
neous idea  of  the  state  of  the  contest  must  the  foreign  secre- 
tary have  had  when  he  issued  this  order  ! 

The  spirit  in  which  the  Durango  decree  was  issued,  has 
not  been  properly  understood  in  this  country.  It  was  intended 
as  a  timely  notice  to  all  foreigners,  without  distinction,  prepar- 
ing to  carry  on  the  trade  of  war  between  the  Ebro  and  the 
Pyrenees;  forewarning  them  that,  agreeably  to  the  Basque 
ftaerosy  they  would  there  be  treated  as  outlaws,  it  not  being  law- 
ful for  the  king  of  Castile  himself  to  march  troops  into  the  pro- 
vinces, without  their  previous  consent.  Those  laws  even  ordain 
that,  should ''  a  Castilian  collector  enter  the  territory  of  the  re- 
public to  enforce  any  order,  he  shall  be  seized  and  condemned  to 
death  ;'*  and  there  are  instances  of  this  law  having  been  carried 
into  effect  in  the  very  teeth  of  the  king  of  Castile.  It  was 
therefore  an  act  of  madness  to  suppose  that  foreigners,  who 
were  going  to  strip  the  inhabitants  of  their  rights,  desokte 
their  country,  and  contribute  to  a  fusion  calculated  to  destroy 
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to  the  throne.  Had  he  called  in  the  political 
idols  of  the  day,  not  a  dissentient  voice  would 
have  been  heard  among  his  calumniators;  but  he 
was  not  disposed  to  win  a  crown  by  the  misery 
and  degradation  of  his  country.  He  was  con- 
vinced that  such  would  be  the  sure  result  of  the 
despotism  of  the  liberals,  and  events  have  shown 
that  his  conviction  was  well-founded. 

The  persecuted  monarch  now  stands  at  the 
head  of  a  numerous  army,  commanded  by  brave, 
skilful,  and  experienced  officers,*  bound  to  him 
by  personal  and  national  attachment,  and  having 
few  wants,  and  those  cheerfully  supplied  by  the 
authorities  of  the  country ;   while  the  troops  of 

their  national  independence  and  civil  liberty,  would  be  exempt- 
ed from  the  operation  of  this  law ;  particularly  when  the  Cris- 
tinos  were  treating  the  Carlists  as  brigands,  and  foreigners  were 
not  included  in  the  Eliot  convention.  Charles  Y,  however,  with- 
out formally  revoking  the  Durango  decree,  has  annulled  it  in 
practice. 

*  On  the.  side  of  the  queen,  the  contest  has  scarcely  pro- 
duced an  officer  who  has  acquired  a  fair  reputation.  The 
Ayachuco  men  and  the  La  Isla  heroes  have  been  her  only  military 
props,  and  they  have  nearly  disappeared.  D.  Baldomero  Es- 
partero  went  out  to  Peru  as  a  captain,  and  returned  with  the 
rank  of  colonel,  after  having  been  engaged  in  the  plan  for  the 
establishment  of  an  empire  for  Incas  to  be  chosen  out  of  his 
own  comrades.  He  married  the  daughter  of  Santa  Cruz,  a  rich 
merchant  of  Logrono,  where  he  was  comandante  de  armas ; 
and,  since  he  commanded  in  the  north,  has  been  more  noted  for 
despatch-writing  than  fighting.  He  is  now  almost  the  only 
officer  left  of  those  who  figured  at  the  commencement  of  the 
contest. 
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his  enemies  fall  to  piecies  through  discord^  priva« 
tions,  and  the  incompetency  of  their  generals. 
His  hardy  mountaineers,  and  the  volunteers  by 
whom  they  have  been  joined,  remain  strong, 
united,  and  ever  eager  for  action.  Everywhere 
they  are  well  received,  and,  aware  of  their  strength, 
advance  with  confidence  on  the  most  dangerous 
services.  The  flower  of  the  Spanish  youth  is 
already  with  him :  even  most  of  the  nobles  and 
clergy,  who,  influenced  by  the  example  of  Eng- 
land and  France,  declared  for  the  queen,  are 
ready  to  join  his  cause  the  instant  they  can  obtain 
his  protection.  The  class  of  persons  numbered 
among  his  partisans  also  affords  a  guarantee  that 
good  government  will  be  the  consequence  of  his 
success. 

After  so  many  foreign  wars  and  internal  com- 
motions— so  many  dismemberments  of  the  mon- 
archy —  so  many  treacheries  and  divisions  —  so 
many  legislative  experiments  and  ministerial  fol- 
lies, no  expedient  remains  but  the  revival  of  the 
ancient  institutions,  an  outline  of  which  is  given 
in  the  introduction  to  this  work,  and  which 
Charles  V.  alone  can  administer  with  efiect 

Those  institutions  are  not  the  mere  offspring  of 
feudal  and  barbarous  times ;  they  grew  with  the 
monarchy,  were  matured  by  time  and  experience : 
to  them  the  Spaniards  are  accustomed ;  and  the 
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moderate  of  both  parties  agree  that  their  re-es- 
tablishment  is  the  only  remedy  for  the  calami- 
ties of  the  state— the  only  safeguard  against  fu- 
ture dissensions.  To  this  re-establishment  Charles 
y.  stands  pledged.*  He  is  the  friend  of  rational 
government,  impartial  justice,  and  genuine  free- 
dom ;  and  is  more  anxious  to  disconcert,  than  to 
punish^  the  {{lots  of  his  enemies.  Many  of  those, 
who  from  delusion  or  prejudice  were  his  deadly 
enemies,  now  do  justice  to  his  character,  and  con- 
fess that  under  him  only  can  the  nation  be  at 
peace.  They  know  that  Spain  requires  a  ruler  of 
mature  judgment  and  extensive  experience,  hu- 
mane without  weakness,  and  firm  without  obsti- 
nacy, to  remedy  misfortunes,  to  punish  crimesj  to 
allay  animosities,  to  reconcile  dissensions,  and,  in 
a  word,  to  dose  the  innumerable  wounds  which 

*  The  hypocrisy  of  the  Spanish  liberals  is  only  equalled  by 
their  extravagancies.  When  they  framed  the  Cadiz  code,  as  the 
best  means  of  rendering  it  palatable,  they  professed  to  revive 
the  fundamental  laws,  and  did  precisely  the  same  when  the  Esta^ 
tuto  Real  was  proclaimed*  Collectively  and  individually  know- 
ing that  it  was  the  earnest  and  sincere  wish  of  Charles  V.  to  re* 
store,  as  far  as  possible,  the  ancient  institutions,  and  thereon 
engraft  improvements  suited  to  the  spirit  of  the  age  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  country,  they  not  only  maligned  his  inten- 
tions, but  actually  resorted  to  forgeries  in  order  to  misrepre- 
sent his  views ;  of  which  they  were  at  the  same  time  so  fully 
aware,  that  Llauder,  in  his  memorable  declaration  of  December 
26, 1838,  told  the  queen  regent,  that  while  she  was  disiq)pointing 
her  supporters  by  her  double  policy  and  niggardly  concessions 
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unprincipled  natives  and  presumptuous  foreigners 
have  inflicted  on  that  unhappy  country.  Such  a 
result  it  would  be  frantic  to  expect  from  a  female 
infant^  under  a  female  regent, — ^the  latter  labouring 
under  a  load  of  well-merited  odium ;  both  placed 
in  their  unenviable  positions  by  an  illegal  fraud, 
both  the  captives  of  those  who  profess  to  govern 
in  their  names.  It  has,  indeed,  been  long  appa- 
rent that  the  name  of  the  young  queen  is  a  mere 
cloak  under  which  the  revolutionary  party  seek 
to  conceal  their  ulterior  designs;  while  it  is  on 
other  hand  not  less  evident,  that,  although  dis- 
armed, the  mass  of  the  Spanish  people  are  re-* 
solved  not  to  be  trampled  upon  by  a  handful  of 
selfish  adventurers,  who,  to  serve  their  own  sordid 
purposes,  would  convert  their  country  into  an 
extended  scene  of  desolation  and  wretchedness. 
The  Quadruple  treaty  is  the  only  bar  to  peace 

in  favour  of  liberaliBm,  her  rival  ^was  offering  free  Cortes, 
with  other  advaiitages  and  further  guarantees." 

Charles  V.  is  a  practical  man,  and  has  a  great  horror  of  con- 
stitution-making, as  well  as  of  holding  out  delusive  hopes. 
Hence  he  has  heen  sparing  in  his  proclamations;  hut  that 
dated  Elorrio,  April  23,  1836,  addressed  to  the  Basque  pro- 
vinces and  kingdom  of  Navarre,  promising  to  convene  the  gene- 
ral assemhlies  of  the  former,  and  the  Cortes  of  the  latter,  as 
soon  as  circumstances  allow,  (asi  que  las  circumttancias  permit 
ton,)  is  a  better  guarantee  to  the  Spanish  people  of  his  future 
intentions^  than  any  declarations  made  by  the  liberals  and 
sanctioned  by  the  queen  or  her  aUjes.  Let  it  be  ftirther  un- 
derstood, that  the  ancient  Cortes  were  never  ikvouridlile  to  the 
Inquisition. 
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in  Spain ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  Europe  to  raise 
her  voice  against  an  interference  in  itself  unprin- 
cipled and  unjust,  ruinous  to  the  Peninsula,  and 
dangerous  to  the  tranquillity  of  the  civilised 
world. 


THE   END. 
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